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I. CAMP ON THE INCH. 


BY A. C. STEVENSON COTTAM. 


“THERE be some sports are 
painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off . . .” 


but when for a time delight in 
them fails, it becomes hard to 
believe that these poor matters 
truly ‘point to rich ends.’ 
This had begun to be my 
mood when, with only two 
clear days of holiday remaining 
to me, I launched my canoe 
with some difficulty through a 
small spiteful surf and resumed 
® wearisome struggle with the 
cross-grained waters of Dingle 
Bay. 

When I planned the trip I 
had had ambitious schemes of 
seeing several of the great sea- 
inlets that bite so deeply into 
the Kerry coast, but bad 
weather and head-winds had 
soon shown that to be beyond 
me. Nearly half my precious 
fortnight was gone before I was 


even able to explore the Kil- 
larney lakes under conditions 
that made it worth doing; and 
the voyage down the Laune, 
though sometimes swifter than 
I should have chosen, took up 
most of two days, the inter- 
vening night being spent in 
camp on a convenient river- 
island. 

That was a pleasantly ex- 
citing journey, through almost 


continuous rapids that had 


always a sufficient volume of 
water to give the feeling that I 
was in no danger of stranding ; 
but it had led to something of 
an anticlimax. I had hoped 
that on this far western coast I 
should find a sparkling sea, its 
rocky shores fringed with clean 
sand; but the Laune estu- 
ary and Oastlemaine Harbour 
proved to be not unlike my 
native Bristol Channel in its 
less attractive parts, with a 
M 
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foreshore of deep and glutinous 
mud only covered at the top 
of the tide, and backed by 
desolate saltings fringed with 
high beds of reeds. True, the 
mountain background on both 
sides was magnificent, but when 
low-brooding clouds cut off the 
heights the effect was sombre 
and almost depressing. 

I had spent the whole of the 
previous day battling with a 
vicious head-wind in these sur- 
roundings. Warned of the 
presence of desperately danger- 
ous currents round Cromane 
Point (probably mythical, as 
these things generally turn out 
to be) I had crossed to the 
north shore and crept along it 
foot by foot, watching the 
huge barrier of the Slieve Mish 
move past me on my right so 
slowly that to leave one of its 
valleys behind and open up the 
next took longer than if I had 
had to cross the intervening 
ridge on foot. Late in the 
afternoon conditions seemed to 
get worse—I hardly seemed to 
move at all; I found after- 
wards that there was a strong 
adverse current at that part ; 
but feeling that I had nearly 
reached my limit, and being 
drenched with spray and cold 
rain, I landed at last on a 
just-possible beach and sought 
shelter for the night at a farm. 

I was received with the kind- 
ness I had come to expect in 
Treland, and seldom have I 
known a fire so welcome as the 
glowing peat on that hospitable 
hearth—and this at the end of 
July ! But the morning brought 
better things; there was from 
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time to time actually a gleam 
of sunshine ; the wind was much 
less powerful, and the water, 
from the height of the low cliffs, 
looked deceptively smooth. 

It was not so smooth, how- 
ever, a8 to make embarking an 
easy matter, even with the help 
of my host of the night and his 
eldest son, who (I believe) 
rushed into the sea up to their 
knees to give me a hearty push- 
off through the vicious little 
breakers. When I was able to 
look round safely, they were 
standing on the beach and 
waving to me, and for some time 
they watched my slow progress, 
parallel to the shore but at an 
angle that made it easy to climb 
over any slightly larger wave. 

They had told me that the 
current I had found so dispirit- 
ing only lasted a little way, 
and sure enough in half a mile 
or so I began to feel the canoe 
moving at a reasonable pace 
again, and the ridges and valleys 
of the Slieve Mish resuming their 
stately procession on my right. 
On the other side, across a mile 
or two of tumbling water, was 
the long low promontory of 
Cromane Point, against which 
I had received such terrifying 
warnings ; and right ahead was 
the goal towards which I seemed 
to have been toiling for days. 

The wide inlet of Dingle Bay 
is cut across by two long and 
narrow promontories, one pro- 
jecting from each shore, rather 
like the halves of a double 
door left a little ajar; of these, 
Cromane Point, attached to 
the south side, is the inner, 
and from the north shore which 
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I was following grows the 
peninsula of Inch. As soon 
as I had sighted that, from the 
mouth of the Laune two days 
before, I had seen that it was 
mainly composed of sandhills, 
and I determined to camp there 
if I possibly could. All yester- 
day that miniature mountain 
range of dunes had formed the 
limit of my forward view, some- 
times looking tantalisingly near, 
yet never seeming to get actually 
any nearer; and this morning 
there they were in the same 
place, and all my efforts with 
the paddle seemed to leave 
them still the same. With a 
following wind I felt I would 
be up to them in half an hour ; 
but the wind, though light, 
was still obstinately against 
me, and it is useless to try 
sailing a canoe in these con- 
ditions. 

All the morning I laboured 
with hardly a break. As the 
clouds began to gather and the 
wind to freshen the hopeful 
confidence of early morning 
slowly evaporated, but my 
determination to reach the Inch 
that day was as fixed as ever. 
Slowly the sandhills seemed to 
grow in stature; it was clear 
that some of them were really 
fine specimens of their kind, 
true mountains in miniature, 
and the whole stretch of three 
or four miles appeared perfectly 
free of any of the works of 
man. 

At last, as I drew up into 
the angle between the pro- 
montory and the mainland, I 
reached a point where it seemed 
safe to try sailing across the 
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wind so as to land well out‘ 
towards the point. I got my 
sail up, and for a little while 
enjoyed the blessed relief of 
being carried along without 
effort; but I was not to win 
as easily as that. The sandy 
beach was still some half-mile 
distant and drawing nearer on 
a long slant, when suddenly, 
with a gentle grating jar, I 
found myself fast aground. 

It was only just after high- 
water, but I afterwards found 
that the flats in that part are 
uncovered for the greater part 
of the twelve hours and can 
never have more than a few 
inches of water except at spring 
tides. I managed to push off, 
but in a few moments I struck 
again, and I could see and hear 
the water all round me draining 
away a8 fast as though it were 
being tilted off a plate. 


‘*'Then comes the time, who lives 
to see’t, 
That going shall be used with 
feet.”’ 


It was manifest that for me 
that time had now arrived. 

It was mud that I was 
aground on, but mercifully it 
was firm mud ; not that terrible 
ooze I had found at the mouth 
of the Laune. 

I drove my old ash walking- 
stick deep into the ground 
and made the mooring-line fast 
to it and to the canoe ; lowered 
mast and sail, loaded myself 
with as much gear as I could 
carry, and set out for the 
distant beach. 

It was a queer, unreal sort 
of walk, more like dream than 
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fact; my bare feet padded 
over the cool wet surface, the 
sky and mountains filled all 
the circle of vision, and the 
sandhills remained where they 
had always been, just in front 
and still out of reach. But at 
last the mud gave way to sand, 
and then the wet sand to dry, 
and up a little valley between 
high dunes I marched into my 
Promised Land. 

A quick look round showed 
me a perfect camping-site close 
at hand: a little level patch 
of green, well sheltered from 
the wind by a tall dune, and 
just big enough to hold my 
tent. 

I had been careful to bring 
that among the items of my 
load, and I now set to work 
with all haste, with an eye on 
the threatening rain-clouds, to 
get my camp pitched. 

The rain sputtered a little, 
and then stopped again; I 
decided to take a chance, and 
spread out all my bedding 
(damp from the day before) 
on the friendly support of the 
stiff bents that held it clear 
of the ground so that it could 
dry properly. Then I set out 
to walk back to my stranded 
ship for another load, very 
much in the manner of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

From the beach I could 
hardly see the canoe, but my 
own footprints gave me the 
line I had come by, and as I 
walked out over the mud the 
tiny distant dot grew slowly 
recognisable, though even when I 
reached her she seemed absurdly 
small in that wide shining space. 
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This time I was able to take 
everything except the hull itself 
and the faithful old stick, ragged 
with my dog’s tooth-marks, to 
which the mooring-line was 
fast ; and thus laden I plodded 
back once more across the 
gleaming flats until I reached 
my temporary home. 

It was well after mid-day, 
and I was hungrier than usual ; 
for my breakfast that morning 
at the farm had been an exact 
repetition of tea and supper the 
evening before—just two boiled 
eggs and bread and butter. It 
was tantalising to know, while 
I made short work of this, that 
there were good rashers of 
bacon. in my store-bag only 
waiting to be cooked ; but I had 
been nervous of wounding my 
hosts’ feelings by any sugges- 
tion that what they provided 
‘was not enough, so the same 
meal that had made a very 
adequate tea had to serve as a 
rather less than adequate break- 
fast. Now, however, I was my 
own master, and the guest of 
no one but the fairies of the 
Inch. 

I set about my provisions 
with gusto and without delay ; 
and as I ate, and afterwards 
smoked a blissful pipe, I became 
aware that luck had changed 
and that I had struck a good 
patch at last. It was only a 
short one, as it turned out, but 
it made that afternoon and 
that camp stand out when all 
the rest of the holiday had 
become a grey blur in memory. 

It was a change of wind that 
was mainly responsible. For 
day after day I had watched 
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the ragged grey clouds, laden 
with moisture, come pouring 
inland always a little from the 
south of west. Sometimes it 
was nearly due south, and the 
rain fell in torrents ; sometimes 
nearly due west, and the 
heavy ceiling would lift a little 
and promise better things, only 
to waver and return in an hour 
or two. But now, as I sat 
before my tent among the dunes 
I had reached with so much 
toil, I saw for the first time, 
as I looked westward, that the 
clouds were moving from right 
to left. 

The effect was quickly seen. 
A ragged patch of blue ap- 
peared, then another, and a 
sudden burst of hot sunshine 
came through; in half an 
hour the jolly north-west wind 
had rolled up the sullen clouds 
into great billowing masses, 
dazzling white on their sunny 
side, and floating high in a sky 
whose blue was of a depth I 
had not yet seen in Ireland. 
Joyfully I spread my posses- 
sions on the accommodating 
bents; by the time I had 
tidied and arranged my camp, 
everything was dry and well 
aired, and I was able to get it 
all safely under cover in the 
tent. 

I had still to retrieve my 
abandoned canoe, but this 
glorious spell seemed too good 
to be wasted in another toil- 
some journey across the mud- 
flats; it was in the other 
direction that I was eager to 
explore. After all, the tide 
would not be in till nearly mid- 
night, and in the meantime the 
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canoe could not very well come 
to any harm. Wearing nothing 
but a shirt and shorts, I started 
to walk barefoot across the 
peninsula of the Inch to its 
ocean-facing shore. 

To me there has always been 
something very attractive about 
sand-dunes. They make such 
a perfect scale-model of real 
mountain country; the higher 
crests are moulded and scooped 
by the wind, the dry fluid grains 
responding in much the same 
way as snow to that compulsive 
force, while the valleys curve 
and dip and enter one another 
in a complicated system of 
watersheds that only lack 
streams to make them complete. 
The worst of them is that you 
so soon get through ; the model 
is a small one, and like the 
traveller in the story that Bevis 
told to Mark on New Formosa, 
you come all too soon to the 
‘other side.’ But here for 
once I had a glut of sandhills. 
On and on I walked, the crisp 
grains crunching softly under 
my bare soles; uphill and 
down, scaling mighty precipices 
in miniature, or threading 
through deep winding gorges 
partly clothed with the scanty 
growths that flourish in sand. 
I was soon out of sight of the 
beacon I had set up before my 
tent, the canoe’s mast with its 
little blue wind-flag at the top ; 
but sun and wind, and an 
occasional glimpse of real moun- 
tains in the background, served 
to give me my general direction. 
The dunes, too, had marked 
individual character; several 
of the tallest remained in sight 
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for a good distance, and I was 
able to memorise my course well 
enough to find my way back. 

At last I began to feel that 
the ‘other side’ was near at 
hand; the next skyline of 
sand had that final appearance 
that one gets near the top of a 
hill, and the wind was full of 
the sound of surf not far away. 
I climbed the last slope, and 
from its crest looked down 
upon the grandest sweep of 
sandy shore that I had seen 
for many a day. To right and 
left it stretched almost to the 
verge of sight; and in front 
the broad firm beach led down 
to line upon line of breakers 
roaring in from a blue and 
sparkling sea. And over all, 
in a sky clear of all but harmless 
tufts of cloud, the sun shone 
hotly. 

Ihad omitted to bring bathing 
things with me, but a look in 
both directions was enough 
to show that that did not 
matter. To the northward the 
houses of the hamlet of Inch 
were visible, some two miles 
away, and between them and 
me one solitary dark figure was 
moving on the beach, too far 
off to distinguish its nature; 
otherwise, the world seemed 
quite unpopulated. 

I shed my only two garments 
and raced down the steep slope 
and out across the firm sands 
in joyful nakedness. 

It was a long way that I 
had to wade before there was 
depth enough to swim in, but 
the spent breakers foamed about 
my knees until I was able to 
plunge into one of them and 
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roll about in the tumble of 
swirling water that bubbled like 
a newly mixed whisky-and-soda, 
and was quite as exhilarating. 

It would have been an ideal 
beach for surf-riding, if one 
had had a board ; and I thought 
of the overcrowded Cornish 
beaches, with an _ irritating 
official ready to blow his whistle 
angrily at any bather who strays 
a little from the recognised area, 
and was glad I was here. 

When I had had enough I 
walked back to the spot at 
the foot of the sandhills where 
I had left my clothes, but 
instead of putting them on I 
carried them and allowed the 
sun and wind to complete their 
task of drying me as I walked. 
I had no difficulty in finding 
my way back; the landmarks 
I had memorised were all in 
their due places, and here and 
there my own footprints showed 
in spots where pools of rain- 
water had kept the sand moist. 
The tent had a very homely 
air when I came in sight of it 
again, with its little flagstaff 
planted proudly on a neighbour- 
ing mound; and as I had 
a kettleful of fresh water in 
my bottle, I was able to make 
tea on a driftwood fire, and so 
round off my vne perfect after- 
noon in the proper way. 

As soon as I had smoked my 
after-tea pipe and tidied up, 
I set out again to follow the 
peninsula back to its root, where 
supplies of drinking-water and 
other necessities were presum- 
ably to be found. This time 
I carried my water-bottle and 
a raincoat, and the latter was 
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no vain precaution ; for before 
I reached the mainland the 
evening had clouded over, and 
a stinging squall of wind 
and rain made me take cover 
for a few minutes in the lee 
of a sandhill. But it soon 
passed, and when I had replen- 
ished my stores and eaten an 
excellent meal at the little 
hotel of Inch, I set out to walk 
‘home’ in a golden flood of 
level sunlight. 

I made my return passage 
by the western or ocean-facing 
beach, taking off shoes and 
socks as soon as I was clear 
of the hamlet and tramping 
barefoot on the vast highway 
of level sand with the perpetual 
singing roar of the breakers 
close at my side. It is at such 
moments that the least musical 
may be tempted to give way 
to song, and since there was 
none to listen but the gulls, 
there was no harm done. 

It must have been more 
than two miles to the spot 
where I had bathed in the 
afternoon, and the sun had 
set in the Atlantic before I 
reached it and retraced my 
course through the sandhills 
to my camp. I got there 
safely at last, but my day’s 
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work was not quite finished— 
I still had to rescue the 
canoe. 

I lost no time, but dumped 
my stores in the tent and at 
once set out to cross the mud- 
flats, which looked boundless 
in the fading light. My own 
tracks, now in triplicate, were 
sufficient guide, however; and 
after an eerie walk I found my 
Polly where I had left her, 
still moored to the faithful 
ash-plant, but already afloat 
on the rising tide. 

I towed her as far as the 
inch or two of water lasted 
that was needed to float her 
empty; when that gave out, 
I hoisted her on my shoulders 
in the manner of the Welsh 
coracle men, and plodded on 
along my own tracks until the 
dry sand was under me again, 
and I planted her down in a 
safe place well above the highest 
tide-mark and groped my way 
into bed in the dark. When I 
looked out for the last time, 
the sky was brilliant with 
stars; the dark smooth shapes 
of the sandhills and the thin 
line of my flagstaff just showed 
against it; and the only sound 
was the distant murmur of the 
surf on the outer shore. 


II. DESIRABLE TENANT ONLY. 


BY LEWIS LETT. 


AFTER a long spell of isolation 
in Papua the prospect of a city 
holiday looked pretty good. 
We struck Melbourne at the 


beginning of a hot summer; 
and for a time it was pleasant 
to move about in summer 
clothes, to eat civilised and 
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varied foods, to dress formally 
for the hotel dinner, and to 
disport ourselves at theatres 
and concerts and frivol with a 
gradually expanding circle of 
acquaintances. 

But there came one of those 
sudden changes of wind for 
which Melbourne is infamous. 
The freshness of the sea breeze 
was exchanged for a hot dry 
stream of vitiated air from the 
north-west. It brought all the 
sticky heat of the desert on 
its detestable wings, and picked 
up a revolting burden of smoke 
from the bush fires that were 
then devouring the Otway Forest 
and much besides. 

Then formal correctness of 
dress became an offence. Tight 
collars were an infernal inven- 
tion of the Inquisition; walk- 
ing, in the restraining garb of 
civilisation, was an iniquity 
not to be borne. Street traffic, 
which until then had impressed 
on us @ sense of our unity 
with a progressive world, be- 
came a snarling horror that 
we could not admit we had 
deserved. 

Matters were at their worst 
when the Owner and I were 
sitting in the hotel lounge 
after breakfast one morning, 
trying to find some interest 
in the excellent daily papers. 
She sat suddenly very erect, 
gripping the paper tightly in 
both hands. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, 
“ couldn’t we—I mean it would 
be—I wonder.” 

I waited patiently. 

“‘Tt’s just the very thing,” 
she said, and continued to read. 
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“Of course,” I remarked, 
‘“T knew that you must come 
round to my view in time. But 
it’s none the less ‘s 

“What on earth are you 
talking about ? ’’ she asked. 

“T don’t know yet,’’ I con- 
fessed. ‘ But I’m sure you'll 
tell me when it’s good for me to 
know.” 

‘‘ Listen to this,” she said; 
and read me an advertisement 
of a house to let on the coast— 
a house that seemed to possess 
every virtue, though its vices, 
if any, were not mentioned. 
It sounded attractive enough, 
and I was prepared to see about 
it without delay. But the 
Owner looked at me doubtfully. 

“No,” she decided. “It 
says ‘desirable tenant only.’ 
I’m sure you have lots of good 
points, but—well—would you 
say—— ?” 

I acquiesced, and she went 
alone. She was back in an 
hour. “I’ve got it,’’ she an- 
nounced in a loud clear tone 
as she crossed the lounge to- 





wards me. ‘“ And I’ve got a 
cow too.” 

I looked uneasily towards 
the door. 

“ Ass!” she said rudely. 


‘“ With the house, I mean.’’ 

Inoddedapprovingly. ‘Cows 
always improve a photograph,” 
I suggested. 

“ And the man says it gives 
lots of milk.”’ 

“ But who’s going to milk 
the beast ? ’”’ I asked. 

“You are, of course.”’ 

This was unpleasant news, 
but I swallowed it, and we got 
down to ways and means. 
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The Owner’s soft heart de- 
cided on @ ‘lady help’ to 
lighten the burden of household 
cares. ‘* Then there’ll be no 
social distinctions,” she ex- 
plained. “I hate having to 
kow-tow to my cook.”’ 

The lot fell upon Miranda, 
chiefly, I gathered, because she 
was pleasant to look upon and 
loved the country : two sterling 
virtues that were to prove her 
undoing, and ours. 

We decided to go by car 
rather than suffer the delays 
and uncertainties of the estab- 
lished route by rail and coach. 
It was a big enough touring car ; 
but its capacity was none too 
great for the demands made 
upon it. There were two trunks, 
five suitcases, a hat-box and 
dressing-case, three large boxes 
of provisions and one of books : 
such oddments as golf-clubs, 
umbrellas, a rifle, and sundry 
coats and rugs were poked into 
such crevices as presented them- 
selves. These things being satis- 
factorily stowed, we prepared 
to embark. But we had 
reckoned without Miranda. 

She came along at the last 
moment, smiling amiably and 
carrying @ large hat-box. A 
porter followed her with a steel 
trunk of generous size, a suit- 
case, and a nondescript but 
imposing bundle. These neces- 
sitated an entirely new scheme 
of arrangement, and, while the 
idle populace stood by, our 
proud edifice was demolished 
and then rebuilt hearer to our 
hearts’ desire. The Owner sat 
in front with the driver, 
Miranda and I behind, separated 
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by a noble pile of impedimenta 
that rose well above our heads. 
With my feet on a knee-high 
structure of miscellanies, and 
with a golf-bag in the small of 
my back, I grinned at the 
Owner ; she smiled at Miranda, 
and we all looked encouragingly 
at the driver. ‘“ Let her go,” I 
said firmly; and we began to 
roll gently down Collins Street. 

The road to Geelong, we were 
informed, was good, the only 
obstacle being offered by the 
And the informa- 
tion was accurate enough. We 
came upon it about half-way 
between Melbourne and Gee- 
long. The well-metalled road 
crossed a slight ridge and de- 
scended to a shallow depression. 
Here the road widened to five 
or six times its normal width, 
and its surface was a lake of 
mud. We stopped and adjusted 
the chains, then rolled gently 
into the morass. We were in 
trouble immediately. Despite 
the chains the wheels skidded 
badly, and speed was reduced 
to a crawl while the engine 
whirred angrily in low gear. 
Still, we kept moving until we 
reached the approximate centre 
of the mess. There we stuck ; 
and none of the devices of our 
not inexperienced driver served 
to take us either forward or 
back. He, poor soul, sought 
relief in a muttered selection 
of vivid Australianisms, while 
showers of soft brown mud, 
thrown up by the furiously 
spinning wheels, fell round us 
and caked us and our mountain 
of baggage. 

Rather nobly, I thought, I 
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climbed over the barrier of 
impedimenta lashed to the 
running-board and dropped into 
the mud. But all the shoving 
that I could do made no differ- 
ence. There was nothing for it 
but to unload the car. It was 
great fun. Piece by piece we 
carried the load through mud 
that, though not more than a 
foot deep, made its way in- 
sidiously to our shoulders, two 
hundred yards to where the 
lake ended and a clean firm 
surface showed itself. Great 
fun, while the Owner and 
Miranda sat in cushioned ease 
and watched us flounder. Each 
load seemed a little heavier than 
the last and thrust us deeper 
into the viscous mess. Mud 
penetrated our clothes till our 
feet squirmed in a greasy soup 
of it, and all our garments 
clung to us, clammy and stiff. 
But we did it, and a little more 
shoving helped the lightened 
car to get a start and plough its 
way on to dry land to be re- 
loaded. The Owner was looking 
at me pensively as I climbed 
over the door at last and sub- 
sided into my nook. 

“ What a pity you haven’t 
got rheumatism or something,’’ 
she said sympathetically ; and 
I bowed my gratitude. 

‘“‘Mud baths are wonderful, 
you know,” she explained ; 
‘‘ and there’s all that beautiful 
mud going to waste.” 

The rest of the road was 
good, through Geelong and on to 
Anglesea. From there we were 
told that it was ‘‘no worse 
than some”; and, indeed, it 
was better than most. We 
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were on the edge of the Otway 
Forest, where fire had wrought 
dreadful havoc during the last 
weeks. For many miles the 
countryside was burned black 
and bare. <A few trees still 
stood, glowing like pillars of 
fire, their bark smouldering. 
Others lay supine, the breeze 
fanning the fire that consumed 
them, and carrying their smoke 
and ashes across the road. 
Here and there a newly fallen 
tree lay across the track, and 
had to be rolled aside before 
we could find a passage. But 
we got through the devastated 
area to a region of big gum trees, 
grass, and ling; and late in 
the afternoon found our destina- 
tion in a rather big bungalow 
that looked out over a quarter- 
mile of picturesque grass and 
trees to the sea. 

Miranda was a good-natured, 
smiling, and ornamental person ; 
but on that first evening she 
showed no overwhelming passion 
for work. A love of nature is 
commendable ; but there are 
times when it should be re- 
strained. Miranda found the 
fascination of open air and 
gum trees irresistible, and while 
she worshipped joyously at the 
widespread altar of Pan, she 
was content to leave to us 
the more mundane tasks of 
unpacking, fire- making, and 
general rummaging that were 
necessary before lamps were 
filled and lighted and an end 
made to the day’s labours. 
However, nothing mattered 
very much for the moment, 
and a picnic meal in front of 
a glowing wood-fire was far 
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too pleasant to be marred by 
dissensions. 

Next morning I began to 
wonder. That the house should 
be silent when I turned out at 
daylight was natural enough ; 
but when I returned from a 
leisurely swim an hour later 
and found it still silent, the 
prospect was not quite so rosy. 
There was no fire in the kitchen, 
nor any sign of life. I rooted 
out a spirit stove and made 
tea for the alleviation of the 
Owner’s pangs and my own, 
then, on her instructions, 
knocked at Miranda’s door. 
A sleepy voice answered. 

‘‘Tt’s seven o’clock,’”’ I said 
severely. 

There was the sound of a 
yawn. Then, ‘Is tea ready?” 
Miranda asked. 

I hedged. “I understood 
you were going to make it,” 
I said. 

Miranda’s voice expressed sur- 
prise. “Oh, I never get up 
till I’ve had my tea,’’ she said 
with some dignity. 

There seemed no fitting reply, 
so I reported to the Owner. 

“The dear thing,” she com- 
mented pleasantly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you’d better take her some. 
I'll speak to her later.’’ 

Humbly I made more tea 
and conveyed it to Miranda’s 
door. ‘‘ We usually have break- 
fast at half-past eight,” I told 
her. 

“Suits me,” said Miranda. 

It was certainly a lovely 
morning. Australian birds can- 
not sing; but they have, some 
of them, musical calls that 
sound well when combined in 
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numbers. The air was sparkling 
with early sunshine, and a light 
breeze from the Antarctic served 
to circulate the faint but ex- 
hilarating scent of gum leaves. 
But such impressions had to 
be enjoyed subconsciously. My 
job was to find the cow and 
milk it. The animal was, natur- 
ally, at the farthest possible 
point from the house, and 
stood chewing contentedly with 
its head over the fence by the 
road. A judicious blend of 
moral and physical treatment 
persuaded it gradually into the 
enclosed yard at the back of 
the house, and I left it there 
while I went to look for a 
bucket. 

I had, of course, seen cows 
milked, and there seemed 
nothing in it. But either the 
cow was a dud or [I still had 
something to learn. The Owner 
was coldly scornful when I 
presented the bucket with 
approximately a gill of white 
fluid as the result of half an 
hour of earnest application. 
But I was saved a reprimand 
by the sudden appearance of 
Miranda. 

She came from the direction 
of the sea. Her hair—nice 
hair, too—was disordered, and 
her cheeks glowing; and in 
her arms she bore a great 
bouquet of wild flowers which 
she threw down in a heap on 
the kitchen table. 


“Gee, I’m hungry,’ she 
said brightly. “Is breakfast 
ready ? ”’ 

The Owner turned and looked 


at her severely; but severity 
could not be maintained in 
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face of such smiling happiness. 
The incident passed; but the 
prophetic eye could not fail 
to see in it the beginning of 
the end. And a few days later 
Miranda left. 

Life became a little strenuous. 
My milking powers had to be 
developed despite the pained 
protests of the cow. Firewood 
had to be cut from fallen 
branches on the 300-acre estate 
and brought in daily. Fires 
had to be lighted and main- 
tained; hot water prepared 
for baths, meals cooked, and 
tables laid; crockery and 
cutlery washed; floors swept 
and occasionally scrubbed ; 
supplies brought down from 
the gate where they were daily 
deposited by the passing coach ; 
and a thousand other details 
served to remind us that holi- 
days are not an empty dream. 

But we found time to get 
about a good deal. The coast 
is rocky, though a shallow bay 
opposite the house offered the 
best possible bathing. And at 
low tide the rocks provided 
good sport in the form of 
lobster fishing. 

In more effete countries 
lobsters are caught in traps; 
but Australia has a better 
method. There is a creature 
known as a ‘mutton-fish’: 
a shell-fish solid and meaty 
and nearly as large as a man’s 
closed fist. One of these, freed 
from its shell, is tied to the 
end of a line and lowered by 
means of. a rod from the rocks 
to the vicinity of any promising 
crevice. With luck a dark- 
green shape crawls presently 
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from the niche and wraps itself 
round the bait. And there is 
room for the exercise of patience 
and skill in gently raising the 
potential catch to within reach 
of a landing-net. The least 
jerk of the line or obvious move- 
ment of the net is enough to 
warn him. There is a sudden 
stroke of the flippers, and the 
lobster is a yard away from the 
bait and sinking rapidly ; nor 
will any amount of patient 
dallying tempt him again. It 
is a delicate art; and the joy 
of landing a good specimen and 
hustling him into the waiting 
sack is proportionately sweet. 

On the downs that crown the 
cliffs, rabbits are seen, but in 
such moderate numbers that at 
first one is inclined to scoff at 
the Australian hatred of them. 
But stand for a little, and the 
creatures appear as though from 
nowhere. The ground seems 
to be alive and in continuous 
motion. Where were a few 
isolated rabbits innocently 
nibbling at grass-blades there 
appears in less than a minute 
a living carpet of them, in 
places so thick that the ground 
is hidden. But raise a hand or 
move @ foot, and they disappear 
as though they had been an 
optical delusion to be dispelled 
by @ wink. 

Even to the visitor who 
looks upon rabbits merely as 
game, they become repulsive 
by virtue of their enormous 
numbers. From the honour- 
able position of ground game 
they sink quickly into the 
category of vermin. But to the 
farmer they are something far 
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worse than even the term 
‘vermin’ implies. The damage 
that they do to growing crops 
is prodigious ; and after trying 
every conceivable method to 
exterminate them, farmers rely 
on the laying of poison bait as 
the least. useless of many ex- 
pedients. Fumigation of the 
burrows, dynamite, the intro- 
duction of weasels, wholesale 
shooting and trapping, all in 
turn proved their inefficacy ; 
and wire-net fences, even when 
buried well below the surface, 
delayed the ravaging hordes for 
only so long as was needed to 
burrow beneath them. It fol- 
lows that land on the coast of 
Victoria, though good, is cheap ; 
also that to shoot a fox is, in 
that neighbourhood, almost as 
great a crime as in England, 
not because it spoils non-ex- 
istent hunting, but because 
foxes do at least something to 
keep the numbers down. 

About a week after Miranda’s 
departure an agency at Gee- 
long forwarded us by coach 
an assorted consignment of 
domestic virtues in the per- 
son of Pandora Slithers. We 
decided on the former name, 
because hope was the only virtue 
that we were able to discover 
in her. Not hope in any widely 
diffused or accurately focussed 
sense, but vague and unjustifi- 
able hope that a gullible Fate 
would see to it that she managed 
to avoid undue exertion, and 
that a kindly world would take 
her at her own valuation. 

Slithers was an unusual girl. 
She was designed less on 
esthetic than on utilitarian 
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lines. Her legs were bowed ; 
She affected low-heeled or en- 
tirely heelless slippers that gave 
rise to the peculiar gait that 
inspired us in naming her. 
She was short and rather dumpy, 
chary of speech, unsmiling and 
freckled, with a yellow com- 
plexion, a receding chin, and 
straw - coloured hair without 
lustre and meagre in quantity 
that she strained tightly back 
from her forehead and tied in a 
tight little ball at the back of 
her head. 

She scrubbed floors and tables 
assiduously, but could not be 
persuaded that to clean the 
grate daily was desirable. She 
made wonderful omelettes and 
deplorable cakes. Her roasting 
and boiling were perfect, her 
frying and grilling tragic. But 
she won my heart on her first 
morning with us. She was 
washing dishes when I made 
my appearance at the kitchen 
door with the bucket containing 
my daily contribution of milk, 
by now increased to nearly half 
a pint. She dried her hands 
and took the bucket, looked 
hard at its contents and then 
at me, and slithered out to the 
yard. The cow was still there ; 
and within a quarter of an hour 
had yielded nearly two gallons 
of milk which Slithers carried 
back to the kitchen and poured, 
foaming, into a large earthen- 
ware pan. Thus we were blessed 
with cream, the greater part 
of which Pandora allocated to 
her own use as a cosmetic. 

It was on a rather cold night 
in early May that I saw from a 
window a faint light moving 
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among the trees. The night 
‘was very dark, and a cold 
southerly wind was driving light 
rain in from the sea. That 
anybody should elect to wander 
in the open in that isolated 
place was a little curious, and 
I went out to investigate. The 
light seemed to burn steadily 
for some seconds, move a little, 
and go out, to be renewed at 
almost regular intervals. I 
followed it up and presently 
came upon Slithers, a lighted 
match in her hand, peering 
intently among the trees. She 
looked at me quite unperturbed. 

‘‘T was looking for the cow,”’’ 
she explained. ‘‘ She ought to 
be in the shed. It’s a nasty 
night, and she might catch 
cold.” 

The devotion that will search 
for a cow on a dark night with 
only a box of safety matches to 
light three hundred acres of 
grass and gum trees is surely 
beyond all praise. 

In almost every way our 
temporary home was a success. 
The air was invigorating, the 
scenery varied and fine, and 
the country good to walk over ; 
and there was a sufficient variety 
of interests to keep us fully 
alive. But the matter of pro- 
viding firewood was a necessity 
that imposed a galling restraint 
on freedom. 

The Owner expressed a strong 
preference for ‘ironbark’ as 
fuel. There was reason in it; 
for ironbark, though it needs 
an established fire to ignite it, 
gives out a steady hot glow 
that refuses to flame and re- 
duces the wood to fine white 
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ash. It belies its name in that 
the bark is no harder than most ; 
but the wood itself stubbornly 
resists all attacks either by axe 
or by saw. It is incredibly 
hard, cruelly heavy, impossibly 
tough ; and the satisfaction in 
its use was largely discounted, 
not so much by the labour of 
winning it as by the ignominy 
of facing always Pandora’s lofty 
disdain when I arrived at the 
kitchen door with my daily 
barrow-loads. And the whole 
matter of firewood took on an 
added repulsiveness when the 
horse died. 

We had been warned to be 
careful of the horse. He was, 
it seemed, an old family pet. 
Indeed our first sight of the 
beast assured us that his value 
must surely be sentimental 
and his virtues legendary rather 
than contemporary. Bones 
stuck out all over him; his 
knees sagged and his head 
drooped. His lower lip hung 
downwards in what looked like 
chronic petulance. He ate enor- ° 
mously, but with a misanthropic 
air, and without either apparent 
enjoyment or consequent nutri- 
tion. For several weeks we 
ignored him; then the Owner 
thought that sea-water about 
his hocks might enliven him. 
But he refused to be led either 
seawards or anywhere else. 
Saddled in obedience to her 
orders, he lay down with a 
grunt as soon as her foot was 
in the stirrup. 

Determined that he should 
be reintroduced to the happiness 
of useful employment, she then 
ordained that he should be 
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harnessed and should draw the 
buggy and us over the three 
miles of reasonable road to the 
inlet. From the first there 
was not much joy in the experi- 
ment. We sat aloft, holding 
the reins and looking expect- 
antly along the prominent ridge 
of his spine, which described 
a slow curve from his tail to 
where his neck inclined sharply 
downwards. But he moved. 
His gait was unwilling and 
incredibly slow; there was 
nothing of the joy of service 
in his aspect; but distinctly 
he moved, along the level and 
up the gentle incline towards 
the gate. 

There he paused to meditate, 
long after I had opened it for 
him. So long, indeed, that we 
gave it up and hinted to him 
by medium of the reins that he 
might turn round and go home. 
But no. The least intimation 
of our wishes was enough to 
persuade him to the contrary 
course. Deliberately, his head 
raised a little and his flapping 
ears proclaiming his independ- 
ence, he strolled gently along 
the road. 

This was almost too good to 
be true; and certainly it was 
too good to last. Minutes 
passed, while the noble beast 
pushed yard after yard behind 
him. In half an hour he had 
done nearly a mile when a 
moderate downward slope threw 
the weight of the buggy into 
the scale, and he hastened his 
stately footsteps to the hollow 
at the bottom. 

There he stopped and turned 
and stood. He had lost interest 
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in the slowly changing scenery, 
and became rapt in philosophic 
dreams of a happier world than 
ours. The Owner could do 
nothing with him. I dismounted 
and attempted to lead him first 
onwards towards the inlet, and 
then, conceding the point, back 
towards home. But he would 
have neither. 

Resolutely we withdrew our 
attention from him. There was 
a@ coppice of blackwood trees 
beside us; birds piped gaily in 
their branches, and a pair of 
silver- grey ‘possums played 
prettily among the dark foliage, 
their coats glistening in the 
sunlight that threw quivering 
patterns on the ground beneath 
and on the white and mauve 
and purple ling that grew there. 
And presently a reddish-brown 
fox trotted into view on his 
way to the rabbit warrens on 
the cliffs. But time was getting 
on, and in that wonderful air 
hunger called insistently at regu- 
lar intervals. 

“Come along, old boy,” the 
Owner said persuasively at last. 
That seemed to be the last 
straw. The animal swung his 
head half-way to look at her, 
thought better of it, slowly sank 
to his knees, then to his 
haunches, and lay still. 

We did all that could be 
done; but nothing that we 
could think of would persuade 
him to resume the burden of 
duty. And at last I set re- 
luctantly about the task of 
unharnessing him. He appeared 
to have been waiting for this ; 
for the moment he was free he 
started to his feet in a series of 
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jerks that seemed to set his 
bones rattling, shook himself 
with the vigour of a colt, and, 
before I could get my hand on 
the bridle, broke suddenly into 
a trot, then a canter, up the 
hill and over its brow, harness 
clattering and reins dragging, 
in a cloud of dust, leaving us 
beside the buggy with our 
thoughts. 

Fortunately the thing was 
not heavy, and I managed to 
get it somehow, to the accom- 
paniment of the Owner’s de- 
risive comments, up the hill 
and home. The creature was 
standing by the gate, clearly 
annoyed that he was delayed 
there; and he pushed through 
brusquely as soon as the Owner 
opened it. 

After that we ignored him ; 
and it was not until the last 
day of our stay that he made 
known to me the fact that he 
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was dead. Long before I saw 
him lying on his side in the 
shade of a big blue gum the 
intelligence was forced upon 
me. The very air was pregnant 
with the tragedy. He was, in 
fact, past burying ; but he had 
to be dealt with ; and the only 
means that suggested itcelf was 
fire. This, as I afterwards 
learned, is the accepted method. 
So from anywhere within a 
radius of three hundred yards 
I dragged twigs and branches 
and sheets of bark, and rolled 
such logs as could be moved 
by levers and much effort, and 
at last, keeping carefully to 
windward, set fire to the pile. 

The best part of a very fine 
day was occupied in replenish- 
ing the funeral pyre; and as 
we left on the following morning, 
a thin spiral of blue smoke still 
rose to disperse itself among 
the blue-green leaves. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


THERE was romance in our 
town in those days, all dead 
and forgotten now except by 
those who knew Miss Letty 
and heard the Larrabee sagas 
from her lips. Her ancestor 
was an exiled Carolina loyalist 
who came to Nova Scotia in 
1783 and lived and worked and 
kept a diary covering thirty 
years of Oldport history. Yes, 
romance. There is for instance 
the supreme adventure of Flora 
Larrabee. It is all there in 
old Sumter Larrabee’s diary, 
in two prosaic entries in the 
early winter of 1800, among the 
items of saw-mill business, the 
final accounts of the cod fishery, 
the salmon-netting in the Lab- 
rador rivers, the trading voyages 
to New England, Carolina and 
the West Indies, and the news 
of his privateers and their 
doings against the French and 
Spanish in the Caribbean. 
Nowadays the story of Flora 
Larrabee reads like a bad melo- 
drama in one or two acts, but 
the play was far from old 
Sumter’s mind when he sat 
down one bleak night of early 
winter and wrote— 


Nov. 3, 1800.—Wind 
N.W. and cold. Mr Bol- 
ger’s schooner gets in 
from Halifax this even- 
ing’s Tide. Lieutenant 
Rich’d. Green is come in 
her with a Military Party 


seeking a Desserter from 
the Fencibles. I send out 
Notices by Black Phillip 
to be Posted on the door 
of the Church and the 
Methodist meeting House 
and the Bridge towards 
the Falls, but I Judge the 
man has gone to the West- 
ward in one of the fishing 
Shallops. This afternoon 
my Daughter Flora rode 
Manners to the Falls. Abi- 
gail Fisher & Mary Gidner 
went with her, all on Horse 
Back, and returned at Sun- 
sett. Squally and spitting 
Snow. 


At that time, you understand, 
Oldport was like a frontier 
town, barely forty years settled, 
drawing its life from the sea 
by way of the fishery, the West 
India trade, and the lucrative 
business of privateering ; know- 
ing little and caring nothing of 
the still mysterious interior that 
came down to the outskirts of 
the town in a forest of pine, 
hemlock and spruce. The river 
that fed the Larrabee saw-mill 
came out of a wilderness tra- 
versed by a few trappers and 
woodsmen and by wandering 
bands of MicMacs, no longer 
warlike. A government sur- 
veyor had blazed a proposed 
road across the province to the 
Bay of Fundy, but nothing had 
been done about it and his 
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blazing had turned grey on the 
hardwoods and filled with gum 
on the softwoods and soon 
would be forgotten. It is a 
curious commentary on the life 
of a seafaring community of 
the time that nearly two hun- 
dred men and boys in Oldport 
could speak familiarly of Lab- 
rador, Madeira, New York or 
‘ Curassow,’ while those who 
had seen the first lake on the 
river, twenty miles up-stream 
from Oldport, could be num- 
bered on a@ pair of hands. A 
track straggled down the coast 
from Halifax, barely passable 
on horseback, past the German 
settlements, and little used ; it 
existed by virtue of pitiful 
grants made by a military- 
minded government towards 
bridging and clearing. For the 
Oldport women who lived and 
toiled in frugal isolation on the 
rocky shelf between the woods 
and the sea it must have 
been an existence of stupefying 
monotony. Most of them died 
young. The Old Burying 
Ground, enclosed now in an 
iron fence and open to visitors 
in the summer season, is full 
of pathetic little monuments. 
If you demand a clow to the 
strange affair of Flora Larrabee 
I think you must seek it there, 
and in the fact that she was 
motherless after 1795. 

Colonel Larrabee had a saw- 
mill at the falls two miles above 
Oldport, where the _ river 
dropped fifteen feet into the 
head of the tide. The boards 
and ship-timbers were floated 
down to his wharf in clumsy 
rafts, for the road was barely 
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passable in a light ox-cart and 
rough going on horseback. The 
saw-mill hands lived with their 
families in a little group of 
houses at the falls, and Flora 
Larrabee went there frequently, 
sometimes with a message from 
her father, often merely for the 
ride. She was a small girl of 
twenty-two, finely made, with 
her father’s glowing black eyes 
and a lively manner that came 
through her mother from the 
Nesbits of Savannah; and if 
you wish to read between the 
lines of Sumter’s diary you 
must see her now, riding up the 
river road from Oldport with 
@ pair of boon companions on 
that November day so very 
long ago. 

The three jogged along the 
narrow track in file, letting the 
horses pick their own way along 
the wagon ruts between the 
stumps and boulders. Each 
held the reins in one cold hand 
and warmed the other in her 
muff. There was shelter 
wherever the road crossed a 
bend in the river, with dense 
green walls of pine and spruce on 
either hand, but where it came 
out on the bank the wind rose 
off the grey water in icy gusts, 
flinging itself in their faces. 

In one of these comfortless 
places they came upon a man 
footing it briskly towards the 
falls. The raw wind carried 
the sound of their little caval- 
cade away from him until 
Manners clattered a hoof upon 
a stone at his very back. The 
man’s response was prompt. 
He leaped aside and opened a 
large clasp-knife in a single 
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movement, a swift instinctive 
movement, as if he had done it 
many times before. The girls 
pulled up at once; for a 
moment they stared at the 
man, and a pair of desperate 
blue eyes stared back at them, 
roving from face to face. 

“The deserter, I presume,”’ 
said Flora Larrabee, sitting up 
very straight. 

“You presume too much,” 
said the man shortly. He shut 
the knife and put it in his 
pocket. 

“Don’t lie, my good man. 
The description’s out and every- 
body’s seen it by this time. 
‘Age 28, light - brown hair, 
sharp visage, blue eyes, wearing 
the uniform of the Nova Scotia 
Fencibles; grey jacket with 
yellow trimming, pantaloons a 
shade darker grey. Name 
Aquila Denby. Has been a 
seaman.’ That’s you. Don’t 
deny it.’”? She might have been 
old “Colonel Sumter Larrabee 
himself. 

“Tt’s past denying,’ said 
Aquila Denby. ‘ They’ve been 
devilish quick.’’ 

“ T think,’’ murmured Abigail 
faintly, ‘‘ we’d better be going.” 

“Hush up, Nabby, do. 
You’re a foolish young man, 
Aquila Denby. Foolish to run 
away and very foolish to come 
this way. Why didn’t you keep 
along the coast ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Because that’s the way they 
expect me to go. Who is it? 
Old Wollenhaupt ? ”’ 

“Tt’s a Lieutenant Green 
with four soldiers.”’ 

“Whew! Want me badly, 
don’t they ? ” 
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Flora let the reins drop and 
thrust both hands into her muff, 
completely mistress of the situa- 
tion. ‘ They’ll get you, too.” 

Aquila Denby looked up and 
down the lonely road. The 
long straight reach of the river 
lay ahead, but the distant saw- 
mill and houses were hidden by 
a wooded island just below the 
falls. Oldport was lost in the 
woods behind him. “ Not if 
I have your horse,’ he said 
coolly. He stepped up to 
Manners and seized the idle 
reins. Mary Gidner dropped 
her muff and jerked her horse 
about, squealing absurdly, “ I’ll 
rouse the town ! ” 

“You'll do no such thing,”’ 
Flora snapped. ‘ There’s no 
harm in the man. He’s an 
idiot. Where would you go 
with my horse, idiot? The 
road ends at the falls, a mile 
ahead.” 

The man read truth in her 
confident black eyes and 
dropped the reins. “I could 
take to the woods,” he said 
stubbornly. 

“In November? Without 
axe and gun? Youare an idiot.” 

Aquila Denby folded his 
ragged arms. “I’m none 0’ 
your blessed regulars, ma’am, 

that’s lost outside a barrack- 
yard. I’m country born, and 
lived in the woods before this. 
I’d shift somehow, I guess. 
There’s Indians. I could hunt 
up @ band o’ MicMacs some- 
where and pass the winter. 
Then pull foot in the spring, 
when they’ve written me off 
the muster roll.” He went 
over the prospects aloud, as if 
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the girls and horses were not 
there at all. 

“Indians!” Flora said. 
“ Always begging about the 
settlements for bread in the 
winter-time. Too shiftless to 


hunt. You’d starve. Better 
give yourself up.” 
‘“ What for?’’ The deserter 


looked up with a wry sinile. 

“Four or five hundred 
lashes,” chirped Abigail sud- 
denly. ‘‘ And serve you right.” 

“It comes off your lips very 
lightly, ma’am. And have you 
considered hanging? It’s just 
three months ago there was a 
fine hanging of deserters at 
Halifax. A real high-toned 
affair, with the garrison drawn 
up on the town common and 
eleven poor devils dressed in 
white for the occasion, with 
coffins at their feet and the 
garrison chaplain and Father 
Burke to give ’em a word in 
passing. I was there, ma’am, 
with my hands dead cold on 
the musket muzzle, though it 
was summer weather. But the 
Duke of Kent, that might have 
saved ’em all with a stroke of 
pen, was off for England. A 
hard man, that ; but handsome, 
and fond o’ fun, and popular 
in his way. As it was they 
reprieved eight under the very 
gallows, when their souls were 
already dead, and three were 
left to swing. Ay, right on the 
town common, with all Halifax 
looking on. A fine spectacle, 
that. You’d have enjoyed it.” 

“ Not I,” said Flora Larrabee, 
very white. “ I’ve said nothing 
of giving you up. Be siill, 
Nabby.”’ 
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The deserter looked up and 
down the road again. “ Then 
why d’you wish me to go back 
to town ? ” 

“So you can hide in my 
father’s store-loft, idiot.’ 

Abigail and Mary sang a 


horrified duet. ‘* Flora Larra- 
bee ! ” 
“Yes!” Her black eyes 


were dancing with an excite- 
ment new in her life. ‘Of 
course he can. It’s the last 
place they’d look. I’d love to 
see the face of that stiff 
lieutenant if he knew.” 

“ Or your father’s,” suggested 
Abigail Fisher pointedly. 

“That’s my affair, Nabby 
Fisher. If you or Mary breathe 
a word I’ll scratch your eyes 
out.” She turned to the man 
eagerly. ‘‘ Keep off the road, 
you understand? There’s a 
bridge over the grist mill brook 
on the edge of the town; make 
your way there through the 
woods. I'll meet you at the 
bridge after dark.” 

When she came for him 
Aquila Denby was lurking under 
the timbers of the bridge itself. 
“ A draughty hole, ma’am, and 
fine storage for a corpse.” 

“ You’re not dead yet, idiot. 
Put this around you and take 
care of it. It’s an old cloak 
that belonged to my mother. 
And here’s a calash.”’ 

“No!” For a moment he 
had a sharp suspicion that he 
was being made the victim of 
a prank. He had a wild im- 
pulse te dash for the woods. 

“Put it on! If I’m seen 
with a man after dark there’ll © 
be questions to answer. You'll 
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go a8 @ woman or not at 
all.” 

He put the thing on awk- 
wardly, and his face was lost 
in its shadow. It billowed and 
settled uneasily as he walked, 
for it caught the air like a 
wind-scoop. 

It was no long journey from 
the edge of the settlement to 
Colonel Larrabee’s wharf store. 
The town was a sprawl of houses 
grouped about a single street 
running parallel with the river. 
In the outskirts they were 
common log shanties, and be- 
cause the poor could not afford 
candles they were like a double 
row of tombs now in their silence 
and darkness. Down past Ship- 
yard Point and the militia 
parade-ground stood the frame 
houses of merchants and ship- 
owners, with yellow light glow- 
ing in the windows and the 
flicker of open fires. The street, 
a@ quagmire after the autumn 
rains, bore @ thin crust, for 
there was @ sharp frost in the 
air. Walking was a matter of 
effort, especially for people in 
a hurry. Long after, when she 
was an old woman, Flora re- 
membered every minute of that 
flight through the dark street, 
with the mud crust giving way 
underfoot and her pattens sink- 
ing out of depth, and Aquila 
Denby holding her arm. At 
last there was a pattern of 
masts and spars against the 
starlight to the left. The girl 
jerked her arm towards it. So 
far they had not met a soul, 
- but now a door opened suddenly 
and there was a shadow play 
of figures in a rectangle of 
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yellow light, and voices calling 
good-night and complaining of 
the cold. 

“Run,” whispered Flora 
Larrabee. They ran, past a 
number of silent houses in a 
lane, past a blacksmith’s shop 
with its great cooling-tub and 
a smell of Spanish River coals, 
past a succession of looming 
sheds. There was a whiff of 
salt and a smell of dried codfish 
stored in the lofts, 

The girl halted at a dim 
door, rattled a key, pulled him 
into a black cavern full of the 
smell of tar and gun-grease, 
and another scent, faint but 
pungent. 

‘Take my hand,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘* We daresn’t strike a 
light.” 

‘“ Who’s to see? ’’ grumbled 
Aquila Denby, _ blundering 
against hard and bulky objects. 

“‘ Nobody, idiot. It’s the 
powder.”’ She felt for the 
stairs with a foot and led him 
upward, her iron-shod pattens 
clinking on the steps. 

‘Powder?’ he 
sniffing. 

“Yes. And the King’s 
powder at that. Father’s com- 
mander of the militia.’’ 

They were in a loft. The 
deserter retained her hand in 
his strong fingers. 

‘‘ What’s your name again, 
ma’am ? ”’ 

“Flora. My father’s Colonel 
Larrabee. He’s a magistrate 
and Deputy Registrar of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court and a lot 
of other things. They’ll never 
look here for you.”’ 

“ Flora. Flora. 


repeated, 


I like that. 
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Goddess of the flowers, eh? 
I thank you, my goddess.” 

“Thank your stars, Aquila 
Denby.” She pulled her hand 
away and put a small bundle 
in his arms. ‘ There’s bread 
and cheese, and corn-cake, and 
a bottle -of Madeira. Keep 
quiet and don’t stir from the 
loft. Ill come again tomorrow 
night.” 

The deserter took the package 
absently. ‘‘ One moment. Why 
are you doing all this ? ”’ 

“You wouldn’t believe me if 
I told you,’’ she said. 

“Tl believe anything you 
say,’ said Aquila Denby. 

“Well, you looked hungry 
and hunted. Like—like Prince 
Charlie in the Highlands. You 
see, I was named after Flora 
Macdonald. My parents knew 
her in Carolina. She and her 
husband and sons and my 
father and mother were loyalists 
together in the Revolution. My 
mother told me the story many 
times. It was that, and—vwell, 
I thought it would be exciting. 
Now that you’re here I’m a 
little frightened. You must 
stay here till Green and his 
men are gone.”’ 

“ And then ? ” 

“ That’s for you to decide. 
Why did you run away ? ”’ 

The deserter shrugged in the 
darkness. ‘For the reason I 
enlisted. A whim. Oh, I was 
ripe for it. I wouldn’t have 
minded fighting; I’ve done a 
bit of that, and in some queer 
corners. But garrison duty, 
ah! That only eats a man’s 
heart and brains.’”’ The phrase 
reminded him of his empty 
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stomach. He tore open the 
package and gnawed at the 
great country loaf. 

When she had gone he 
fumbled his way about the loft 
and found a bundle of old 
herring net stowed upon a 
rafter. He pulled it down for 
a bed, and discovered in the 
morning with a whimsical grin 
that his pillow was a little heap 
of flannel powder cartridges. 
Grey light struggled through 
the single dusty window. The 
storehouse was a stout affair 
of massive hewn pine beams 
and posts, with oak treenails 
running through tenon and 
mortice, the work of men who 
built houses as well as ships. 
There were many kegs with the 
government crow-foot burnt in 
the wood, a pile of flannel 
powder bags, another of can- 
ister shot. Two open barrels 
held musket cartridges, and on 
one of them lay an open box 
of cartridges, some of them 
broken and the powder spilled. 
The explorer thought of rats. 

There was a thin film of dust 
over everything. The militia 
had not been mustered in some 
months. Their muskets, a hun- 
dred perhaps, stood in racks 
along both walls of the loft, and 
above them hung several worms, 
rammers, and sponges for the 
guns of the town battery. Rub- 
bing his finger in the dust that 
clung to the oil of the muskets, 
he decided there had been no 
muster since early summer, 
probably the King’s birthday. 
He called up a picture of the 
militia company forming up on 
the parade-ground, cross-belts 
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slung over homespun jackets, 
muskets polished, all under the 
critical eye of old Larrabee ; 
then the march along the town 
street towards Ballast Cove, 
where a battery of long eighteens 
commanded the river entrance ; 
drum rattling bravely, urchins 
running alongside, women and 
old men following behind ; the 
flag run up, a salute fired— 
with the King’s powder—from 
the long eighteens, accompanied 
by the more modest discharge 
—owners’ powder — fired by 
privateers lying in the river ; 
and at night the houses of 
merchants and ship-owners and 
the more prosperous captains 
lit from cellar to garret with 
candles in every window, a 
sight for the avid townsfolk, 
while twenty or thirty gentle- 
men sat down to a dinner at the 
biggest tavern and toasted The 
King, The Lieutenant-Governor, 
Our Fair Province, Success to 
the Forces, and so on far into 
the night. 

The store (always described 
in the Larrabee diary as the 
King’s Store, to mark it from 
the building farther up the lane 
in which the Colonel conducted 
his own business) lay at the 
head of the Larrabee wharf, 
and all day the deserter listened 
to passing feet and voices. 
There was no window on the 
river side, but he guessed that 
a ship of some importance lay 
at the wharf and that she was 
fitting for a voyage. An ox- 
cart made regular trips down the 
lane to the wharf, and there was 
@ constant rattle of wheel- 
barrows. The girl came like a 
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ghost each night with food and 
drink—sometimes wine, some- 
times water. 

“T daresn’t take much of 
father’s wine,’’? she whispered 
ruefully on the fourth night. 

“'You’re taking too much 
risk,” Aquila Denby said 
gravely. ‘Olear of anything 
else I’m afraid for you in this 
damned lane at night. The 
wenches hanging about the 
wharves o’ nights are con- 
sidered fair game all round, and 
a seaman full of rum-flip’s no 
gentleman.”’ 

‘¢ Only if the wench is looking 
to be caught,” Flora said. 

‘¢ Where’s the lieutenant ? ”’ 

“Staying at our house. The 
soldiers bed in the garret. They 
went to Gun Cove in a sloop 
yesterday and searched the fish- 
ing vessels there, and found two 
men of the Royal Newfoundland. 
At least, Lieutenant Green says 
they are. He’s lodged them in 
the town jail. The men say 
they are fishermen lately come 
from the eastward. How are 
you getting along ? ”’ 

‘6 Well enough,’’ Aquila said. 
Then passionately, “If only 
you could come in the day- 
time. I want to see your face. 
Why, you might be that Abigail 
girl, or my own grandmother, 
for all I can see. I peer out of 
that filthy little window all 
day; there’s an opening be- 
tween the sheds and lofts where 
I can see & bit, a fathom or so, 
of the town street, and I watch 
like a cat at a mouse-hole hoping 
to see you pass. Once or twice 
there’s been a girl in a grey 
cloak, but she moves too fast— 
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four steps and out o’ sight. But 
I’m a filthy object. It’s just as 
well. Id frighten you. A 
beard like a hatful of oakum, 
and dirt from head to foot.” 

The girl put up her hand and 
explored his face. ‘‘ You’d be 
the better for a shave, Aquila 
Denby, and that’s the truth.” 
She giggled a little. “I'll bring 
soap and razor tomorrow night.”’ 
He took her hands and pressed 
them against his face. To Flora 
Larrabee he seemed like a small 
boy seeking comfort in the 
darkness. Her fingers relaxed 
in his strong ones, an instinc- 
tive yielding not altogether 
maternal. 

“Flora, ma’am,”’ 
huskily. 

“ Yes, Aquila ? ” 

“ D’you think you could kiss 
me?” He felt the small hands 
go rigid. ‘I’m sorry.’ 

It was a long time before 
she said anything. Then, “ You 
may kiss me, Aquila, if you 
want.’”? He drew her towards 
him gently, and his lips met her 
cheek. She fled, but called up 
to him shakily from the dark- 
ness at the foot of the stairs, 
“Ts your aim as poor with a 
musket, soldier ? ’’ 

Two nights later as she let 
herself into the store she walked 
blindly into a pair of ready 
arms and found a clean-shaven 
cheek against her own. Aquila 
Denby kissed her very ac- 
curately. ** Aquila,” she 
breathed, “ you frightened me 
out of my wits.’’ 

“Tm nothing frightful, I 
assure you. You should see 
me in my homespuns.” 


he said 
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“* Do they fit? Nabby Fisher 
got them for me. I daresn’t 
steal anything of father’s or 


Allan’s. There’s a bottle of 
Malmsey this time. And some 
cold roast beef. Miles Fer- 


guson killed his ox yesterday. 
What have you been doing 
today ? ”’ 

“Today? Thinking of you, 
my dear, as I do every day.” 
He laughed. It was good to 
hear the new ring in his laughter. 
“ But last night, ma’am, I was 
abroad, airing my new clothes.” 

“ Abroad? Aquila!” 

“ Last night I climbed out 
a window below stairs and 
tramped up and down the wharf. 
Quite safe, I assure you. Mid- 
night, snow flying, and nobody 
about. That’s a fine brig at the 
wharf.” 

“The Nymph? Yes. She’s 
fitting for a cruise. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s encouraging 
privateering, and father’s got 
a letter-of-marque for her. And 
that reminds me, Aquila, you 
must lie very still in the loft 
tomorrow. They’re shipping 
the brig’s guns, out of the store 
downstairs.”’ 

He whistled. ‘So _ that’s 
where they go. I’ve been all 
over ’em. Two long eighteens, 
ten twelves, a long brass swivel 
—a beauty that; half a dozen 
carronades, twelves, no good 
except in very close work. She 
ought to give an account of 
herself. Is she coppered ? ”’ 

Flora considered a moment. 
‘‘ No. She was built here this 
summer past. Our people can’t 
afford coppering. They scorch 
the planking and then paint it 
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with hot stuff—tar and sulphur, 
I think.” 

“Humph. Then it'll be 
pump-or-drown afore the cruise 
is up. The ship worms are bad 
where she’ll be going. Has she 
a full crew?” His arms were 
about her. She took off her 
bonnet, holding it by the strings 
and resting her head against his 
shoulder. 

“Crew? Yes, I think. Cap- 
tain Beddoes hoisted his colours 
at Mrs Gallihew’s tavern and 
opened a rendezvous five days 
ago. I heard father say that 
men were coming in well.” 

“And they ship the guns 
tomorrow. They’ll be up here 
for powder and shot, my 
Flora.” 

She lifted her head, a sudden 
fear in her voice. ‘ But they 
can’t. I mean, it’s government 
powder and shot. It’s for the 
defence of the town.”’ 

“ Ah, that! What’s to stop 
’em borrowing the King’s stuff 
to fire at the King’s enemies ? 
If they don’t, my Flora, I don’t 
know my privateersmen. All 
due respect to your father, of 
course.” 

There was a rattle below. 
The door opened and a crisp 
voice echoed in the hollow dark. 
“Go ahead with the lantern, 
Phillip, and steady about it. 
There’s powder enough here to 
blow us to the moon.” ? 
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“Speak of the devil ” 
murmured Aquila Denby, draw- 
ing a great breath and squaring 
his shoulders. Black Phillip 
came up the steps cautiously, 
an absurd figure in the glimmer 
of the lantern, his jet face 
beaded with unseasonable sweat, 
eyes rolling and showing the 
whites, knees wobbling. At 
sight of the silent pair at the 
end of the dusty musket rack 
he checked and drew back, 
gibbering. Colonel Larrabee 
appeared behind him, black 
eyes glittering in the hawk face. 
Sumter Larrabee was fifty then, 
and a fine figure of a man. A 
resolute military air sat 
naturally upon his six foot 
frame, although he had never 
been more than an amateur 
soldier and it was nineteen 
years since Yorktown, the last 
of Tarleton’s Legion and the 
end of a world. 

“Ha!” he uttered in an 
edged voice. ‘So this is where 
you go at night, miss. And 
who the devil is that, may I 
ask ? ” 

“ Father!’’? Flora Larrabee 
said. 

“‘ Silence! Let the man speak 
for himself, if he’s a man and 
can speak.” 

Aquila Denby took his arm 
from the girl’s waist deliberately. 
He stepped forward as if to 
come to attention, then thought 








1 The powder loft was actually blown up on 14th November 1800 by “a Boy 
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snapping or firing a pistol where was a box that had some little loose powder or 
Mosquet Cartridges in it.” The explosion shattered the boy, the store, the wharf, 
and several other buildings thereabouts. It also shattered the proceedings of the 
court, which was sitting at the time in the old court-house on the hill above the 
town. Everybody cleared out in a hurry to see what was afoot, but the diarist 
records that he had ‘“ Presence of Mind to adjourn the Court to next Monday.” 
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better of it and hooked his 
thumbs in his belt. ‘“ You 
ought to know me, Colonel 
Larrabee.” 

“Eh? Hold the lantern 
closer, Philip, and stop shaking 
the thing. Ah! So! Brown 
hair, blue eyes, and a damned 
sharp visage. You’re the de- 
serter from the Fencibles.”’ 

“Visage no sharper than 
yours,” retorted the younger 
man coolly. In truth, they 
were alike in their long jaws and 
beak noses. 

* Tnsolent too, I see. You'll 
sing a different tune when the 
hide’s off your back, my friend. 
Phillip, bring Lieutenant Green 
here at once.’ 

“They'll take no hide of 
mine,” Aquila said. He 
snatched the lantern from Black 
Phillip’s uneasy hand. ‘ There’s 
powder enough to blow us—to 
the moon, did you say ?—and 
a box o’ broken cartridges at 
my elbow. You're at a tactical 
disadvantage, Colonel Larrabee, 
if you know one when you 
see it.” 

“Damme, sir, ye wouldn’t 
dare!’? Sumter bristled. The 
negro began to moan, a queer 
crooning sound. 

“Listen, sir. Before some- 
thing happens that we may not 
have time to regret, I must tell 
you your daughter’s none the 
worse 0’ me. She brought me 
here, true. She’s fed me several 
days, true. As she’d shelter 
and feed a sick dog, sir, nothing 
more. If you’ve hard things 
to say, say ’em to me.” 

Sumter Larrabee turned to 


his daughter grimly. ‘“ And 
what’s your story, Miss ? ” 

Her eyes were moist and 
shining. ‘“ Nothing, father. I 
love him.”’ 

Sumter’s handsome black 
brows went up. His eyes blazed. 
“ Say that again, Miss!” 

“T love him,’’ Flora said. 

Sumter’s face was white to 
the trembling lips. ‘ Then by 
the eternal heavens, Miss, you 
shall marry him.’ 

“ What?’ cried Aquila 
Denby. 

“ Here, sir! Now. Tonight. 
She’s made her bed and begad 
she shall lie in it. Phillip, off 
with you. Fetch Mr Tinkham 
at once. And another candle 
for the lantern.” 

The old negro’s eyes were 
popping. The stately Miss 
Arabella, most like her dead 
mother, remained the Colonel’s 
favourite ; but Miss Flora had 
always been first with the house 
servants. He was in @ con- 
vulsion of terror, partly for 
himself in this awesome place, 
partly for Miss Flora, on whose 
small head the Colonel’s wrath 
seemed about to descend. 

‘‘ Mista Tinkum, he went to 
Hal’fax in d’ packet, Cunnel 
Larby, sah. Monday, sah.” 

‘“ Ah! Then it’ll have to be 
that Methodist fellow. What’s 
his name ? ”’ 

*¢ Oliphant,’’ said Flora Larra- 
bee, very low. Black Phillip 
stumbled away down the stairs. 

“T’d rather the Established 
Church made an honest woman 
of you,’’ Sumter said, “ but it 
seems we must fall back on the 
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Methodists. As for you, sir, I 
doubt if the devil himself could 
do much for your honesty. 
Have you any accomplishment 
besides running away from 
duty ?” 

“Tm a sailor, if that’s what 
you mean,’’ Aquila said, looking 
him in the eye. “I’ve some- 
thing o’ mathematics and more 
than a bit o’ navigation. I can 
hand, reef, steer, and play 
‘The World Turned Upside 
Down’? on the fife.’ 

“ Eh ? What’s. that?” 
Sumter said, throwing up his 
head like a stung horse. 

“That tune fetches you, sir, 
don’t it? It must be all of a 
thousand miles from Yorktown 
to Nova Scotia. That’s a longer 
run than mine.” 

Colonel Larrabee turned a 
rich plum colour. He threw 
aside the cape of his oid blue 
cloak and brandished his ash 
stick fiercely. ‘‘ Confound your 
impudence, sir, do you compare 
yourself with me? I never 
turned my back on a fight in 
my life.’ 

“Fight?’? Aquila said. 
“There’s @ word you didn’t 
mention before. I’ve yet to 
run from a fight myself.” 

“You deserted the King’s 
service in time of war,’’ Sumter 
roared. 

““T deserted an idle garrison 
that’ll never see a shot fired in 
this war or the next. Where’s 
the disgrace? Are they the 
only patriots, those poor stupid 
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lobster-backs at Halifax, drink- 
ing themselves to death in the 
Water Street groggeries for sheer 
want of excitement ? ”’ 

The door below opened un- 
certainly, and feet made tenta- 
tive sounds on the stairs. An 
uncocked black hat came into 
sight, the brim drooping. The 
Reverend Mr Oliphant was a 
little wisp of a man in black 
homespun small-clothes and 
thick grey wool stockings. The 
collar of his threadbare fly-coat 
was half up and half down. He 
had put it on in a hurry. A 
summons from Colonel Larrabee 
in the Oldport of that day was 
tantamount to a blast of celestial 


trumpets. 

“‘Where’s my _ nigra?” 
Sumter said. 

“Black Phillip?” The 


preacher blinked pale myopic 
eyes in the lantern light. ‘“‘ He 
accompanied me to the door of 
this place, thrust a candle in 
my hand and told me to go 
upstairs. I think he ran off. I 
had no means of lighting the 
candle. It is all very strange, 
Colonel Larrabee, if I may say 
80.”” 

‘“Humph. You’re the Meth- 
odist preacher, eh ? ”’ 

Mr Oliphant took a prayer- 
book from under his arm and 
waved it slightly. He had a 
large voice for so small a man. 
“Tt pleased God to call me 
here by the brig Lord Nelson 
from Connecticut, two weeks 
ago. You have a town full of 





1 ‘The World Turned Upside Down’ was the tune to which Cornwallis’ troops 
marched out of Yorktown after the surrender in 1781. 
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iniquity, Colonel, but many 
poor souls seeking the light. 
At meeting last Sunday three 
men and nine women were 
moved with the spirit, and four 
of the women cried out aloud. 
There is a great work to be 
done.” 

“ There’s a bit of work to be 
done here tonight,’’ Sumter 
said dourly. ‘I wish you to 
_ Marry my daughter to that 
fellow holding the lantern.” 

The Reverend Mr Oliphant 
turned his mild gaze upon 
Flora Larrabee, erect and white- 
faced, and then to Aquila 
Denby, who stared straight 
ahead into the darkness at the 
end of the loft. The good man 
hesitated. ‘‘ This hardly seems 
the place and time——”’ 

“The time’s getting short,’’ 
Aquila said, listening for sounds 
in the lane. 

“‘ But the young people should 
be published first in the Meeting 
House.” 

‘¢ Published ! ’’ rapped Sumter 
with a fierce twist of his long 
lips. “I tell you, parson, we’re 
nearer heaven here in this loft 
than we’d ever be in your 
Meeting House. If this hot- 
headed fool should drop the 
lantern——”’ 

The little preacher shrugged 
and pulled at the stock about his 
scrawny neck. ‘Very well, 
Colonel. The Lord’s work may 
be done, even in a fish loft. 
There is precedent in scripture, 
of a sort.’”’ He opened the 
worn book and thrust it towards 
the lantern for better light. 
The ceremony was _ short. 


Aquila Denby looked very grim, 
Flora sobbed once or twice, 
and the preacher stopped and 
looked at her kindly, but she 
kept her eyes on the bridegroom. 
‘‘ The ring ? ’’ said Mr Oliphant. 
Aquila hesitated a moment, 
He delved in a pocket and 
produced a crude hoop of silver. 

“An heirloom?” suggested 
Sumter acidly. 

‘A ghilling hammered into 
new shape. Made by a French 
prisoner at Melville Island. I 
did guard duty there.”’ 

“Ha! No respect for the 
King’s shilling, had you, sir! 
Get on with the business, 
parson.”’ 

The preacher hesitated. 
‘There should be witnesses,” 
he boomed. 

“Tm __— witness 
Sumter said. 

Aquila Denby smiled faintly. 
“‘ There’ll be witnesses a-plenty 
in @ moment.”’ 

The door below flew open 
again, this time with a sound of 
several feet, and Black Phillip 
chattering, and a rattle of 
trailed musket - butts against 
the door-posts. Colonel Larra- 
bee strode to the head of the 
steps, roaring down into the 
blackness, ‘* Don’t strike a light 
as ye value your life. Who's 
there ? ”’ 

The torso of a man swam 
into the lantern light from the 
murky stair-hole, a young man 
of twenty-one or so with a grey 
uniform and astonished brown 
eyes. A dark and curly fuzz 
flowed down his cheeks from 
under a shako. He had a 
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pistol in each hand and stood 
there blinking rapidly in the 
edge of the light. 

“ Well!” he announced in a 
high voice. ‘So you’ve got 
the rascal, Colonel.’ 

“What are you _ talking 
about?” snapped Sumter. 
“And stop play-acting, sir. 
D’ye think I lent you my 
best pair of pistols to point 
at my own son-in-law ? ”’ 

Lieutenant Green’s lips 
opened and closed several times. 
Then, “ This is a demn poor 
jest, Colonel. That’s my man. 
A. Denby, private, Nova Scotia 
Fencibles. What’s he done with 
his uniform? ” 

“Uniform! What uniform 
should he wear but that he’s 
got, eh ?” 

“T know this,’ Green said 
stubbornly. ‘“‘ He was wearing 
boots, pantaloons, and jacket 
when last seen, the property of 
the King and the Province of 
Nova Scotia.’ 

“Last seen, bah! You see 
the man now, don’t you? You 
see what he’s wearing? Check 
shirt, homespun trousers, fear- 
naught jacket. That’s the uni- 
form of a privateersman here- 
abouts.”” Sumter turned to 
the bridegroom magnificently. 
“Speak up, sir. You’re my 
daughter’s husband, are you 
not?” 

“ Ay, sir.” 

“ And master’s mate of the 
Nymph, privateer ? ”’ 

“« As you say, sir.” 

The lieutenant’s eyes, bright 
with suspicion, went from face 
to face, lingered to inspect Flora 
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with curiosity. He nourished 
a conviction that all females 
under fifty were susceptible to 
a uniform and an accent; he 
had lived under the same roof 
with this dark intense girl for 
a week, had smiled to find the 
simple country-town miss hang- 
ing on his every word ; his self- 
esteem was bruised. 

“This is all demned queer. 
I'll swear this man’s a runaway 
private of the Fencibles. And 
I'll call to your mind, Colonel 
Larrabee, a proclamation issued 
by the Lieutenant-Governor last 
summer, demanding that magis- 
trates and all other civil officers 
use diligence to seize and return 
deserters from His Majesty’s 
forces.”’ 

“Bah! Am I to be told my 
duty by a half-grown lieutenant 
of Fencibles? You give your- 
self airs, sir, that’d sit badly on 
a full-blossomed major of the 
line.” 

The young officer stiffened. 
“You're entitled to your 
opinion, sir. I arrest this man 
in the name of the King.” 

Flora threw her arms about 
Aquila’s neck and wept. 

Sumter barked, “ Put down 
my pistols, sir. The King’s 
name, indeed! If there’s pistol 
play here we’ll be blown sky- 
high with the King’s powder, 
and His Majesty will be rid of 
a fool and a rogue, not to 
mention me and my daughter.”’ 

‘“ And me,” suggested Mr 
Oliphant, vaguely alarmed. 

Lieutenant Green looked at 
the kegs for the first time, and 
stared hard at the box of 
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broken cartridges, his brown 
eyes growing very large. 

“You quoted the authority 
of the Lieutenant-Governor,”’ 
Sumter said. “I’ve a com- 
mission from Sir John covering 
seventy-five men of the county 
militia now enrolled as crew of 
my privateer. I count this man 
one of the seventy-five.”’ 

“Tt’s a demned quibble, 
Colonel Larrabee. A protection 
against impressment by His 
Majesty’s ships at sea.’ 

“* Curse me, sir, d’ye dare say 
quibble to a commission of Sir 
John Wentworth? What’s good 
enough for a man - hunting 
frigate captain ought to be 
final to a——”’ 

“T object to this violent 
language,”’ boomed Mr Oliphant. 
‘Consider, if you please, the 
presence of this lady and 
myself.” 

There was a pause. They 
could hear the soldiers mutter- 
ing below stairs. Lieutenant 
Green made a decision. ‘ Very 
well. Here are your pistols, 
sir. I shall return to Halifax 
and lay a report of this extra- 
ordinary affair before my 
superiors. Sir Jo +s 

“Ts. an old loyalist like 
myself,” Sumter said with a 
thin smile. 

Green clutched the rags of 
his dignity about him. “TI 
must in all conscience refuse to 
accept the position of me and 
my men as guests in your house. 
You will kindly draw on the 
regimental paymaster for billet- 
money. You will have to 
draw through Messrs Barss & 
Parker, Halifax, and I shall 





endorse the draft there. [ 
think there is nothing more 
to be said. Good-night, sir. 
Good - night, madam.’ He 
ignored Aquila Denby and the 
little preacher and marched 
austerely towards the stairs. 
The dignity of his exit was 
marred on the dark steps by a 
stumble and a thundering de- 
scent into the arms of a gsur- 
prised corporal below. The 
door closed with a hollow slam. 

“Strange. All very strange,” 
murmured Mr Oliphant, making 
for the stairs. ‘ The Lord’s 
will be done.”’ 

Flora Denby moved towards 
her father with asudden impulse, 
but Sumter stopped her with an 
imperative gesture. “I’m in 
no forgiving mood, Miss. You 
disgraced an honest name by 
your own choice. Never forget 
it. As for you, sir, you'll sail 
in the Nymph tomorrow, and a 
good riddance. We shall see 
if you can fight as well as you 
talk. There’ll be fighting, and 
there’ll be Yellow Jack; and 
I for one will shed no tears if 
you come to a shotted hammock. 
On the other hand, if you return 
you shall claim your wife, and 
Ill not say a word. And 
now, Miss, I’ll give you three 
minutes by the watch. I'll wait 
below.”’ 

He turned his back on them 
abruptly and went down the 
stairs into the murk, a sombre 
figure of parental justice, all 
the relentlessness of the Larra- 
bees in the rigid set of his 
fine shoulders, all the quixotic 
humour of the Sumters in the 
twist of his long thin lips. And 
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later, at his cherry - wood 
escritoire in the long parlour 
at Larrabee House—the same 
parlour in which, after one 
hundred and thirty years, Miss 
Letty, last of the Larrabees, 
showed me the log-book of the 
Nymph, the pistols Lieutenant 
Richard Green borrowed, and 
told me this story—Colonel 
Larrabee sat and completed 
the papers of his privateer. It 
must have been very late when 
he took a new quill and 
addressed his now famous diary, 
but the handwriting is steady 
and the capitals lack none of his 
usual flourish. 


November 10, 1800.— 
Wind North. Looks fair 


for Tomorrow, the Nymph 
being Ready for Sea and a 
Good Tide to get over the 
Bar. I write John Robin- 
son, my agent at St Kitt’s, 
to look out for her and keep 
her Account sepperate from 
the Dolphin and Venture. 
This Evening my Daughter 
Flora is married quietly to 
one Denby, privateersman. 
I write a Note to Capt. 
Beddoes desiring him to 
shew Denby no Favours 
except upon his Merrits. 
Seems to be a fellow of 
Spirit and some Learning 
and may Turn Out Well. 
The Paymaster of the 
N.S. Fencibles owes me 36 
Shillings Billet Money. 
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A VOYAGE IN SAIL. 


BY DOROTHY LAIRD. 


‘¢‘ RATHER sorry-looking dow- 
agers ’’—yes, so are the last 
of the sailing ships described 
in one of a pile of old ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ we have on board. 
The words brought me up 
with a jerk. Is that how we 
look from outside? There is 
an unpleasant sound about the 
phrase, and I ponder upon it 
and try to turn unprejudiced 
and even jaundiced eyes upon 
the sailing ship in which I 
have been a passenger for four 
months. 

The barque Penang is thirty- 
odd years old. She was built 
with an economy rig (though 
with royals), so that all chances 
of record passages were shorn 
from her before her maiden 


We sailed from Leith on 
the 12th August 1937, a day 
when more people were thinking 
of grouse-shooting than sailing 
ships. But not Penang’s pas- 
sengers. The Castle was 
supposed to be our objective 
that morning, so that my 
English friend should _ be 
properly impressed by Edin- 
burgh ; but meeting the Captain 
at the Agents’ and being 
suddenly and unexpectedly 
warned that we should leave 
dry-dock at 4 P.M., drove all 


voyage. Her 2018 tons gross 
are sailed by a crew of nineteen, 
excluding her two women pas- 
sengers. She has been forced 
by power-driven competition 
into bulk trades loading from 
small ports, and it is only 
possible to keep her sailing 
at all under an economic flag 
like that of Finland, and with 
an Owner as astute as Gustaf 
Erikson. 

So far would that description 
in ‘ Blackwood’s ’ seem to tally, 
but even at the moment when 
everything, including the sheet 
of paper on which I am 
writing, is covered with a thin 
film of guano, I refuse to 
admit anything that implies 
self-pity. 


such thoughts from our heads. 
Instead, we bought large quan- 
tities of Keatings from a 
horrified fashionable chemist in 
Princes Street, as a corrective 
for a number of small beetles 
discovered with some concern 
in our bunks the night before. 
They turned out to be harmless 
weevils, and the Keatings is 
still in its wrappings, but it 
lent a becomingly stern note 
of hardships-to-come to the 
proceedings. 

The voyage for which K. 
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and I were ‘letting ourselves 
in’—some of our _ friends’ 
phrase — was from Leith to 
Nossi Bé, a small island close 
to the north-west coast of 
Madagascar, where we were 
supposed to take on board 
negro stevedores and water and 
sail to Juan de Nova, a tiny 
islet of coral, sand, and guano 
in the middle of the Mozam- 
bique Channel. 

The sight of Penang’s masts 
at the far end of Leith Docks 
sent us hurrying back through 
a storm of rain, admiring, as 
we hastened, the lovely sheer 
of her fore-end and the steep 
angle of her jib-boom above 
the curve of her bows. Proudly 
we told each other that we 
belonged. 

This feeling diminished on 
board. The passenger may be 
king in the liner, but he is just 
a nuisance in the sailing vessel, 
and obviously mad at that, or 
he would not be paying 10s. 
a day for a quite unpredictable 
number of days for the ‘ doubt- 
ful pleasures’ of a voyage in 
sail. 

The ship in those days seemed 
to be inhabited by a number of 
frightening, large, and taciturn 
mates, a small, busy Captain 
who had only time to be polite 
in passing, his charming wife 
who, we realised with regret, 
was not coming too, and a 
fluctuating number of extremely 
dirty and very young boys 
who constituted our crew. 
Descriptions and names from 
the early pages of my diary 
obviously belong to people con- 
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jured out of thin air, and now 
neither of us can guess whom I 
meant. 

I prepared to be sentimental 
about the gangway being drawn 
away—our last link with land. 
But someone rushed down from 
our ‘chummy ship’ Bjérneborg 
with our batteries, and a beefy 
man took the opportunity to 
come on board, very anxious 
for a photo of the Captain— 
until he heard he was not in 
uniform. And [I forgot to be 
sentimental. Never attempt to 


anticipate drama in a sailing 


ship: she invariably does some- 
thing quite different. Therein 
lies her charm. 

It was dead calm, and I think 
only the fact that the next day 
was Friday the 13th took us 
out of dry-dock. After adjust- 
ing compasses we anchored, and 
did not properly sail until mid- 
day on Saturday. Two pocket- 
edition sailing vessels, both 
Norwegian training ships, were 
lying in the roads, and when 
they set sail on the same tide 
we comforted ourselves for our 
coming discomfiture by telling 
each other they had been built 
only to sail, not carry cargoes ; 
and look at the crew they 
carried !—but we drew away 
from them. 


We made a great point of 
being allowed to werk, and 
perhaps had a vague idea that 
we might make a show at being 
women sailors, which was 
speedily squashed when I was 
allowed freely to try my hand, 
and found how unfavourably 

N 
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it compared with that of a 
sixteen-year-old boy. My 
references to ‘ work,’ therefore, 
must always be taken as a 
comparative term, denoting 
those amateurish efforts which 
gave us such enormous fun 
and provided the ship with 
a never- failing supply of 
jokes. 

The first thing we handled, I 
remember, was the new fores’l, 
which was being dragged out 
of the sail-room under our 
jealous noses. ‘“‘ You can help 
if you like,” the Captain smiled, 
and with great gusto we tore 
our finger-nails on the stiff 
canvas. 

The Skipper had meant to go 
north-about to get to the open 
sea as soon as possible, but off 
the Bass a squall struck us, 
blotted out Scotland, and sent 
us scudding south. That was 
a black night of wind. Two 
blasts of a whistle brought me 
out of my bunk with the 
enthusiasm of the novice. The 
starboard anchor was being 
lashed on the deck of the 
plunging fo’e’sle-head, where I 
could not stand without support. 
Behind us swept the dark, wind- 
thrust sails. The crests of the 
waves made a thousand pin- 
points of light on the unseen 
water. Sombre clouds wiped 
out the stars. Snatches of 
foreign speech swept past me 
from the little group of oil- 
skinned workers, and sometimes 
a face, or a pair of labouring 
hands, would flash into un- 
forgettable vitality in the beam 
of the mate’s torch. 
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I had a moment’s conversa- 
tion with two of the crew who 
had come from a ship with a 
nervous skipper. They dis- 
cussed impartially whether it 
was better to take the royals 
in then or to have to bend 
new ones the next day. But 
the royals did not blow out— 
and no wonder. Some years 
ago Penang ran short of canvas 
and so the main-royal then set 
was made, not of light ‘ No. 1’ 
canvas, but of ‘00’ storm 
canvas like the fores’l. 

Our luck and our wind 
changed in the head of the 
English Channel, but the 
Captain, who had spent an 
unhappy fortnight anchored and 
dragging here in Ponape, de- 
termined to beat through. Then 
began a series of tacks, of 
broken nights, of hard work 
and sore hands, and the begin- 
ning of a partial understanding 
of whys and wherefores. 

Penang has the sailor’s web 
of ropes—braces, to haul round 
the yards, coming down to both 
Jarvis brace-winches and hand 
braces ; halliards, sheets, tacks, 
and clew-lines; leech - lines, 
downhauls, and outhauls—and 
each and all with a Swedish 
name. 

We pounded panting round 
after the watches, learning the 
whereabouts of capstan bars, 
remembering from our micro- 
scopic previous experience to 
belay, here helping to jump and 
bang the wheel over when we 
tacked, there making one of a 
tail to the ‘ Hos!’ and ‘ Heys!’ 
on a brace or mains’! clew-line, 
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with an enthusiasm they still 
inspire. 

All the time we stored quick 
pictures of the heave-and-down- 
to-the-deck of tightening an 
upper brace or clewing up; the 
wild races round the capstan 
as a couple of boys would try 
to run each other off, or the 
slow, laborious, pawl by pawl 
push as the strain grew greater ; 
of figures moving easily about 
the yards, sometimes too fool- 
hardy, as when a boy, standing 
on the mainyard, hauled the sail 
up below him with both hands ; 
but always poised and slow and 
unselfconscious. Above all we 
drank in the hauling calls—no 
sea chanties here, but each man 
had his ery, with a rhythm that 
made the haul half the weight. 

“Hi, nu... Hi, suggi... 
Hi, mera . . . Ht litet till... 
mak’ fast... nu 6vre mirs.. .”’ 

The literal translation of the 
Swedish term for working aloft 
is ‘to seaman,’ and could any 
be better ? This is work after a 
sailor’s heart, not like rust- 
chipping, soda-washing, bilge- 
cleaning, and other inventions 
of the devil or the Chief Mate. 

Our foot-ropes were all sent 
down to be tested, overhauled, 
and, if necessary, renewed. A 
foot-rope is something obviously 
with which to go out on the 
yard-arm, and when it is not 
there the substitute is not easily 
found. There was one fair- 
haired lad on board, appropri- 
ately named Sjéman, whose 
cautious and steady progress, 
whose unhurried and methodical 
work while twisted round a 
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yard-arm with nothing below 
him and a heavy foot-rope in 
his hands, it was our constant 
joy and terror to watch. 

On deck, First and Australian 
would be squatting splicing the 
heavy 6-strand wire for a new 
foot-rope, Australian with his 
shoes kicked off and gripping 
the wire with prehensile toes. 
Splicing always drew a gallery, 
and there was a run on bits of 
old rope for spare-time practice. 
Inexperienced fingers soon found 
that the difference between a 
bad and a good splice could 
not be concealed by any amount 
of banging with the fid or rolling 
with the foot. 

Personalities began to emerge. 
The Captain had pride of place 
by force of character as well as 
by position, but I doubt if I 
made much inroad into guessing 
his personality at first. Small, 
an elf of a man made of some 
special kind of steel wire, 
nimble-witted in chaff, with 
complete command of English 
if he was not confronted with 
the word ‘ various ’—that was 
one side of him. On the more 
important we had complete 
trust in his command and a 
very wholesome respect for his 
nerve. Nor would one cross 
him lightly. With the boys he 
was reasonable and human, and 
they all respected and liked 
him. 

The ship flew the Finnish 
ensign, but her mother-tongue 
was Swedish. This intense 
jealousy between Finns proper, 
who are of Mongolian extraction, 
and Swedish Finns who are 
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settled along the coast-line, is a 
sore thorn in that promising 
country’s side. For centuries 
the Swedes have held the power 
and the Finns been the greater 
number, but gradually the 
power is shifting to the Finns. 
There is a Finnish President of 
Finland for the first time. In 
many ways the Swedish-Finns 
are feeling the pinch. 

The people of the Aland Isles, 
home of Penang, have a stronger 
case than the Swede on the 
mainland. These islands were 
captured from Sweden by 
Russia at the beginning of last 
century and they have no real 

. connection with Finland. After 
the war their case came before 
the League of Nations, and the 
Alanders were forced to remain 
under Finland, though they 
have been given certain privi- 
leges, such as self-government 
and exemption from military 
service. 

Penang was an Aland ship, 
but there were only three 
Alanders aboard her. Still, 
that was one more than the 
number of true Finns. There 
were two Danish boys, known 
as Big Dane and Little Dane ; 
ap Australian seaman, a Scottish 
apprentice, an English and a 
Scottish passenger. The other 
ten were Swedish-Finns from 
the mainland. 

Our mates were young, all 
workers and all efficient. Both 
Second and Third were going 
out for the first time as officers, 
and the Second, one of the true 
Finns, was putting up what 
may be a record. He sailed 
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from Finland in Penang the 
year before as an able seaman, 
came back from Australia ag 
sailmaker and sailed with us ag 
Second Officer. 

All Finns begin their career 
in the fo’e’sle, and a very good 
way too, for they learn thor- 
oughly how to carry out the 
various jobs on board and have 
not that deadly ‘ stuck ’ feeling 
of the British seaman, and the 
officers remember their own 
days for’ard and make allow- 
ances. Two years’ deep-sea ex- 
perience in sail is still neces- 
sary in Finland for one’s 
‘ ticket.’ 

Australian was one of our 
characters. With a beard he 
looked like a fine old Viking: 
with the moustache he un- 
fortunately retained when the 
heat condemned the beard he 
looked awful. He was ex- 
tensively tattooed, apparently 
by a friend with a home set 
and one lesson. All his clothes 
were in rags, which perturbed 
him not a whit, and rain or 
shine he had an illuminating, 
caustic, and kindly comment. 
Last voyage he taught the 
Second Officer English, and 
a careful pruning of his pupil’s 
vocabulary was afterwards 
necessary. One of the warmest 
friendships on board was 
between Australian and a once- 
peaky Finnish lad he called 
‘Charlie’ (Chinaman) because 
of a touch of Mongolian yellow 
in his skin. 

But the glimpses that come 
to me now from that time are 
more of our young donkeyman, 
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pawling like a crow and hurling 
himself about the fo’c’sle-head 
as he takes over heads’ls; or 
the Chief Mate, a terrifying 
figure in amber-coloured oil- 
skins, charging down the deck 
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to lead the inexperienced boys ; 
or of the little seasick Charlie, 
his face yellower than his sou’- 
wester, who in three months 
developed into a sturdy, sun- 
burnt, laughing boy. 


I. 


We sailed through the little- 
used Calais Strait and saw no 
shipping larger than trawlers 
there. In the narrow width 
between the French coast and 
a line of sandbanks we had 
enough tacking to satisfy all 
hands. Eventually we emerged, 
tacked over to Dungeness, back 
to the French coast, back again 
to Dungeness, and had made 
three miles. The Captain gave 
up the unequal struggle and 
we anchored for a couple of 
days in Dungeness East Roads. 
Two days later we got going 
again and eventually, on 22nd 
August, we left the Channel 
behind. 

The shipping was a constant 
excitement, especially when a 
Rickmers ship—one of the 
famous line which built the 
Penang and first sailed her as 
Albert Rickmers in the Burmese 
rice-trade—overhauled us. It 
must have been their coffee 
time, because the Officer of 
the Watch indulged in some 
frantic symphonies on his 
whistle before a sailor ran aft 
to break and dip the Swastika. 

With the North Atlantic came 
rust - chipping. On our first 
Saturday at sea we had been 
refused the jeb of brass-polish- 


ing on the grounds that it was 
‘too dirty,’ but after the usual 
short spell of polite negatives 
we were set to rust-chipping, 
and rust-chip we did, with 
brief intervals, for four months. 
I liked it—especially working 
on very old and decrepit hatch 
battens, each of which we 
honoured with a name—and I 
preferred it to red-lead painting, 
though it is a debatable point 
which of them was the dirtier. 

The washing problem is the 
worst from the point of view 
of the passenger in sail. K. 
and I had a small enamel 
jug of water between us daily 
for washing purposes, though 
always a8 much drinking-water 
as we wanted. To begin with, 
we thought the crew dirty. 
Then came a period, coinciding 
with the rust-chipping, when 
we thought them miraculously 
clean. Gradually we settled 
down to a modest proficiency 
with pumice-stone, scrubbing- 
brush, and elbow grease which 
sent us into the evening meal 
at least superficially spotless. 
Washing had to be done in 
relays: first, K. washed her 
face, then I did (I was always 
the dirtier and therefore the 
second), then came arms, and so 
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eventually to feet. Hands had 
already been scrubbed in the 
almost solid water left from 
the last wash. It was worse 
after the new sheets and tacks 
were covered with fish-oil and 
tar—a noisome mixture that 
plays havoc with clothes and 
hands and is almost impossible 
to remove. 

All Scandinavians are natur- 
ally clean, and our boys put 
in heroic efforts after a hard 
day’s work which they knew 
would be wiped out in the first 
five minutes of the next watch. 


A great deal of the interest 
in @ voyage in sail lies in the 
undisturbed water round you. 
Schools of porpoises swim on 
both sides and pass below the 
ship, clearly visible under the 
water. We had several whales 
almost rubbing along our sides, 
many flying-fish, though only 
distant views of bonito for all 
our smacked lips. 

One morning I came on deck 
to be greeted by a cry of 
‘Hi! Hi!’ which I tardily 
discovered was ‘Haj! ’— 
Swedish for shark. A small one 
was swimming lazily about the 
stern, with a couple of striped 
pilot-fish ahead of him and 
an ugly-looking sucker-fish as 
passenger. 

We got out a hook like a 
young anchor and the Captain 
tempted him with salt pork on 
a string, playing him dexter- 
ously and making the shark, 
snapping savagely at air, miss 
in a swirl of waters. The shark 
was so pleased to get a piece of 
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meat that did not jump away 
from him that he swallowed the 
hook gladly. Nor did he put 
up much fight. Noosing his 
tail to bring him on board was 
the trickier job. 

Much later, in the Indian 
Ocean, a large shark was har- 
pooned by the First Mate, a 
glorious shot right through his 
head. That shark was wounded 
twice, and scratched another 
couple of times, but he always 
returned, a wholesome reminder 
of how hard it would be to 
drive a shark away after he has 
smelt blood. He had a remark- 
able number of pilot-fish with 
him, a dozen at least. 

Off Juan de Nova the water 
was of exceptional clarity and 
the fish were presented as in 
a tank. The under-water will 
never seem a barren place 
again to us after watching 
the comings and goings of 
fish. First came a number of 
plump, fat, green fish with what 
looked like yellow ears wiggling 
lazily to and fro; ‘ Piggies’ 
we called them. They gathered 
curiously round one of the 
many fishing-lines that fes- 
tooned our sides and the sides 
of the native lighters, nibbled 
away the bait—and we saw 
them doing it—but it was a 
lucky man that caught one. 
Then came streaming myriads 
of little silver-blue fish, which 
may have been flying - fish; 
for they took to the air for 
short spaces as formations of 
larger mackerel-like fish swept 
through them, the unfortunate 
babies fleeing futilely. The most 
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curious fish of all was a purple 
fellow, thinner than a dachs- 
hund, with a beak nose, who 
wiggled slowly along the surface 
of the water like a submarine 
afloat. Down near the bottom 
we caught glimpses of the tiger- 
fish, shark-shaped and with a 
razor-like fin on his back, with 
which he disembowels his victim 
as he springs up under him. 

My own efforts at fishing, 
though attended by every kind 
of advice, went unrewarded. 
The Second said I had too 
much bait, ‘ Donkey ’ said there 
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was too little and put on half a 
fish. First said the bait was 
too soft—after seeing the hooks 
nibbled clean—and found some 
salt pork. Unfortunately during 
his ‘ demonstration’ he caught 
@ fish. It was about a pound 
in weight, bright scarlet, with 
small blue spots fading to green 
near the frilly tail. When it 
appeared, at my particular re- . 
quest, boiled for dinner, I ate 
a little of it, but it did not need 
the cheerful comment ‘ Good- 
bye, life!’ to make it a very 
little. 


Ii. 


The North-East Trades were 
glorious ; blue, sparkling days 
followed by evenings of in- 
credible loveliness when the 
sails were bleached white by 
the moon and patterned and 
repatterned by the masts; the 
taut standing, the curved run- 
ning rigging, each with its hard 
shadows. The stars rolled lazily 
overhead, the phosphorescent 
wake drifted astern of us, and 
from the midshiphouse came 
the sound of Swedish airs on 
bos’n’s mandoline or the cheer- 
ful shouting of Australian— 
who was teaching the ship 
English sea chanties. 

The Captain decided to sail 
nearer to the west coast of 
Africa than usual—it was then 
about 200 miles off—and try 
to pick up the N.W. monsoon 
and bridge the gap between the 
trade-winds. It was a com- 
pletely successful move, and 


our only days of calm were 
north of the N.E. trades. We 
crossed the Line in W. 22 30’ 15” 
and cut over to within 200 
miles of the South American 
coast. Ifa ship fails to weather 
that and has to tack, she may 
lose two weeks or even more, 
wearily trying to make a little 
north. But we were all right, 
and gradually the wind allowed 
us to steer more east, so that 
by the time we were down in 
the latitude of Tristan we were 
running due east on a line that 
might have been drawn by a 
ruler. 

All the way to the Line we 
were fair game for everyone 
who had crossed before, and 
Donkeyman and the rest, en- 
gaged in any particularly dirty 
task, would hold up filthy hands 
and say, ‘* Good Line Medicine.” 

The great day came, but did 
not fall out quite as expected. 
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Our chipping hammers were 
ruthlessly removed at 3 P.M., 
and we were refreshing ourselves 
with coffee before the ordeal to 
come, when there was a loud 
rending sound. 

‘¢ Mains’l,’”’ said the Second. 

The officers left as one. 

The mains’l had split from 
top to bottom. Groups of 
pygmies laboured with clew 
and bunt-lines round the main- 
mast as the sail thundered and 
charged its tremendous weight 
in two separate pieces aloft. 
Bos’n swore softly but scald- 
ingly as he worked: he was 
also sailmaker. We clewed it 
up, went back to coffee, and 
changed the sail afterwards. 
But it took a whack out of our 
time for the ceremony. 

The procession aft was headed 
by Timmerman (carpenter) 
jigging and playing the fiddle. 
He was got up as a German 
doctor and his bedside small 
chat made up in wit what it 
lacked in orthodoxy. Bos’n, 
ashy young Neptune, harangued 
the Captain apologetically and 
sent his minions for victims. 
I was the first, but seeing the 
‘policeman’ coming, jinked 
behind a ventilator, round the 
charthouse and back, and had 
a good run for my money 
before I was overwhelmed by 
reinforcements — Australian, a 
perfect pirate. It was a joy to 
hear his kindly advice to K. 
“ Eat that up quickly, it’s pure 
curry,’’ as he planted a large 
and dirty hand firmly across 
her protesting mouth and held 
it there. 


It was dark by the time the 
last struggling boy had been 
introduced head-first into the 
barrel of water that served as a 
substitute bath. The Captain 
lit flares for me to take photo- 
graphs, of Neptune’s un- 
believably buxom spouse, in 
quantities of yellow yarn; of 
the solid and excellent seaman 
they nicknamed Napoleon, bluff 
and imposing in the First’s 
uniform as the Astrologer; of 
our satanic-like Donkeyman- 
Barber, who had wrought such 
joyful havoc on the well-kept 
hair of Little Dane. 

It is not orthodox to run 
over 200 miles on the day you 
cross the Line, nor was Penang 
—‘Poor, slow Penang”— 
expected to go on reeling off 
an average in the two-twenties 
all the way from the Line to 
the Cape. We took three weeks 
exactly, and that is record or 
very nearly record time, and 
an average of 9} knots. Is 
there a joy in life equal to 
a thundering 14 knots in 
sail ? 

All through the passage we 
were lucky in sighting land, 
first Porto Santo of the Madeira 
group, then four of the Canaries ; 
and on this glorious run south, 
desolate, jagged, bad old Trini- 
dad, ghost-like and formidable 
in the dawn, and a week later 
the three islands of Tristan da 
Cunha, Inaccessible, Night- 
ingale, and Tristan herself. 
Lying in sight of each other 
they do not give the isolated 
impression their position 
warrants, but desolate — yes. 
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The narrow shelf on which the 
settlement lies was the only 
approachable place we saw, 
and it looked precarious enough, 
perched between the sea and 
the cloud-swept, towering 
mountain. 

It was spring, and _ the 
albatross were thicker than 
sparrows in a cornfield, swirling 
round the ship with their long, 
wonderful glide among _ the 
quantities of cape pigeons and 
lovely little blunt-nosed pryots. 
We identified five kinds of 
albatross that day and there 
may have been more, chiefly 
wandering albatross in every 
stage of maturity, though there 
were almost as many sooty 
albatross. 

On the day after we passed 
Tristan da Cunha the passengers 
went on watch (instead of 
working with the daymen), and 
so continued until Juan de 
Nova, where the presence of 
negroes on board put a tem- 
porary end to such ploys. It 
was a passenger-like watch- 
keeping with no sentry, look-out, 
or extra helmsman. After 
learning that one must, however 
tempting the sunshine outside, 
sleep a considerable part of 
one’s watch below, we found 
the hours not too trying and 
the interest of it tremendous. 

The Seandinavian system of 
watch - keeping divides the 
twenty -four hours into five 
unequal periods. K. and I 
worked in different watches 
and changed on Sundays, by 
some mischance so that I had 
two nights up at the week-end 
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—or could it be called unlucky 
when it gave me two dawn 
watches running? Oh, the 
bounding vitality with which I 
used to go down to wake my 
partner, sleeping so hoggishly, 
and with what coarse facetious- 
ness she woke me from the 
sleep of a lifetime four hours 
later ! 

Each day had its separate 
individuality, and was succeeded 
by another so interesting that 
we neither remembered yester- 
day nor heeded the morrow. 
We were always hungry—for 
which our excellent and abun- 
dant meals cannot be blamed— 
we were sometimes very tired, 
but we were never bored. Again 
and again my diary records— 
“The best day ever! ”’ 

I wrote in it about tropic 
squalls when, soaked and heavy 
with rain, we pounded about the 
leaning decks replenishing water- 
tanks; about quiet reminis- 
cences, humorously told, among 
the officers at meals; of con- 
quests of fresh heights aloft, 
and above all of some windy, 
blustery night when the right 
ropes came to our hands and 
the dark, familiar wedge of steel 
thrust forward under the press 
of wind through the white- 
stained water. 

The boys have one advantage 
over those aft in a sailing ship, 
the best end of the ship, though 
from the thunder of water in 
the hawse-pipes on a stormy 
night I can imagine its dis- 
advantages in a laden ship. 
Still, they see that towering 
pyramid of sail as it should be 
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seen, plump and wind-filled, 
charging after them. 

And they have the jib-boom. 
The net under the jib-boom of a 
sailing ship has no superior. 
On its yielding eords you lie 
and gaze down, outside of time, 
on the recurrent and ever- 
changing pattern of new waves 
against the cutwater. Up she 
rises, so that her forefoot is 
visible through the water, and 
then down, smashing the foam 
away, twice as deep along her 
low, lee side, and drawing little 
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holes and suck-waters in close 


to her. You are outside the 
ship and yet of her, drawn away 
as surely as when aloft into a 
strange, wild, free world separate 
from the snug homeliness of the 
decks and cabins. Beyond the 
steep-pointed jib-boom and the 
drying shark’s tail is the un- 
broken curve of the horizon. 
You are fidgety and resentful 
the first time that bare sweep 
is broken by land—and more 
when it is by land that means to 
stay there. 


IV. 


We were introduced to the 
Westerlies in proper style. 
There was a heavy swell at 
noon, but, the wind coming 
more on our quarter, head and 
stays’ls were set. By supper 
the heavy weather double-hum 
had come into the rigging, and 
the mate was itching to get the 
royals off her. At eight he 
had his way, accelerated by the 
sheet of the main lower t’gallant 
parting, which sail we lost and 
also the main upper tops’l. 

Then the flying jib forestay 
carried away, and the released 
sail fell back and _ threshed 
against the side and fores’l, the 
broken end of the stay knocking 
chains of sparks out of the side. 
There was phenomenal power 
in that sail, so that a jerk of 
its tail shot half a dozen of us 
across the deck on our hunkers 
—I through between the poles 
of a bollard and into the 
seuppers as neat as you please. 


The boys were aloft in relays 
for four hours, taking in royals 
and t’gallants most of whose 
gaskets were torn away. We 
could see nothing from deck, 
only hear their wind-torn haul- 
ing calls and curses. 

“Donkey!” shouted 
mate once. ‘ DONKEY!” 

There was no answer. 

“He was on the royal yard 
when I left,’ said a boy, down 
for a rest. 

We all thought of Donkey’s 
reckless enthusiasm. Tense 
silence was never so welcomely 
broken as by that belated, 
crow - like yell of Donkey- 
man’s. 

The next morning the blow 
continued, and the fore upper 
tops’l brace parted near the 
winch drum. Out the tired 
boys had to tumble to reduce 
sail still further, but by the 
following morning the storm 
had blown itself out. 
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On the day we passed the 
Cape, cross-seas caused by the 
Agulhas Current were so power- 
ful that we, a ship in ballast, 
furled the courses because the 
seas were taking the wind from 
them. But that did not keep 
us from doing the best day’s 
run Penang has ever logged, 
303 miles from noon to noon 
in a day 29 minutes short. 
Two nights before she had 
done her best watch of 554 
miles—nearly 14 knots for four 
hours. 

There is a thrill about the 
Westerlies (in a ship in ballast 
at least) that is lacking about 
the sparkling Trades. Those 
winds have been charging round 
their world of water from time 
incalculable, and the power 
behind them is enormous. We 
crossed the Line within a day 
of the sun and brought the 
spring south with us. We could 
feel it in the sharp air coming 
as certainly to the Southern 
Ocean as to an English lane. 
The air was always full of birds. 
The huge waves that still left 
us dry-decked, rolled under us 
and unconcernedly on to the 
hilly horizon. It is a fitting 
kingdom for the albatross. 

It seems strange to write 
down a cyclone as the most 
beautiful phenomenon this 
voyage showed us, but it was. 
The officers knew all about it 
before it arrived, while the 
passengers thought out any 
number of reasons but the 
right one for our drastic re- 
duction of sail on a sunny, 
breezy day. 


It came in a thunderstorm 
during my watch on deck. The 
lightning advanced slowly in 
three columns over the horizon 
astern. At first there were 
several seconds between flashes, 
but when the storm was over- 
head they were nearly con- 
tinuous. The wind, rushing 
towards the storm, made little 
eerie noises like groups of people 
whispering together as they 
hurry late to a rendezvous. 
The lightning flung up the 
silhouette of the wheel and 
the solid, oilskinned figure of 
the helmsman, his chin tilted 
up to the sails, and the quiet 
and watchful figures of Captain 
and Mate. Then came the rain 
in solid sheets of warm water, 
bounding from the deck to knee 
height. 

We spent a whole day in the 
eye of the storm, and the cross- 
seas met as though they were 
living lava, thrust up in eruption 
on every crest. It was a day of 
tension, of battening and lash- 
ing. Penang rolled like a pig. 
We were shot in directions 
quite unexpected. I left my 
bench in the sail-room where I 
was making baggy-wrinkle for 
the floor, and the next roll the 
sailmaker, who was laughing 
into his work, only saved himself 
by frantic efforts from landing 
on top of me. 

The second rim of the storm 
was worse than the first, but 
our force 7 wind was for- 
tunately not in proportion to 
the tremendous and confused 
sea. The moon was full and 
fell behind the bare spars, the 
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black oblongs of the tops’ls, 
caught the crests of the waves 
that towered over and swept 
under us, swinging our masts 
in a violent arc. The poop 
was dark, the wet main-deck 
brilliantly moonlit. Black 
clouds were one instant on the 
horizon and the next overhead. 
Over everything roared inter- 
mittently the hum of the rigging 
and the occasional spatter of 
spray as the crest of a wave 
came on deck. 

For days we had an unusually 
steady north wind which kept 
us from turning north for Mada- 
gascar, but it eventually relaxed 
its hold and the monotonous 
‘bedevind’! was changed for 
a@ course. We rounded Cape 
Amber, the most northerly 
point of Madagascar, sixty-six 
days out from the Bishop. 
The wind was fair, but at dusk 
it died away completely. We 
were in a nasty position, with a 
strong current setting us as it 
liked and no steerage-way. At 
8 P.M. we were twenty miles 
from Nossi Anambo light and 
doing our best to go farther. 
At 11 P.M. we were only eleven 
_ miles off. There was a horrible 

- relentlessness about that unseen 
current. Terns croaked round 
us. It was flat calm, the courses 
had been clewed up to keep 
them from banging about, and 
though there was a little wind 
in the upper sails we slipped 
gradually stern first with all 
the desperate futility of a dream 
race. With the dawn came a 
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breeze just strong enough to let 
us put out to sea again. 

On ist November we closed 
with Madagascar once more 
and slipped in with only a 
bracing of the yards to the 
sheltered roads off the island 
of Nossi Bé, the high, bare cones 
of the Madagascar mountains 
circling all but a patch of sea 
into which the sun slipped as we 
anchored. 

We had been seventy-nine 
days from Leith to Madagascar 
and were pleased with ourselves, 
I suppose I should write of the 
world opening up, but, apart 
from a rush for letters, there 
was nothing but a doleful sense 
of regret that so much that was 
good had finished. 

Hellville, the tiny capital of 
Nossi Bé with its varied native 
life, the pretty ‘ Malgache’ 
costume of the negresses, the 
Biblical - looking Jews, the 
Hindoos and Chinese merchants, 
its plantations of coffee and 
pepper and vanilla, its pine- 
apples and its sugar, its banana 
and cocoanut groves, kept our 
eyes filled with colour and rich 
movement and our memories 
overworked. 

But what gave us the greatest 
pleasure of all was to come 
round @ corner and have an 
unexpected glimpse of our ship, 
riding gracefully at anchor. K. 
and I were ashore when she 
moved in to the Inner Roads 
(because the water-tank, as we 
readily agreed after seeing it, 
could not safely come to us 





1 By the wind: close-hauled. 
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where we anchored first). We 
saw the sails blossoming slowly 
on the yards and her dignified 
progress in. 

Excitedly our minds filled 
the gaps... “ Mellan sting 
fall!’ the Second had barked, 
and the starboard watch rushed 
aft and on to the poop; and 
there rose the wind - shaped 
triangle of the old mizzen middle 
stays’l. After she anchored the 
watches poured up to furl the 
courses; we could see them, 
little blots on the yard. We 
watched with violent partisan- 
ship to see whether port on the 
fore or starboard on the main 
would be the quicker. “ Hi... 
upp!” rolled out over the water 
in Third’s invigorating bawl. 
“Hee... up!’ echoed Aus- 
tralian from the mainyard. 
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How lonely and forgotten 
we felt, and with what a thrill 
of homecoming we came up 
the Jacob’s ladder to her familiar 
deck after our rescue ! 

No one can leave a sailing 
ship at sea except over the 
side, and that separation is 
likely to be permanent. This 
breeds a spirit of fatalism, and 
one makes the best of what 
is there. We are all so accus- 
tomed to hastening that it was 
quite a surprise to discover we 
had been running-in-a-rush to 
nowhere. 

Has this voyage been a waste 
of time? I suppose, according 
to some standards, it has. But 
what an expression to use of 
such a joyous and vital stretch 
of life’s journey—almost as bad 
as ‘ sorry-looking ’ ! 
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THE QUEEN BEE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


“But mark with royal port and awful mien 
Where moves with measured pace, the insect Queen.” 


LITTLE packages, not so large 
as a sixpenny packet of 
cigarettes, with a three-half- 
penny stamp and bearing the 
superscription “‘QUEEN BEE! 
DELIVER QUICK ! ”’ travel 
regularly in the post during 
the summer months. For the 
queen bee has becoiue com- 
mercialised. That once mys- 
terious, almost legendary ruler 
of the hive has been dragged 
into the light of day and 
dropped into innumerable pillar- 
boxes in exchange for innumer- 
able postal orders. 

It must not be inferred from 
this that bees have been ‘ sub- 
jected’; have joined, as it 
were, the ranks of pigs and 
poultry and handed over the 
ordering of their ways into the 
hands of man. Now, as before, 
they retain their independence, 
existing as well without man’s 
care a8 with it—better, in fact. 
But in every well-ordered social 
state there are certain fixed, 
immutable laws, and in his 
dealings with bees man has 
grown crafty in turning these 
laws to his own advantage. 
Therefore we find him not only 
cajoling honey out of bees but 
also persuading them to breed 
him queens for sale. 

It may seem superfluous to 
describe the queen of the honey 
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bees. Since Maeterlinck wrote 
his epic, and a host of imitators 
followed suit, the bee has become 
a popular subject in literature. 
Almost anyone could sum her 
up. “The only one of her 
kind in the hive, lays all the 
eggs, fights any rivals,’’ would 
be the average description: a 
perfectly correct summary, too, 
and one embracing years of 
study by patient investigators. 
But reading about bees is not 
quite the same as keeping them 
or studying them in the flesh; 
and since a hive has to be 
pulled to pieces before a queen 
can be seen, there are probably 
many who would not recognise 
one if they saw her. 

Two things strike one about 
her: her size and her elegance. 
A pair of short wings reaching 
to her waist give the effect 


of a fashionable mantle. From 
the waist comes the _ con- 
spicuous trailing abdomen, 


shining as if burnished, and 
varying in colour from brilliant 
gold to jet black. Its tapering 
lines disguise its grossness— 
for gross it is; it must needs 
be, two thousand eggs a day 
spring and summer 
months come from its fertile 
sides. 

Apart from her size you will 
recognise the queen by her 
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deliberate movements. How- 
ever crowded the combs, her 
slow, majestic course is un- 
interrupted, her way being 
cleared before her as she goes. 

Her daughters and her sons 
(her very Own sons, these, 
for they had no father) are sun 
worshippers. When the sun 
is hot all come crowding out. 
The young ones, in their downy 
grey coats, dance and hover 
before the hive in a thick cloud, 
trying their wings. Theforagers, 
swift and sure, shoot through 
them like pellets, making for 
the fields; or, if returning, 
come sailing up like laden 
galleons, dropping with audible 
thuds on to the alighting board. 
The drones swagger forth from 
the dark interior, rub their 
eyes, and clean themselves 
with a leisurely air of great 
importance before launching 
noisily off in search of doubtful 
adventures. 

All seek the sun—except the 
queen. She must stay in the 
darkness of the hive. Even a 
minute—so her daughters think 
—could not be spared. Too 
many lives are lost in the 
hazards of the fields to permit 
any stoppage in the queen’s 
output. The teeming strength 
of the hive must be maintained. 
Only overwhelming numbers 
can store those glistening walls 
of honey—the surplus for the 
winter and the early spring. 
They themselves will soon die, 
worn out by ceaseless work. 
Others must be on hand to fill 
the gap, to take over the 
burden. This is the queen’s 
part. She must lay the eggs, 
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and lay them ceaselessly. Her 
daughters will attend to the 
rest. And let it be said that 
the larva of each of those twd 
thousand eggs a day the queen 
lays must receive more atten- 
tion, more nursing, more careful 
dieting than any human mother 
could give her baby. 

Since the queen will certainly 
not come out we must look for 
her inside. Only since modern 
hives were made have we been 
able to do so. Before this the 
waxen city was inviolate. Steps 
on @ par with modern warfare 
had to be taken to storm the 
citadel: poison gas in the 
shape of burning sulphur; 
frightfulness, and the total de- 
struction of the inhabitants. 
We find her, perhaps, on the 
middle comb. Solid, piled-up 
crowds seem to hem her in, 
but her progress as she moves 
steadily, almost wearily along 
is uninterrupted. Those in her 
direct path seem so engrossed 
in their various tasks that they 
realise her presence only when 
she is almost touching them ; 
then they back away hurriedly, 
clearing her way. Immediately 
she has passed they return to 
their work. On the whole they 
appear to take very little notice 
of her, almost, in fact, to grudge 
the slight interruption she 
caused. Yet actually every 
bee in that vast community 
has, metaphorically speaking, 
one eye alwaysonher. Builders, 
nurses, temperature regulators, 
brewers, cell cleaners, under- 
takers, guards, water - carriers, 
foragers—all, busy as they are, 
must keep that one eye on the 
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queen. They like her, of course ; 
she is their mother. But it is 
not on this account they watch 
her ; it is because the life of the 
colony depends on her. They 
themselves are but a temporary 
output of her stupendous fer- 
tility. The bees’ religion is 
posterity. All labour is for 
those who come after; all care 
for the future of the hive. And 
they know that if the queen 
fails, unless they can raise 
another within a definite and 
very narrow limit of time, their 
colony is doomed. But to the 
casual observer they seem far 
too busy to bother much about 
her. 

Let us make a test. Pick up 
the queen and take her away. 
The workers will not hinder 
you; the guards are on duty 
at the entrance, theirs is the 
task of repelling invaders. She 
will not hurt you either. She 
has a sting, a curved and 
murderous weapon; but she 
is of blood royal and will use 
it only on one of her own caste. 
Now watch the hive. For some 
minutes nothing unusual is seen. 
The ordinary traffic goes on: 
the meteor-like exit of out- 
going bees, the heavy, laboured 
arrival of home-comers. Then 
bees begin to come out who do 
not launch themselves into the 
blue but who run about as if in 
search of something. Their 
number increases. They gather 
in little knots as if discussing 
dreadful news. They rush ex- 
citedly at every labourer re- 
turning from the fields, examine 
her, and leave her abruptly to 
rush at another. In an hour 


the outside of the hive is black 
with bees: on the front, on the 
sides, on the roof even, searching 
every possible and impossible 
corner. For two hours this 
frantic search goes on, then, 
one by one, they return. In 
another hour they are all inside 
once more. But it is a different 
hive. The bustle, the turmoil, 
the eagerness has gone. 

By evening the queenless hive 
differs in no respect from the 
others—externally. But experi- 
ment again. Go to the other 
hives and on the side of each 
rap sharply with your fist. A 
full-throated roar from the in- 
terior is the reply. It is an 
indignant roar. It threatens 
reprisals if there is any repeti 
tion. It dies down immediately. 
The inmates are busy. Now 
rap on the queenless hive. 
There is a roar too, but a 
different roar. It is a wail 
rather than aroar. It threatens 
no reprisals and it does not die 
down. For long it continues: 
the wail of anguish of the lost. 

If it is summer-time and 
drones are on the wing, the 
queenless colony, when the first 
abandon of its grief is over, 
will pull itself together. The 
situation can be saved. From 
one of the worker larvez left by 
the old queen a new queen can 
be raised. Yet no time must be 
lost, for the larva must be less 
than three days old. But if it 
is winter or autumn or early 
spring, the colony have no hope, 
their days are numbered. 

There is another reason why 
the workers must keep their 
queen under observation. They 
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themselves can live six months, 
put in spring and summer they 
work themselves to death in a 
few weeks. The queen’s span 
of life is five years. To the 
workers she must seem ageless, 
everlasting. But the time does 
come when she begins to fail. 
And those daughters who are 
with her then must be quick 
to notice it. Whatever their 
feelings may be to their queen 
it is posterity that counts. 
The mother is failing : too many 
drone eggs, perhaps, are being 
laid, showing that the vital 
fluid she received from. her first 
and only husband is coming to 
an end. If this goes on there 
will be insufficient bees next 
spring to build up the colony 
after the trying months of 
winter. (Sofar must these short- 
lived creatures think ahead !) 
The edict goes out. The mother 
must go. 

Not immediately. A succes- 
sor must first be raised. The 
base of the special cell is made, 
and the doomed queen lays in 
it the egg which in a fortnight’s 
time will develop into the prin- 
cess who is to supersede her. 

The stage is now set for the 
murder scene. 

The execution takes place at 
the desire of that mysterious 
inner council which first passed 
sentence of death, and some- 
times there seems a reluctance 
to accomplish it ; as if the bees 
put off the dreadful act as long 
as possible. But sooner or 
later the assassins are chosen— 
about twelve of them. 

The queen continues with her 
work ; the ceaseless, monoton- 
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ous round. Perhaps she realises 
her inadequacy ; perhaps, like 
many another tired mother, she 
feels she cannot get about as 
she used to. It is with a guilty 
feeling, doubtless, that she lays 
drone eggs in cells made for 
workers; it is such an effort 
to make the muscular contrac- 
tion which will anoint the pass- 
ing egg with drone fluid and 
convert it from male to female. 
It may be that she realises the 
well is running dry. But she 
goes on uncomplainingly, mov- 
ing from cell to cell. Then, 
unexpectedly, her path is barred. 
The workers before her do not 
back hurriedly and clear the 
way. An unyielding wall of 
them confronts her. Behind, 
and on her sides, others are 
drawing in. 

No sting is used in the killing 
of the queen. The encircling 
bees fall on her and enclose 
her in a@ writhing, struggling 
knot. A grim little ball it is, 
whose fixed, unwavering pur- 
pose is to smother her to death. 
Blow smoke into it, throw it on 
the ground; the executioners 
merely hug the queen the tighter. 
The beekeeper can disintegrate 
it by dropping it in water, but 
it would be a sorely damaged 
queen he rescued. Normally 
the assassins will never leave 
her until the last spark of life 
has gone. And the queen 
meets her death with no sub- 
mission, but fights desperately 
to the end. 

So the new queen is raised 
and (if things go well) is mated 
and reigns in her mother’s 
stead until, years later, her 
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daughters come to her on the 
same dark errand. 

From this it would appear 
that there is no sentimentality 
in the attitude of the workers 
to the queen. And perhaps 
there is not. Yet for her they 
will undergo the greatest of 
all sacrifices. In confining them- 
selves for sustenance entirely 
to the products of flowers, bees 
have placed themselves at the 
mercy of the weather. For 
flowers secrete the nectar from 
which honey is made only at 
certain temperatures and under 
certain conditions. Moreover, 
not being hibernating creatures 
like most other insects, bees, 
besides gathering the consider- 
able amount required for present 
needs, must store up a vast 
winter reserve. Roughly speak- 
ing, they have only three weeks 
to get their winter stores— 
when the white clover blooms. 
In poor seasons, when cold, 
wet, or wind checks the bees’ 
activity or the yield of nectar 
in the flowers, it may well be 
that the reserve obtained is 
insufficient. In this case (unless 
the beekeeper comes to their 
assistance) they will die. And 
the last to die will be the 
queen; and the last starving 
daughter will feed to the queen 
the last of the stores, forgoing 
it herself. 

The highly evolved, and one 
might almost say artificial, 
social life of the bee—in par- 
ticular the relegation of all 
breeding to one individual— 
gives beekeepers unusual powers. 
Like most other things, bee- 
keeping is now on a commercial 
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basis. To succeed it is necessary 
to have stocks as nearly perfect 
as possible. But nothing the 
ordinary beekeeper can do will 
prevent haphazard mating of 
his queens. As everyone knows, 
the virgin queen, after emerging 
from her cell, issues forth one 
fine day and sails into the 
blue, where she is soon followed 
by a huge concourse of lusty 
suitors, collected apparently 
from every quarter of the 
district. The foremost of this 
heterogeneous gang wins his 
bride—and pays a stiff price 
for her. The newly fertile 
queen is now herself a potential 
full-sized colony—in fact, a 
long succession of them. But 
every stock is different. Her 
marriage—like other marriages 
—may have been unfortunate. 
Her unknown husband (now 
deceased) may have come of 
undesirable strain. His progeny 
may be poor honey-gatherers, 
untidy comb - builders, lazy, 
diseased, vicious, inveterate 
swarmers, or inveterate robbers 
of other hives. And the queen 
will breed his children all her 
life. 

A stock possessing any of 
these faults should not be kept. 
But if one had to scrap every 
slightly imperfect stock and 
buy or raise another, the busi- 
ness would soon go into liquida- 
tion. Stocks are expensive to 
buy and very troublesome to 
move. And they have to build 
up. The stock we have, and 
would like to change, is a 
valuable, highly organised, going 
concern. Infinite work and 
patience went to the making 
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of it. Its combs alone, apart 
from the magnificent workman- 
ship and the time taken to 
build them, were paid for by 
the bees (and therefore by the 
beekeeper) at the rate of twenty 
pounds of honey for one pound 
of wax. In the cradles are 
thousands of eggs hatching out 
under high temperature, and 
thousands of babies at different 
stages of development, each 
receiving specialised feeding and 
attention. The multitudinous 
labours of a great city have 
been apportioned and are work- 
ing smoothly. Above all, the 
main army of foragers is 
daily bringing in great wealth. 
Must all this be sacrificed 
because, perhaps, the bees are 
a little gingery ? 

Thanks to the queen bee and 
the severely practical lines on 
which bees have evolved them- 
selves, it is not necessary. The 
stock can be changed down to 
the last bee without any inter- 
ruption of the social system or 
the tide of wealth; without 
any of them—save one—know- 
ing it has been done. This is 
accomplished by removing their 
queen and introducing another. 
The old stock will rear the new 
queen’s young. Gradually they 
themselves will die their natural 
deaths and gradually daughters 
of another strain will take their 
place. In two months we shall 
have our new stock, prosperous 
and established, and we shall 
have secured our harvest of 
honey as well. 

It sounds simple. Actually 
it is not quite so simple as it 
sounds. There is a snag, and 
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that snag lies in the intro- 
duction of the new queen. The 
bees, it will be found, do not 
want a new queen; they like 
their own. The new queen will 
cost the beekeeper ten shillings 
or so, and unless he is very care- 
ful that ten shillings will be a 
dead loss within two minutes of 
putting her in the hive. And 
he will have a ruined, queenless 
colony—for stocks which have 
once killed an alien queen will 
rarely take another. 

But it can generally be done 
if certain precautions are taken. 
First of all (needless to say) the 
beekeeper orders his queen from 
a queen breeder. She arrives 
in due course in the little box 
with the wording on it that 
appears at the beginning of this 
article. Incidentally, this pack- 
age greatly interests the average 
postman. Phlegmatic as he is, 
and accustomed to almost any 
oddity in the way of letters or 
parcels, the heading, QUEEN 
BEE! intrigues him. It is a 
pity; for he shakes it and 
listens, and it does not improve 
queens to be shaken. In this 
box will be found the new queen, 
together with from six to twelve 
attendants who have fed and 
looked after her on the journey. 
The box contains two com- 
partments covered over by wire 
gauze. The queen and her 
attendants are in one compart- 
ment. The other is filled with 
‘ candy ’ (a preparation of sugar, 
rather like the white inside 

‘chocolate cream ’)—food for 
the journey. A small hole, 
also full of ‘ candy ’ and covered 
with cardboard, has been bored 
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through to the centre compart- 
ment. 

Twenty-four hours before this 
the old queen will have been 
removed from the hive. This 
is zero hour for the bees. They 
are in the depth of misery at 
their loss. The new queen is 
put among them, box and all. 

One would have expected 
them to welcome her with joy— 
the saviour of the situation. 
They do not. In a dense mass 
they struggle to get at her— 
all with one idea, to tear her 
limb from limb. But the wire 
gauze protects her (though they 
sometimes manage to tear a 
leg off). The bees, you see, must 
get to know her. More, they 
must get to like her, and like 
her so much that they will 
clean, protect, and caress her— 
a very far stretch from their 
present attitude. 

Only by eating away the 
cardboard and then the ‘ candy ’ 
in the tube can they get at her. 
And there is room in the tube 
for only one bee at a time. The 
work of getting through takes 
them several days. When the 
passage is cleared the crucial 
moment arrives. It will be 
one of two things: either she 
will be accepted and given their 
homage and love as by right, 
or she will be slaughtered in- 
continently. About seventy- 
five per cent of these intro- 
ductions are successful. 

It is an unnatural process, 
and it is no wonder the bees 
are furious when it is attempted. 
On the other hand, bees have 
evolved themselves into such 
calculating, far-seeing, provident 
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creatures that, looking at it 
from another angle, it is strange 
they do not see immediately 
the benefit to the colony of this 
new, miraculously arrived, fer- 
tile queen. There is, I think, a 
touch of atavism in the rage 
they show to a strange mother ; 
a heritage of the days when 
bees were family creatures, 
rather like bumble-bees today. 
Later, reason triumphs. 

The fate of the attendants 
is an unhappy one. It is the 
easiest way, and the usual one, 
to leave them in the cage with 
the queen. In which case for 
days the hive bees rage at them, 
and when the terrified creatures 
are at last released (not so 
terrified they have not fed the 
queen at regular intervals) they 
are one and all put furiously 
to death. Better and kinder 
to take them out and kill them 
before putting the queen in 
the hive, and to put in their 
place, with the queen, a few 
young, newly emerged bees 
from the hive she is to occupy. 
For very young bees are as 
kind and friendly as little chil- 
dren, and will feed and care for 
any queen what time their elder 
sisters howl and rage outside, 
lusting for ler blood. 

The impression may have 
been gathered that in all these 
cases the queen is a passive 
instrument. And it used to 
be thought so; but she is not 
—as observation hives have 
shown. She is sensitive and 
nervous, changeable and obsti- 
nate by turns, typically feminine. 
Also she is a queen and subject 
to fits of royal rage. Half 
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the failures of introduction are 
due not to the hive bees but 
to the queen. If she is meek 
and mild, as some queens are, 
it is almost certain she will be 
accepted. But as often as 
not, when the rage of the 
workers has passed, hers remains. 
She will have none of these 
insolent alien creatures. Re- 
leased, she refuses their homage, 
dashes aside their caresses, rages 
through the hive, setting it in 
a turmoil. There is only one 
end to arrogance like this. The 
beekeeper finds her body lying 
outside the hive the next 
morning. 

On the assumption that the 
queen is the responsible factor 
other methods of introduction 
have arisen, all based on first 
subjecting her. She is starved 
and slipped into the hive so 
that she will beg abjectly for 
food ; or soused in water and 
dropped among the bees, a 
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miserable bedraggled object 
which they will clean and lick 
shipshape and probably forget 
to kill afterwards. These 
methods are generally success- 
ful, but the queen is a delicate 
creature with important func- 
tions to perform, and it is 
questionable if starving or 
sousing in water does her much 
good. 


On the queen breeders, who 
supply these little captives with 
their bands of attendants that 
travel by every post, we cannot 
touch. Tomes could be written 
(and have been) on this special- 
ised undertaking. It is an 
unnatural process to make bees 
rear, and keep on rearing, 
quantities of queens. And, as 
has been said already, one must 
not transgress the rules the 
bees impose. The _ breeders 
of queens earn their postal 
orders. 
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WESTERN WATERS. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


It has been said that an 
Irishman is only a foreigner 
born in the wrong country. 
That ungracious epigram has a 
half-twist of truth somewhere 
about it, or had, in days long 
before the war. Big families 
were the rule in Irish country- 
houses of those times, and 
owing to a variety of causes 
most of us could not earn a 
living in our own land. We 
went ‘ thravelling the worrld’ 
in all manner of jobs—Army, 
Navy, a dozen Civil Services, 
and a score of other trades— 
in order to win our daily bread, 
with perhaps, if we were lucky, 
a bit of butter on it. But 
wherever we went we mostly 
felt that we were only foreigners 
in that country. We had not 
the happy endowment of our 
neighbours to the east, by 
virtue of which they can regard 
any corner of some foreign 
field in which they pitch their 
tent, build their log-cabin, or 
establish their ranch, as being 
for ever England. Perhaps that 
is why we make better soldiers 
and administrators than settlers 
or colonists. Always the sub- 
conscious pull of Ireland is 
tugging at our heart-strings, 
and it is always a great day and 
@ grand one when a period of 
hard-earned leave brings us 
back to the only land we really 
regard as home. 

The same once happened to 


me. I had escaped after a 
long spell of going to and fro 
in the earth and walking up 
and down in it, which the Book 
of Job truthfully avers to be 
a satanic occupation. It is 
especially so when the climate 
of that particular bit of earth 
suggests the nether regions in 
a heat-wave. But that was all 
behind me now. I was back 
again in Ireland, and I had 
arrived in time for the May-fly. 

That may not mean much to 
you, but it meant a lot to me 
in those days. Not that I had 
been cut off from fishing during 
the years of foreign service; 
indeed I had many a time had 
better sport than ever I had in 
Ireland. Big mahseer I had 
killed ; hulking goonch; rohu, 
mirgal, catla; kok4ri, the 
gamest fighter for his weight 
that I know; surimai, barra- 
couta, tiger-fish, and many 
others. But the bonnie brown 
trout was my first love, and as 
the old French song says, we 
always come back to that in 
the end. I remember well the 
first trout I ever caught. I 
was nine years old and he was 
three-quarters of a pound, full 
weight; and for the rest of 
that day I would not have 
called the King my uncle. And 
now I was home in Ireland 
again, and the May-fly was up. 

The first question was, where 
to go. From previous experi- 
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ence I knew something of the 
celebrated lakes, those which 
pring out a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred rods every day 
during the dapping season. 
Even mighty Corrib with its 
72,000 acres of water is too 
small for a mob like that, and 
the boats from Cong, Clonbur, 
and Oughterard come streaming 
down the favourite drifts nearly 
as thick as cars in Bond Street. 
I dislike crowds, so I decided 
on Lough Eeska, a lake not so 
fashionable, where the May-fly 
rise was partial and fitful, but 
where, if it failed, the wet fly 
would always kill. My catch 
might be smaller, but the 
making of it would be much 
more enjoyable. 

I found clean and comfortable 
quarters in a small town same 
way from the lake, arranging 
for an outside car to take me 
daily to and from the water. 
Matt Hennessey, the hotel- 
keeper, had engaged a boatman 
for me, who was, he said, a 
warrant to land a fish, and knew 
the lake like the back of his 
hand. 

Michael Brennan was all that 
he said, and more. Short and 
strongly built, clean-shaved ex- 
cept for a pair of red mutton- 
chop whiskers, he carried his 
forty-odd years lightly, years 
spent in learning all that was 
to be learned about the lake 
and its fish. I never had a 
better boatman, or one with 
more exact knowledge of the 
water. He knew just where to 
go at every time of day, in 
every change of weather. And 
such knowledge was most 
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valuable ; for the lake, a large 
sheet of water, lies between the 
limestone and the granite. Its 
eastern limestone shore is 
backed by fine farming country, 
of which an English official 
wrote in the seventeenth century 
that it “is replenished with 
pleasure and fertility, abun- 
dantly rich in cattle, deer, hawks, 
and plenty of honey.” That 
description was not quite 
accurate in my time, but what 
concerned me most was that 
along this shore, wooded in 
many parts and with luxuriant 
grass, the water bred a fair 
quantity of May-fly. The older 
rock of the northern and western 
shores, above which it rose into 
a respectable range of moun- 
tains, made poorer soil, and the 
May-fly did not breed in those 
parts. 

All the same, there was good 
wet-fly fishing to be had there, 
on days when the green drakes 
were not hatching out. One 
long narrow bay in the northern 
shore I liked especially. On 
both sides were steep rocky 
banks, a peculiarly _light- 
coloured vein of granite, and 
the bottom was of clean white 
sand. The trout I caught in 
that bay had hardly any red 
spots and were of such a gleam- 
ing silver that at a glance they 
might easily have been taken 
for fresh-run sea-trout. No 
May-fly in that bay, of course, 
but they took the wet fly well, 
and one of them gave me an 
exciting experience. 

He rose close under a big 
rock, apparently rolling over 
the fly. I struck, hooked him, 
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and he made for deep water, 
running out my line at a 
tremendous rate. We followed 
as fast as we could, but for a 
long time I could make no 
impression on that fish. Run 
followed run, and it seemed as 
if he would never tire. The 
queer thing was that though he 
acted and felt like a very large 
fish, Mike and I had both seen 
him roll up in that big splashing 
rise, and had put him down as 
of no great weight, perhaps two 
pounds. 

At length he seemed to have 
spent his energy, and was swim- 
ming lazily on the surface about 
forty yards from the boat. 
Now, by all precedent, I should 
have been able to reel him in 
easily and lead him up to the 
net. But he would not come. 
Some occult power seemed to 
hold him where he was. So 
Mike rowed the boat up to him 
and netted him deftly. 

Then the mystery was re- 
vealed. He weighed just under 
two and a half pounds, and had 
taken as long to kill as a seven- 
pounder. In his rise he had 
missed the fly altogether; my 
strike had come as he rolled 
over it; the hook had fixed 
itself in the leathery skin of his 
side, just below the front of the 
dorsal fin. With his mouth 
free there was nothing to hamper 
his movement, and the pull of 
the line was broadside on, like 
the pull on an otter-board in 
the water. No wonder he was 
able to put up a fight worthy 
of a fish three times his size 
fairly hooked in the mouth ! 

That was by no means the 
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only strenuous battle we had 


on the lake. One in particular 
sticks in my memory, for it 
was very near ending in dis. 
aster. We had gone a long way 
down the lake, nearly four miles 
from Mike’s cottage on the 
northern shore. The day was 
rough and dark, with a strong 
south - west breeze. May - fly 
were scarce, and I was fishing 
with big wet flies down the 
eastern side. The wind grew 
stronger, and at last Mike 
suggested that we should go 
home. ‘“ ’Tis comin’ on to blow 
hard, sir,’”? he said. ‘* Maybe 
*twould not be too aisy for us if 
we don’t turn back now.” 

Just then I was casting along 
a jagged reef of limestone rocks, 
a bit out from the shore, fine 
holding ground for large trout, 
and not fifty yards ahead was a 
particular big lump of rock, 
beside which, a few days before, 
I had risen and missed a 
whopper. I reminded Mike of 
this, and said I would not 
leave till I had fished that piece 
of water. He acquiesced, 
though I felt that he thought I 
was wrong. 

A pound trout took a few 
minutes to land, and then we 
came down to the big rock. 
Just where I had missed him 
some days earlier, a great fish 
rose, and I hooked him. He 
fought like a tiger. Minute 
after minute went by, and the 
wind rose steadily. Mike was 
handling the boat in masterly 
fashion, but she rocked and 
pitched in quite a heavy sea, 
spray lashing over the gunwale 
at times, 
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“Pull him in, sir! Pull 
him in!” cried Mike anxiously. 
“We must be gettin’ out of 
this!” 

“Damn it, man,’ I roared, 
“how will I pull him in when 
he isn’t half killed? Do you 
think it’s for fun I’m keeping 
him in the water?” 

“ Be hard on him, sir! Give 
him the butt! We’ll be havin’ 
the boat shwamped on us!” 

“ Keep her head to the wind 
then, while I kill him! I 
can’t be any harder on him, 
barring I smash the tackle! ”’ 

“ Indeed, ’twould be as well 
for you to do that, sir,’ he 
said. “Tis not a very fanciful 
place, this.” 

“JT will not!” said I ob- 
stinately. ‘‘ I’ll have him killed 
in another minute.” 

But several more minutes 
went by before I could bring 
him up to the boat, and then 
I had to net him myself; for 
it was all Mike could do to 
hold her steady and keep her 
off the rocks. Without waiting 
to weigh the fish (he turned 
the scale at five and a half 
pounds when we got home) 
I knocked him on the head, 
secured-my rod in the stern, 
and dropped into the second 
rowing-thwart, for Mike always 
carried a spare pair of oars. 

That four-mile pull back was 
a nightmare. A dead lee-shore, 
mostly jagged rock, and no 
place where we could put in 
without danger. It was blowing 
half a gale by then, on our 
port quarter. The lake had 
got up in big waves; we were 
shipping more water than was 
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pleasant, but we could not 
stop to bail it out. Time and 
again I wondered if it would 
not be better to run the boat 
ashore, take the chance of 
her being stove in, and at 
least get to land. However, 
in the end we made our harbour, 
a sheltered cove below Mike’s 
house, nine inches of water 
slopping about over the bottom- 
boards, and both of us done to 
@ turn. 

Mike was inclined to be 
grumpy, but a half - spoken 
apology for my obstinacy, with 
a good dose of John Jameson 
from my flask, soon put matters 
right. For by that time Mike 
and I were fast friends. It 
had not always been so. At 
first I had found him a some- 
what reserved and distant 
person, till a chance remark, 
on my third or fourth day, 
brought us together in un- 
expected fashion. 

Coming down the lake that 
morning we passed an island, 
a rugged hump of rock covered 
with scrubby bushes and stunted 
wind-blown trees. Above them 
rose the ruined walls of what 
had been a small but evidently 
very strong castle. The island 
was nearly a mile from land, 
the shoreward side steep and 
craggy, but on the other side 
the ground shelved gently to 
a little bay where boats could 
land. It must have been a 
safe stronghold in the days 
before long-ranging guns were 
invented. 

“What do they call that 
place? ’’ I asked, pointing to 
the ruins. 
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“They call it Caisledn-na- 
Cailleach, sir,’’ he replied. 

“Who was she?” said I. 

Mike stopped rowing and 
stared at me in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“Have you got the Irish, 
sir?” he asked. 

I laughed. “Not a great 
deal nowadays,’’ I said. “ I’ve 
forgotten most of what I ever 
knew, being out of the country 
for so long. But I used to 
hear it talked when I was a 
boy, and I have enough to 
know the meaning of ‘the 
old woman’s castle.’ ’’ 

Mike regarded me with a 
look of the deepest penitence. 

“God forgive me!”’ said he, 
“TIT thought ye was English, 
sir.” 

“English? No,’ I said. 
“ Born and bred in the County 
Cork. But tell me about the 
castle.” 

“Sure, that was one of the 
seven castles that belonged to 
Grania ni Uaille, sir. ‘Tis to 
that one she would’ go 
when she’d come back from 
plundherin’ an’ maraudin’ in 
France an’ other parts. Who- 
ever would be followin’ her 
up couldn’t come at her at 
all there. She’d have her 
cannons on the walls above, 
an’ she’d knock holes in their 
boats, the way they’d all be 
dhrowned.”’ 

Mike’s whole demeanour had 
changed since he learned that I 
was Irish. Hitherto he had 
been the model boatman, effi- 
cient, civil, but taciturn. Now 
he was talking eagerly, anima- 
tion and friendliness in his 
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eyes. I thought I would draw 
him further and see if he 
could tell me more about the 
famous sixteenth-century pirate- 
queen, that ‘ commander of 
war-galleys ’’? whom the English 
denounced as being “ for forty 
years the stay of all rebellions 
in the West.” 

“She had a good eye for a 
strong den to hide in,’ I said, 
“‘T suppose she had plenty of 
enemies ? ”’ 

“ Begod she was for ever 
fightin’ the English, sir, an’ 
the divil’s own batins she gave 
them too. Some of the ould 
people could show ye many a 
shpot where she hammered 
them. There was an ould man 
—me mother’s uncle he was— 
knew all about them ould times. 
He could tell ye stories of 
Grania all the day. But 
he’s dead now, God rest his 
sowl.”’ 

“Didn’t he tell them to 
you?” 

“ Faith he did, sir, time an’ 
again, but the half of them is 
gone from me. He had the 
ould stories from the ould 
people that was before him, 
an’ what he didn’t hear tell 
he’d read up in the books, for 
he had a deal of book-learnin’. 
Himself was a teacher in the 
Christian Brothers’ school be- 
yond, till he was too ould 
entirely. But he was never 


tired of tellin’ us young lads 
the stories about Grania. In 
the Irish it was he would tell 
them.’’ 

‘6 Couldn’t you bring some of 
them to mind now ? ”’ 

“Faith then, sir, there was 
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one he used to tell us, how 
Grania bate the English so 
many times that in the latther 
end the Queen of England was 
dhruv to put a shtop to the 
fightin’, the way the whole lot 
of her souldiers wouldn’t be 
kilt. So the Queen of England 
wrote her a letther an’ asked 
her would she make friends 
with her, an’ would she come 
an’ shtop for a while with her 
in Winzer Castle—that was a 
grand big house she had, sir, 
over in England. An’ Grania 
said ‘yes’ to that, an’ away 
with her over to England, an’ a 
rigiment of her souldiers with 
her, the way them English 
wouldn’t play any = dirty 
thrickery on her on the road. 
An’ when she come to Winzer 
Castle, there was a great English 
lord standin’ at the door, an’ 
when he seen her an’ the rigi- 
ment behind her he legged it in 
to the Queen, roarin’ like a 
bull— 

“¢ Yer -Majesty,’ says he, 
‘here’s the whole army of 
Ireland come to plundher an’ 
burn the counthry,’ says he, 
‘an’ a tarrible great woman at 
the head of thim !’ 

“¢Ye-lie, ugly divil,’ says 
the Queen of England, ‘ ’tis 
me good friend the Queen of 
Connacht comin’ to pay me a 
visit. An’ keep a civil tongue 
in yer head when ye speak to 
her,’ says she, ‘for I’m tould,’ 
says she, ‘ that she’s a woman 
that will stand no nonsense,’ 
says she. ‘Bring her in at 
once,’ says she, ‘an’ tell the 
cook to do her divilmost to 
give us a good dinner.’ 
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‘So for maybe a month or 
two, sir, the Queen of England 
an’ Grania ni Uaille was settled 
down together in Winzer Castle, 
an’ ’twas the best of atin’ an’ 
dhrinkin’ they had, an’ they 
was the best of iriends. An’ 
whatever story the Queen of 
England would tell, be dam’ 
but Grania would bate it with 
a betther, till the Queen of 
England was fit to shplit with 
laughin’. An’ when Grania 
would be goin’ back to Ireland, 
the Queen of England thanked 
her for comin’, ‘for begod,’ 
says she, ‘ the divil a pleasanter 
visitor ever darkened the door 
of Winzer Castle than yerself,’ 
says she. 

“Faith, they were a well- 
matched pair,” said I; for 
indeed Elizabeth and Grania 
had many points in common, 
and the meeting between the 
two elderly termagants must 
have been well worth seeing. 

‘They was indeed, sir. An’ 
did ye ever hear of the way 
Grania bested the English 
gentleman that was in Howth, 
on her way home ? ”’ 

“T did not,’ said I men- 
daciously, in hopes of another 
bit of history from the Connacht 


angle. ‘“ How did she best 
him ¢ ” 
“Well, sir, ‘tis the way 


Grania was comin’ back, an’ 
she landed at Howth—that’s 
nigh to Dublin, sir, but she 
wouldn’t go near Dublin, for 
fear of them that was in it 
in Dublin Castle. A black lot 
they was, an’ as full of 
threachery as a cat. So it 
was at Howth she landed. 
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An’ there was a castle near-by 
Howth, an’ in it was an English 
gentleman be the name of 
Saint Lawrence, though the 
divil a Saint he was at all, 
only a close-fisted budhach that 
would turn a beggar-man from 
the door an’ he to be starvin’. 
But sure Grania didn’t know 
that, an’ she sent word to 
say that the Queen of Connacht 
was at the gate an’ would be 
comin’ in to have dinner with 
him. 

“ But it was no civil answer 
she got, sir. ‘To the divil 
with her!’ says he. ‘Is it 
me,’ says he, ‘to be feedin’ 
every hungry ould woman that 
does be thraipsin’ the roads ?’ 
says he. ‘Tell her she can go 
to hell an’ beg a dinner off 
the divil!’ says he. 

“Well, sir, when Grania got 
that welcome, ye may believe 
me, she was mad enough to 
tear iron. ‘Ill sort ye, me 
bould lad!’ says she ‘Tl 
larn ye to open yer ugly mouth 
to a Queen!’ says she. An’ 
as the luck would fall, what 
did she see just then, only 
one of the maids wheelin’ Mr 
Saint Lawrence’s small little 
son down the avenue in a 
perambilathur. 

“¢ Let ye go an’ ketch that 
gerrl an’ the baby, an’ bring 
thim to me,’ says she to her 
souldiers. An’ when she had 
thim caught, she sent her mes- 
senger back to the Englishman. 

““¢T have yer baby caught,’ 
says she, ‘an’ I'll be takin’ 
him back to Connacht with 
me,’ says she, ‘ to rair him up 
as a gentleman, which, God 


knows,’ says she, ‘is more 
than ever his father will be.’ 

“Well, sir, there was the 
divil’s delight within in the castle 
when that story was told, 
Himself was mad enough, to 
be losin’ his only son, but 
if he was, his lady was a 
dam’ sight worse. She pitched 
all that was within an’ without 
at him, an’ there wasn’t a 
word bad enough for her to 
lay her tongue to. An’ the 
end of it was that he went 
down to the gate himself, an’ 
there was Grania with all her 
souldiers behind her, an’ they 
with their guns loaded, waitin’ 
the word from her. 

“¢Come now, ma’am,’ says 
he, ‘sure I was only jokin’. 
Let ye give me back the boy,’ 
says he, ‘an’ come into the 
castle, an’ ’tis the best dinner 
in Ireland I'll give you,’ says 
he, ‘an’ your skinful of the 
best of wine.’ 

“¢T will not!’ says Grania. 
‘Ye’re not fit to sit down to 
table with a lady,’ says she, 
‘an’ yer dinner would turn me 
stomach !’ 

“¢ Indeed then, ma’am,’ says 
he very sorrowful, ‘ ’twas the 
bad play I made that time. 
But in the name of God,’ says 
he, ‘give me back the boy 
an’ I’ll meet you any way I 
can.’ 

“¢The only terms [ll give 
you is these,’ says she, ‘ that 
whenever you sit down to 
dinner, there will be a chair 
beside you ready for any 
sthranger that may come; an’ 
that no sthranger will ever be 
turned from yer door. An’ 
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yell swear here an’ now that 
that law will hold till Howth 
Castle falls down,’ says she. 

“Faith, he had no way out 
of it, sir, an’ he swore it to 
her. An’ I’m tould the family 
is in it yet, an’ that every 
day at dinner the empiy chair 
is set beside the master of the 
house.” 

Perhaps the sixteenth-century 
St Lawrence had no very kindly 
feelings towards Grania, but I 
was certainly grateful to her. 
For after that day Mike Brennan 
and I were on a different footing. 
The mere fact of my knowing a 
few words of Gaelic had changed 
me at once from a foreign 
stranger to a fellow-countryman 
and a friend. Contrary to a 
very common belief, the Irish 
countryman is a shy and re- 
served person. An Irish boat- 
man will give excellent service 
to a strange employer, but will 
be slow to give him his con- 
fidence, nor will he usually tell 
him stories. However, one day 
I found that I had got more 
into Mike’s confidence than I 
should have thought possible. 

He took me that day to an 
island some considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. The 
water round it was eight or 
ten feet deep, with reefs of 
rock rising in some places above 
the surface. Good fishing 
ground, and we had several 
nice trout in the boat before 
we landed on the island for 
lunch. It was not an attractive 
place, a long low tumbled mass 
of broken rock, nothing growing 
on it but a few stunted bushes of 
wild rose and thorn. As we sat 
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eating our sandwiches, I said 
to Mike— 

“Has this island got any 
name ? ” 

“They have a name on it 
in the Irish, sir, Corrigeen-na- 
sthalloch.”’ 

“That beats me,” I said. 
‘What does it mean?” 

‘Tt means ‘ the little rocks 
of the stallions,’ sir.’’ 

“* Whatever made them put 
that name on it?” said I. 
‘Sure no horse could ever live 
on bare rocks like these ? ”’ 

Mike hesitated, and then said : 
“Tis the way maybe there 
might have been harses kept on 
it in the ould times, sir.”’ 

“They must have been hard 
up for grazing when they put 
horses on this,’”’ said I. ‘“ There 
isn’t a pick of grass to keep the 
life in them.”’ 

He did not answer, and it 
seemed to me that for some 
reason he disliked the subject, 
so I dropped it. 

That evening, after landing 
in the bay below his cottage, 
we were walking up a long half- 
mile of field path to where the 
car was to meet me on the road. 
Suddenly Mike began— 

“Tis what you was askin’ 
me, sir, about that place 
Corrigeen-na-sthalloch, that we 
was on today. They put that 
name on it be raison that the 
ould people used to say that the 
wather-harses would come out 
on it in the night-time.” 

Now it is very rarely that 
any man of Mike’s class will 
speak of the water - horses, 
fairies, pucas, or any other of 
the elemental beings that in- 
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habit Ireland. He will tell of 
such things to your small 
children, but as a rule, not to 
you. If at any time he breaks 
that rule, it is a mark of pro- 
found confidence in you, and 
you must respect it. The 
slightest hint, even in tone or 
manner, of incredulity or scoff- 
ing, and he shuts up like an 
oyster. The door is closed, and 
to you it will never open again. 
So I played up to Mike’s lead, 
and said with an air of deep 
interest— 

“Ts that so? Tell me now, 
does anyone ever see them ? ” 

Mike had been shy of dis- 
cussing the creatures while on 
their own rocks and surrounded 
by their own element. Now, 
with his feet on good dry land, 
there was less need for caution. 

‘ T never heard tell of anyone 
that seen them in my time, sir. 
But in me grandfather’s time 
there was a man, a farmer be 
the name of Sheridan, that 
lived in a house beyond there, 
a mile or more down the lough. 
He had a mare in a field there, 
an’ the field was fenced on three 
sides, but the front side of it 
was open to the lough. There 
was never a harse come near 
that mare, sir, nor couldn’t, 
because of the fences bein’ big 
an’ sthrong. But all the same, 
she had a foal. It was a queer 
foal too. It had webbed feet 
on it. An’ Sheridan an’ all 
the neighbours thought it was 
no right thing. So they sent 
an’ tould the priest, an’ the 
priest come down an’ shprinkled 
the foal with holy wather. It 
was aisily seen the foal didn’t 
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like that. An’ on the ninth 
day it went away from the mare, 
an’ down with it to the lough, 
an’ it shwum out into the 
wather, an’ that was the last 
that ever was seen of it, sir.” 


On the days—not too frequent 
—when there was a good hatch 
of May-fly, our favourite beat 
was Lough Farnagh. Actually 
an inlet of the big lake, it was 
almost separate. You came 
through a shallow archipelago 
of rocks, where you had to 
know the way, into a channel 
fringed on both sides with the 
great old alders which give 
the lough. its name. Inside 
this channel it opened out into 
eighty or a hundred acres of 
water, eight to nine feet deep 
in most parts, with many heavy 
weed-beds. The trout were 
not at all free-rising, even to 
the May-fly, but they made 
up for that in weight and 
fighting quality. Two to four 
pounds was the usual run, 
with now and then a bigger one. 

Mike had an uncanny in- 
tuition of a hatch of fly on 
Lough Farnagh, and whenever 
he brought me there the rocky 
inner shore, fringed with hazel 
and rowan scrub, guelder-rose 
and wild fuchsia, would be 
dancing with the beautiful 
creatures. In ten or fifteen 
minutes we would have a 
couple of fly-baskets full of 
succulent newly hatched green 
drakes, and if there was a 
good fresh breeze we would be 
tolerably sure of sport. 

Dapping, whatever its tra- 
ducers may say, is a very 
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pleasant change from wet-fly 
fishing, and demands a certain 
amount of skill. No wind is 
really steady for a _ single 
minute, and the gossamer blow- 
line of floss silk answers to 
an almost imperceptible change 
of strength. Watch a new 
hand or a clumsy workman, 
and you will see at one moment 
six or eight inches of his gut 
lying on the water; the next 
instant his fly will be soaring 
a foot or two above the surface. 
A craftsman, by the slightest 
raising or lowering of his rod- 
point, will keep the May-fly 
dancing naturally on top of 
the ripples, never letting the 
fly leave the water and never 
allowing the gut to touch it. 
This needs intense concentra- 
tion and instant correspondence 
between eye, brain, and hand. 

It is interesting to see the 
varied ways in which these 
big trout come to the natural 
May-fly. Some wolf it down 
with a flopping rise that sends 
your heart into your mouth 
and often makes a newcomer 
to the game jerk the fly clean 
away from the fish. Others 
will suck it in so gently that 
you wonder for a split second 
how it has disappeared. But 
in either case, keep cool, and 
keep your head. People will 
tell you to count three before 
striking. I generally find my 
mind too fully occupied to 
remember to count at all. 
Besides, are we to degrade a 
fine sport into an exercise in 
mathematics? Never! Put 
that advice out of your head, 
and keep it out. Wait till you 
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see the gut cast running down 
through the water. That means 
that your friend has the fly 
safe in his mouth, and, because 
it is a nice juicy edible morsel, 
not a bunch of dry feathers, 
he has no mind to reject it. 
Then strike—not a jerk; for 
the fish is heavy and your 
tackle light, but a steady firm 
pull, as if you were holding 
up a stumbling horse. You 
have him fast, and the rest 
depends on how you handle 
him and whether you can keep 
him out of the weeds. 

There is a third sort of rise, 
which you will not often see, 
where a great trout leaps clean 
out of the water, two or even 
three feet from the fly, plunges 
on to it, and carries it down in 
his mouth. <A spectacular feat, 
which invariably makes the 
beginner strike too soon; but 
the old hand will never miss 
such a rise. It may be chance 
—I cannot say—but of the 
few trout I have seen perform 
this trick, most, if not all, 
have been gillaroo. 

Do you know the gillaroo ? 
He is the handsomest of all 
his tribe. His sides and belly 
are of red gold, set off by big 
spots of vivid scarlet. More- 
over, he is usually large; he 
always seems to be in tip-top 
condition; and he fights like 
a wild-cat. The ichthyologists 
(ye gods! what a word!) say 
that he has a gizzard like a 
barn-door fowl; that he gets 
this peculiarity, together with 
his gorgeous colouring and his 
fighting energy, from his 
habitual diet of water-snails. 
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It may be so—who am I to 
question the wisdom of learned 
men ?—yet that does not make 
him nice to eat. For, sad to 
say, though he is pleasant to 
the eyes, he is by no means 
good for food. 

The big brown trout of the 
Trish lakes, pink-fleshed and 
firm, is more delicate and better 
flavoured than any salmon. But 
the gillaroo, in spite of his 
showy exterior, has pale flabby 
flesh savouring faintly of mud. 
So if you catch a big gillaroo 
(and I hope you will, for he is 
truly a noble fighter) do not 
hesitate, but post him off at 
once to your aunt, the one that 
lives farthest away, in Kent, 
let us say, or Cornwall. If 
she is a person of discrimination, 
and knows what good food is, 
she will charitably put down 
his shortcomings to the delays 
of the Parcels Post. If not, she 
will commend his beauty, and 
eat him with ignorant and 
undeserved gratitude. But do 
not try it on if she happens to 
be a woman from the West of 
Ireland. She may cut you out 
of her will. 


Not only did the trout in 
Lough Farnagh run big, but 
they were cunning as foxes. 
More often than not they would 
rise close to the edge of a bed 
of weeds, plunging straight for 
the thickest part of it when 
hooked. The only thing then 
was to hold the fish hard, 
trusting to new sound gut, and 
if the tackle did not break, the 
trout had to come out and do 
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battle for his life in open water, 
Once or twice a big fellow tried 
a trick which has often gained 
a fish his freedom. When 
almost done, when I was bring- 
ing him up to the net, he 
suddenly made a last effort and 
dived clean under the boat, 
This manceuvre frequently re- 
sults in the cast, or even the 
reel-line, being cut on the rough 
edge of the keel. But for- 
tunately I had learned, in 
Indian waters and from the 
kok4ri, who is an adept at this 
trick, how to deal with it, 
Down went the rod-point into 
the water, the back of the rod 
against the boat, so that the 
line could run clear through the 
rings without touching the keel. 
A stroke forward with one oar, 
backing water with the other, 
and Mike turned the boat end- 
for-end. Up came the rod 
again, and the trout, exhausted 
by his final dash, was easily 
brought to the net. 

The wilier the quarry, the 
more satisfaction there is in 
getting the better of him. These 
big crafty hard-fighting trout 
were worth catching. I was 
glad that Lough Eeska was an 
unfashionable and little-known 
lake ; for, had there been many 
anglers, that small Paradise of 
Lough Farnagh would have 
been hopelessly over-fished. As 
it was, I rarely found more than 
one or two other boats on it, 
and all of us could get sport 
without spoiling it for the others. 

One boat which I often met 
there held two young English 
people who were staying in the 
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same hotel with me in Ballin- 


tiny. A pleasant couple, 
brother and sister, Nowell by 
name; keen anglers, and de- 
lighted with the lake, of which a 
friend had told them. We had 
travelled together by train from 
Dublin, and I admit that on 
that day Miss Nowell had given 
me some quiet amusement. It 
was her first visit to Ireland, 
and she was naively dis- 
appointed because—in the first 
few hours and on a railway 
journey —she had heard no 
amusing speeches from anyone. 
She had been told that Irish 
people were ‘so quaint and 
witty,’ and she was fairly raven- 
ing for local colour. 

She got it too, quite a nice 
little specimen, but when it 
came she failed to appreciate 
it, We had to change at a 
small junction for the light 
railway which took us to Ballin- 
tinny, and had nearly an hour 
to wait. Miss Nowell badly 
wanted her afternoon tea, and 
felt much aggrieved because 
the station, though well 
equipped with pens for trucking 
cattle, had no refreshment- 
rom. The hour came for 
our train to arrive, but it was 
nowhere to be seen. Miss 
Nowell grew more and more 
impatient. Nobody had told 
her that among the ‘ quaint’ 
traits of the Irish — those 
especially who staff the light 
railways of the west—is a firm 
belief in the old adage “‘ Time 
was made for slaves!’? When 
the train was ten minutes 
overdue, a grey-haired porter 
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sauntered along, and _ she 
promptly tackled him. 

“When will the train for 
Ballintinny come?” she asked 
petulantly. “It’s more than . 
ten minutes late already.” 

“He won’t be long now, 
Miss,” said the man, a soothing 
touch in his voice. “ He might 
be along any minute.” 

** And when shall we get to 
Ballintinny ?’’ she went on 
with some asperity, for the 
loss of her tea was rankling 
in her soul. ‘ We’re due there 
at 5.30, and it’s nearly 5 now.” 

The old man looked at her 
with a fatherly air, and said 
in the tone one might use to 
a fretful child— 

‘Indeed, Miss, ye needn’t 
expect to get there quickly. 
Sure, the ingine-dhriver’s an 
ould man, an’ he dhrives just 
as he plazes.’’ 

Miss Nowell turned her back 
on him with stormy mutterings, 
among which I could only 
catch the words “ disgraceful 
unpunctuality.”’ 

I think that at the end of 
her holiday Miss Nowell went 
home well satisfied with her 
fishing trip (I will say for her 
that few men could beat her 
at throwing a fly or handling 
a big trout in a tricky place), 
but I fear she took back with 
her a low opinion of the Irish 
as @ mirth-provoking race. I 
used to wonder what her 
reactions would be if she heard 
Mike Brennan telling some of 
his old stories. But an attempt 
to bring them together would 
have been worse than useless. 

fe) 
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She would not have understood 
him, while he would have under- 
stood her only too well. She 
would have heard no stories ; 
Mike would probably have felt 
offended; and I should cer- 
tainly have lost face with 
both of them. So I refrained 
from telling her anything about 
Mike. 

Miss Nowell was a touch of 
light comedy in the scene, 
but I found tragedy in the 
story of another angler whom 
I used sometimes to meet on 
the lake. I saw him first one 
day when our boats passed 
each other on adjacent drifts, 
and we naturally stopped for 
a moment to exchange a fisher- 
man’s greeting and ask, ‘* What 
luck?’ He was young—under 
thirty, I should say—and very 
good-looking, though pale and 
drawn. His face and voice 
gave an impression of cheer- 
fulness and good spirits. But 
he was sitting in an invalid’s 
wheeled chair in the stern of 
the boat, a rug wrapped round 
his legs. Mike told me some 
things about him that day, 
and later on I heard more 
from other people. 

The son of a landowner whose 
house stood near the lough, he 
had served for some time in a 
distinguished regiment. A fine 
horseman and polo player, an 
all-round sportsman, a keen 
and ambitious soldier, he was 
already making a name for 
himself and was looked on 
by many as one of the coming 
young men. Heir to a good 
property and engaged to a 
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charming girl, daughter of a 
neighbouring house, all things 
seemed well with him. But 
in one of our minor wars a 
bullet had shattered his back- 
bone, leaving him paralysed 
from the waist down and with 
severe internal injuries. 

He wrote home to the girl, 
He told her that the doctors 
gave him only a few years to 
live, and that for those years 
he could be nothing but a 
useless cripple. He said that 
he would not dream of holding 
her to a promise which would 
wreck her life, and that he 
looked on the engagement as 
cancelled. 

The girl came of good stock, 
and she showed it. She wrote 
back to him that it takes two 
to make a bargain, and it takes 
two to break it. She met his 
ship when he reached England, 
got a special licence, and married 
him in hospital. And for nearly 
three years she had been a 
devoted nurse to the paralysed 
invalid. 

He had money of his own, 
and he determined, in the time 
that was left to him, to use 
that money for helping others. 
The girl backed him up well. 
It was she who found out where 
that help was needed in the 
district about them, and saw 
to its being given. It was her 
tact that made it possible for 
some to take that help who 
would have scorned to ask for 
charity. And Mike told me 


that “‘ there was ne’er a one 
in all the counthry round but 
had a blessin’ for them two.” 
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Fishing was the only sport 
left to the crippled soldier, 
and he had always been a keen 
fisherman. On fine sunny days, 
if he was feeling well enough, 
he would come down the path 
in his wheeled chair, his wife 
walking beside him. At the 
foot of his father’s lawn was the 
poat-house, with a little wooden 
jetty. From the jetty two men 
would lift the chair into the 
stern of the boat, securing the 
wheels by chocks to the floor- 
boards. The old boatman who 
had taught him as a boy to 
throw a fly would take charge 
of him then, pathetically eager 
to do anything in his power for 
“the young Master.” And a 
stranger, meeting him on the 
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lake, as I first did, seeing his 
bright friendly smile and hearing 
his cheery voice, would find it 
hard to realise that that man 
was never for one minute free 
from acute pain, or that he 
knew well that he was dying by 
inches. 

I never met the girl. I wish 
I had, for she must have been 
worth meeting. And when, a 
few years later, I heard that 
the link had at last been 
broken, I felt glad that he had 
been releaséd, but very sad for 
her sake. Tragedy? When a 
crushing blow is faced with 
such high-hearted courage as 
those two showed, is ‘ Tragedy ’ 
the right word? What about 
‘Triumph ’ ? 
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A LION OR TWO. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL A. H. E. MOSSE, C.I.E. 


Some time ago an article in 
this Magazine, by A. Blayney 
Percival, described, under the 
title of “ The Finest Sport in 
the World,’ the method of 
shooting lion in comparatively 
open country by riding the 
beast down until he halted and 
turned at bay ; theh dismount- 
ing and using the rifle before or 
as the lion charged. It must 
indeed be wonderful sport, and 
one readily concedes the writer 
the fullest justification for his 
title. There are, however, other 
methods of dealing with the 
lion which, if not packed with 
quite the same amount of sheer 
excitement to the minute, do 
not lack their share of 
thrills. 

Hunting the tiger on 
elephants, shooting him from 
a machén in a beat, sitting 
up for him at night with an 
electric light— provided that 
you go about it in the right 
way—all these can furnish the 
big-game hunter with moments 
that make the blood run fast. 
But when it comes to following 
up a wounded tiger on foot, a 
subtle spice is added which, 
in most cases, was not there 
before, the spice provided by 
the presence of a _ definite 
element of personal danger— 
and by so much is the quality 
of the sport enhanced. 

This element of personal 
danger is always present in 


greater or less degree when 
dangerous game is hunted on 
foot. And, apart from the 
following up of a wounded 
beast, the habits of the game 
combine with the character of 
the country which he ordinarily 
inhabits to render this practice 
much more frequently feasible 
in the case of the lion in Africa 
than in that of the tiger in 
India. It is I think for this 
reason, although, with perhaps 
one exception, I have no hair- 
breadth escapes of which to 
tell, that the picture of the lion 
stands out rather more vividly 
than that of the tiger among 
my shikar memories. 

The scene of my experiences 
with the African lion is laid in 
Somaliland, a good many years 
ago. A previous short trip, 
quite successful in other 
respects, had failed to offer 
a chance of a shot at a lion. 
But there had been one glimpse 
of a tawny mane, at the end 
of some hours’ tracking, which 
appreciably heightened the 
glamour already attaching to 
the personality of the King of 
Beasts. So, when the oppor- 
tunity arrived for a second and 
longer visit to a land which, 
whatever its demerits in some 
respects, has a great appeal 
for the shikari, it was seized 
with a firm determination that, 
somehow or other, Fortune’s 
hand must be forced in this 
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matter of a meeting with a lion. 
And Fortune yielded with more 
than a good grace; having 
once surrendered, indeed, she 
gave with both hands, and it 
was but a couple of days after 
our reaching probable lion 
country that the first memorable 
encounter came about. 

It was on @ morning in early 
August that I was out with 
my three shikaris, ranging the 
countryside. But first to intro- 
duce my head shikari. Abdilleh 
Ashur, a Somali with no small 
reputation in a tribe—the Habr 
Awal—renowned for its shikaris, 
was a man of some forty years 
of age, rather short and thick-set 
and with an unusually pre- 
sentable beard for a Somali. 
That he did not lack the courage 
of his race was evidenced by 
the deep scars which he bore 
as a decoration of honour upon 
one of his thighs, permanent 
souvenir of an affair with a 
wounded lion when, as a young 
man, in the service of a well- 
known sportsman. The beast 
had made good its charge and 
downed the latter, to find its 
mane seized by the plucky 
shikari in a gallant attempt to 
haul it off its victim. In the 
upshot the lion died, and both 
master and man recovered from 
their wounds in due course. I 
counted myself fortunate in 
having secured the services of 
one whom such an experience 
had not caused to give up his 
profession, and whose know- 
ledge of lions and their ways was 
second to none. 

To return to our story. We 
were at the time making for a 
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small hill from which to survey 
the country round, a possible 
herd of oryx the particular game 
in mind at the moment, when 
we came across, plain in the 
sandy soil, the spoor of a troop 
of lions. ‘ Pride’ is no doubt 
the correct term for a number 
of lions in company, but 
it has a pedantic sound and 
does not, I find, come easily. 
Examination of the tracks— 
fresh tracks of the morning !— 
produced the verdict that the 
party appeared to consist of 
three adult lionesses and three 
or four sizable but not quite 
mature youngsters. 

Had these been tracks of 
tiger in an Indian jungle, it 
is not likely that any im- 
mediate action would have been 
practicable, apart from the fact 
that tigers do not make a 
habit of going about in half- 
dozens. But it was lions in 
Somaliland with which we had 
to deal. Abdilleh was in no 
doubt at all that the thing to 
do was to follow the spoor 
right away, with the definite 
hope of presently locating the 
spot where our prospective 
quarry had lain up for the 
day, and of then being able 
to tackle them forthwith. 

The main fact which made 
his proposal practical lay in 
the nature of the country. This 
was comparatively flat and 
sandy, fairly open in parts, but 
much of it unevenly covered 
with thorn scrub of varying 
density and patches of high durr 
grass, what trees there were 
being mainly acacias of sorts and 
of no great size. The usually 
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sandy character of the ground 
surface made the business of 
tracking not too difficult for 
experts like my Somalis, while 
nowhere was the actual bush 
very continuous. When the 
cover was thick it was generally 
in areas of a size that made 
it possible firstly, to investigate 
all round in order to ascertain 
whether entering tracks had 
emerged again on the farther 
side, and secondly, to obtain 
a sight of the game or to 
adopt some means of driving 
it out. 

Our tracking pace, allowing 
for occasional checks, was I 
suppose between one and a 
half and two miles an hour. 
There was not quite the 
same constant nervous tension 
that there would be in follow- 
ing up a wounded beast, but 
one could rarely see more than 
a short distance ahead and 
had to be on the alert the 
whole time. While in all 
probability the beasts were in 
cover, there was always @ 
chance of one lying in the 
shade of a tree in the open. 
The great thing was not to 
‘jump’ them suddenly, our 
primary object being to find 
the spot where they were 
taking their siesta, without 
their first becoming aware of 
our proximity. 

In such circumstances there 
were bound to be false alarms 
now and then. Once it was 
a dik-dik, that dainty little 
pygmy among antelopes, which 
sent my heart into my mouth 
as it suddenly leaped up almost 
from beneath my feet. Another 
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time, one of the small long-eared 
hares of the country sought 
refuge in an isolated patch of 
cover which might conceivably 
have sheltered one lion, but 
certainly not more. The exu- 
berance of youth, in the person 
of my third shikari, a fine 
upstanding figure of a young 
Somali named Elmi, hurled a 
couple of stones after it. The 
resulting commotion in the grass 
betokened the arousing of some- 
thing a good deal larger than 
a hare, and brought my rifle 
hastily to the ready as there 
issued forth—a hyena! I was 
not going to risk disturbing 
his betters by the sound of 
a shot, or I might have been 
tempted to put an end to a 
criminal career. 

This was the big spotted 
hyena, the wardba of the Somali. 
I do not love the wardba. An 
ugly brute, his character is 
as unpleasant as his appearance, 
and his demoniacal ‘ laughter’ 
is an evil sound. If two or 


three hyenas combine to 
threaten a leopard on his 
kill, he will usually give 


way; the great fangs set in 
those powerful jaws render such 
a combination too formidable. 
Yet the spotted hyena is a 
miserable coward; though a 
statement I have seen made, 
that he rarely has the courage 
to attack a living creature, 
is, unfortunately, far from the 
truth. The fact is that, while 
being of course a professional 
scavenger, he will attack any 
creature that can put up no 
defence, and he is often a 
scourge to the Somali’s herds 
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of sheep and goats. As to 
his methods with such prey, I 
have seen one seize a goat in 
the middle of the back and 
erush the spine with a single 
bite. But what makes me 
specially hate the brute is the 
horrible fact that anything is 
meat to him, whether alive or 
dead. He is at no pains to 
make sure that his victim is 
dead before beginning his meal. 
He will tear the udders out of 
a cow, or snatch a huge bite 
from her flanks, or from the 
check or other convenient 
portion of the anatomy of a 
human being lying asleep on 
the ground. I have seen Somalis 
dreadfully disfigured by such 
attentions. But enough of a 
foul beast. 

At length we came to an 
irregular patch of the tall durr 
grass which provides a favourite 
daytime retreat for nocturnal 
creatures in that part of the 
country. It may have been 
some thirty yards in length 
by twenty in width. Observing 
that it was a likely - looking 
spot, Abdilleh told the other 
two to remain on watch on 
the near side where the tracks 
had entered, while he and I 
worked round to the farther 
side to select a suitable position 
in which to take our stand in 
case the lions were within the 
cover. We had gone about half- 
way round when suddenly a 
movement at the edge of the 
grass caught my eye, and the 
next moment I spotted the hind- 
quarters of a lioness standing 
half in and half out of the 
grass, only twenty yards away ! 
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It was a reasonable chance 
and I fired, aiming to break 
her spine. 

At the shot she lurched 
forward and disappeared, and 
then came the sight of a lifetime. 
It would seem that the lions 
hidden in the grass had detected 
the presence of the two other 
shikaris on the farther side of 
the cover, but nothing so far 
had occurred to put them out 
of temper; when therefore they 
were suddenly alarmed by the 
sound of my shot, their in- 
stinctive reaction was to seek 
to escape in the opposite direc- 
tion from that where they 
knew there were menfolk. The 
consequence was that the 
remaining five beasts all broke 
cover on the side nearest to 
me, within twenty-five yards 
or so; then, taken by surprise 
at the sight of two more human 
beings barring their way, they 
checked, and for the next few 
moments dodged in and out 
of the grass, uncertain what 
to do. 

Meanwhile I had hastily 
replaced my empty cartridge : 
and, as a big lioness which 
had come out into the open 
turned back on seeing us, I 
let her have it just before 
she reached the grass. The 
next moment she was out of 
sight. I could have got in 
my second barrel at a beast 
that was hesitating at the edge 
of the cover, but with, quite 
literally, lions to right of me, 
lions to left of me, growling 
and grumbling, I had no notion 
of finding myself with an empty 
gun in my hands, and ignored 
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Abdilleh’s agonised, ‘‘ Shoot 
sahib!” until I had reloaded. 

By this time a lioness streak- 
ing away on my left was perhaps 
fifty yards distant. But I had 
as yet no certain knowledge of 
the effect of my first shots; 
with possibly two wounded 
beasts on my hands already 
the chance was not good enough 
and I let her go. At the same 
time three others seized their 
opportunity and crossed a small 
open space on my right into 
some thorn scrub beyond. The 
arena was clear again. 

Abdilleh and I looked at 
each other. The Somali, unlike 
the Arab, has not the name of 
Allah continually upon his 
lips. But ‘God is great!” 
ejaculated my shikari as he 
took the hand I extended. 
We were well out of that. If 
there remained a second act 
the return, after those hectic 
moments, of a measure of 
breathing space was more than 
welcome. 

Two things were certain. 
Both of the animals at which 
I had fired were hit, and hit 
hard; and both were some- 
where in the long grass before 
us. Whether either was dead 
or disabled there had been 
little to indicate. But I be- 
lieved I had been well on the 
mark each time, and I had 
faith in the heavy Paradox 
bullet. Calling out instructions 
to Henduleh and Elmi to keep 
a good look-out on the other 
side, we sat down in the shade 
of a tree for a pull at the water- 
bottle and a smoke as we 
talked it over, while giving the 
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enemy time for their wounds to 
take effect. 

I should mention that I wag 
using a twelve-bore magnum 
Paradox ball-and-shot gun, a 
weapon whose combination of 
a heavy bullet with the handi- 
ness of a shot-gun makes it, 
in my opinion, the ideal tool 
for this sort of close-quarter 
work with dangerous  thin- 
skinned game. In_ reserve 
Abdilleh carried a D.B. -400 
cordite rifle. 

On the ground, a few yards 
in front of us, was a hoopoe, 
a decided dandy in his ex- 
clusive check suit and chest- 
nut crest, but investigating like 
a@ navvy the surface of the earth 
with his pickaxe beak. As I 
watched him I remembered 
how I had seen him fly across 
my front the moment after 
my first shot and how, in 
the act of reloading, I had 
recalled the legend of that 
feathered crest having once been 
of gold, the gift of the great 
King Solomon. The thought 
had just passed by, without in 
the least interfering with my 
concentration on what I was 
doing, an interesting illustration 
of the way the human mind will 
work in separate compartments. 

At the end of half an hour 
we proceeded to reconnoitre 
carefully the margins of the 
durr grass, and presently spotted 
one lioness in a crouching 
position at the edge of the 
cover. On seeing us she at- 
tempted to rise, but was unable 
to do so, and a merciful bullet 
made a speedy end. A sub- 


sequent complete circuit of the 
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grass patch failed to afford a 


sight of number two; but 
movements of the grass gave 
her away—she was undoubtedly 
within and still alive. The grass 
was fairly dry, so we decided to 
set it on fire, and I took post 
commanding the leeward side. 
This plan was speedily success- 
ful, and out she came, but with 
difficulty, for her spine was 
injured and her hind-quarters 
dragged helplessly behind her. 
Catching sight of the body of 
her dead companion she made 
straight for it and began to 
bite savagely at the corpse! 
I wondered whether she would 
have done this had she been 
unhurt herself; one has more 
than once noticed in the animal 
world that strange impulse to 
turn upon a friend when he is 
down. One more bullet sufficed 
for her. 

Soon we had them laid out 
together, a pair of adult 
lionesses, after what had been, 
to say the least, an unfor- 
gettable first encounter with 
the royal beast. And it was 
no small thing, at the start of 
an expedition, to have estab- 
lished cause for mutual con- 
fidence between master and 
man. No one could have stood 
by more staunchly than did 
Abdilleh with my spare rifle 
ready. He did not turn a hair, 
and if a trifle excited did not 
become unduly so—a tendency 
to this is often a danger with a 
Somali; upon his pluck you 
may always rely. Mine was 
the easier part; while I was 
well aware of my _ shikari’s 
reputation, he had on this first 
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occasion to take me entirely 
on trust and chance it whether 
I was able to keep my head 
and shoot straight in an 
emergency. 

We had not, however, yet 
finished with that troop. 
Abdilleh was of opinion that 
the remaining animals were 
quite likely to return at night 
to look for their companions, 
so that there was a chance 
of our coming across them 
again. So the next morn- 
ing saw us On our way 
back to the scene of action. 
Sure enough, there was the 
fresh spoor, showing clearly 
that they had returned and 
wandered all around, and we 
took up the trail at the point 
where they had moved off once 
more. We had not followed 
more than a couple of miles 
when we arrived at the spot 
where they had killed a gerenuk 
(Waller’s gazelle) and dined. 
This was a stroke of luck; 
for the kill and feast must 
have taken some time, besides 
removing any incentive to 
travel far before settling down 
for the day, and there was good 
reason to hope that we might 
come up with them again. 

A word or two here regarding 
that interesting creature, the 
gerenuk. An inhabitant of 
North-East Africa, it does not 
stand travel or captivity well, 
and has never, so far as I 
know, been brought alive to 
Europe. It does not graze, 
but browses on the foliage of 
low trees, and therefore it 
stands high on the leg for its size 
and has developed a remarkably 
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long neck. Standing erect on 
its hind feet against a tree, 
its frequent habit when 
browsing, it can reach sur- 
prisingly high, and the name 
given it occasionally, of 
‘ giraffe-gazelle,’ is very suitable. 
Granted, that is, that you can 
call it a gazelle at all. To 
my mind it is a most un- 
gazelle-like creature; and its 
ungainly trotting gait, with 
a yard of neck stretched out 
low before it, resembles not 
at all the sprightly bounds 
of a typical gazelle like the 
Somali dhero, or its first cousin, 
the Indian chinkdra. Even 
the Somali recognises something 
peculiar about the gerenuk, for, 
alone among the antelopes, he 
will not eat its flesh. Per- 
sonally, I share the lion’s view 
of this and always found it 
excellent. 

Our hopes were justified. In 
due course we marked the 
spoor into a patch of cover 
from which careful investigation 
showed it did not emerge. It 
was durr grass again, rather 
too extensive in area to make 
an attempt at a drive with 
only a couple of men seem 
practicable. Firing it, with 
the two shikaris placed as 
stops on either side, appeared 
the best course. There was 
no fear of starting a fire on a 
large scale, for it was only the 
grass patches, limited in extent, 
that would burn. 

Accordingly, I took up a 
position with Abdilleh some 
twenty-five yards from the edge 
of the cover at its leeward 
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end, while the other two 
started a blaze from windward 
before going to their selected 
posts as stops. Perhaps five 
minutes after the smoke had 
begun to rise the waving grass 
showed where some creature 
was approaching. Close to the 
edge the movement ceased: there 
was nothing to be seen. Then 
Abdilleh touched my arm and 
quietly pointed out a small 
black patch in the grass, and 
it dawned upon me that this 
was a lion’s ear, the only part 
of him visible. Once one knows, 
it is wonderful how useful to 
@ shikari that black patch 
behind a lion’s ear can be, 
the only relief in the uniformity 
of his tawny coat—aunless, which 
is not the general rule, he 
happens to wear a black mane. 
For a couple of minutes more 
there was no sign of movement, 
and then the grass stems parted 
and the head and shoulders 
of a young male lion, whose 
mane was just beginning to 
sprout, came into view, and, 
apparently catching sight of us 
for the first time, he put on a 
threatening snarl. He then drew 
back for a moment, but almost 
immediately appeared again and 
half crouched as if contem- 
plating attack. I did not wait 
for him to make up his mind, 
but put a bullet into his chest, 
and he sank to the ground. 
Almost as I fired a_ lioness 
broke more to the left and 
dashed away, making for some 
cover to our left rear; she 
took my second barrel broad- 
side on the moment before she 
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disappeared behind some bushes 
—a genuine right and left. 

I snatched the °400 from 
Abdilleh, handing him the 
Paradox to reload, and, seeing 
the beast I had first dropped 
raise his head, gave him a 
finishing shot. Then occurred 
one of those contretemps which 
so easily may, though it did 
not in this case, have serious 
consequences. I had taken 
over the Paradox again, and 
aimed at a third lion, which 
had come into view and stood 
for a few seconds directly in 
front. I pressed the trigger 
and nothing happened—the 
safety catch was on! 

It was a case of pardonable 
zeal on Abdilleh’s part, com- 
bined with that little knowledge 
which is a dangerous thing. 
The ordinary D.B. hammerless 
sporting gun has an automatic 
safety mechanism ; the closing 
of the breech after loading 
sets the gun at ‘safe.’ To 
push forward the safety catch 
and cock the gun before firing 
becomes, with practice, a more 
or less instinctive operation. 
None the less, the possibility 
always exists that one may 
inadvertently omit this opera- 
tion and attempt to fire a shot 
while the weapon is still at 
‘safe’ and uncocked. Some 
experienced sportsmen consider 
that this possibility renders the 
automatic safety a definitely 
perilous arrangement for use 
against dangerous game; a 
misfire, or its equivalent, is 
a thing one simply cannot 
afford when a charge of one 
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of the big cats is imminent. 
Sharing this view, I had had 
my Paradox built with a non- 
automatic safety, the effect of 
which was that with the closing 
of the breech the gun was 
ready, cocked. This I had 
omitted to explain to Abdilleh, 
and he had, after reloading, 
carefully uncocked the gun in 
the belief that he was doing 
the reverse ! 

Well, by the time I had 
realised and corrected the 
mistake, the third lion, another 
young male, fortunately not 
in aggressive mood, had decided 
to move, and came past me 
at quite a leisurely trot but 
ten paces away, apparently 
ignoring my existence. He 
shrank down at my shot behind 
the shoulder, then made as if 
to charge, but his wound was 
mortal and he could not do it. 

Meanwhile a fourth beast, 
together with a half-grown cub, 
had made away on the right. 
Presently number two was found 
lying dead a short distance 
away. That was the end of 
that troop. As to the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the 
apparent simplicity of the affair, 
I shall have more to say 
presently. There was certainly 
no lack of excitement while 
it lasted. 

Remarkable as had been the 
success of our opening per- 
formance, there was something 
wanting so long as the picture 
lacked an adult male lion com- 
plete with traditional mane. 
We had not yet met the King 
of Beasts himself. But the 
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great day was not very long 
in coming. The large majority 
of Somalis, it should be 
remembered, are nomad shep- 
herds, dwelling for the most 
part of the year in temporary 
habitations which are moved 
from place to place according 
to the exigencies of water 
and pasturage. Such a tem- 
porary village is known as 
a karia, and some sort 
of protection against beasts 
of prey is necessary. This 
ordinarily takes the form of 
a thorn zariba or boma, within 
which their mat huts are erected 
on a framework of poles, and 
shelter is provided for their 
flocks and herds. 

When a Somali karia settles 
down for any length of time 
in a neighbourhood where lions 
are known to be numerous or 
aggressive, the thorn fence 
round the boma may be six 
feet or more in height. More 
often it does not exceed four 
and a half to five feet, and this 
is not always enough to keep 
out either lion or leopard. 

On the occasion with which 
I am now concerned we 
happened to be encamped with- 
in a mile or so of a Somali 
karia. Early one morning an 
excited messenger came over 
to us with the news that during 
the night a lion had leaped 
their zariba fence, knocking 
down as he landed a woman 
engaged in milking a goat, 
and the next moment leaped 
out again taking a sheep with 
him. I was occupied, when 
the news arrived, with my 
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morning tea, but no time was 
lost in getting a move on, and 
by 7 A.M. we had reached the 
karia. There we were shown 
the marks made by the intruder 
as he jumped in and out again 
over a five-foot fence, and then 
the plain trail made by the 
body of the sheep as it was 
dragged along the ground. 

No doubt one sometimes 
hears exaggerated tales of a 
lion’s powers, but he is un- 
questionably an agile and 
powerful beast. I have seen 
denied, as a physical impossi- 
bility, a story of one leaping 
a fence with a calf in his mouth. 
But this contention was coupled 
with a statement—treferring to 
South Africa—that the lion 
never leaps into a kraal with 
@ view to carrying off domestic 
animals by the way he came. 
Of South Africa I have no 
experience, but in Somaliland 
it is certainly a common 
practice. As to the nature of 
the prey so treated, it is a 
commonplace of Somali ex- 
istence that the leopard habitu- 
ally jumps into zaribas and 
out again with a sheep or goat. 
This once happened before my 
own eyes, as described in a 
previous article. If the leopard 
can so deal with a sheep, why 
not the lion, a much bigger 
and more powerful animal, with 
a calf ? 

In the present instance there 
was no doubt what had hap- 
pened to the sheep, and we 
were not long in following 
the trail; the great round 
pugs, where occasionally they 
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were plainly defined, showing 
clearly that this was no lioness 
or youngster. At the end of half 
a mile he had stopped and 
dined; to some purpose, for 
there was precious little of 
that sheep left. Then he had 
moved on, and we followed. 
It might have been supposed 
that after making a meal of a 
whole sheep our lion would 
have been well content to lie 
up for the day at the first 
convenient resting-place. Not 
a bit of it. On and on he went, 
and we had to go on too, 
with just a ten minutes’ halt 
for a snack at mid-day. 

Not that the interest palled 
for a moment. It was rather 
slower work this time, for we 
were dealing with the tracks 
of only a single animal. Now 
and then the spoor was lost 
and a cast ahead or to one side 
had to be made to find it again. 
The character of the country, 
too, was rather different from 
that of the previous occasion ; 
the scrub was in places thicker 
and less interrupted, so that 
one’s attention had to be 
continuous, and the consequent 
nervous tension was con- 
tinuous too. Likely spots for 
a beast to lie up were of more 
frequent occurrence, and each 
of these had to be carefully 
and quietly examined. Our 
object was to find without 
disturbing him. A lion taken 
by surprise might bolt without 
offering a chance; or alter- 
natively might charge if, at 
close quarters, he thought him- 
self cornered. 
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There were the usual false 
alarms. Once a rustle in the 
grass heralded the flight of a 
little otocyon (long-eared fox). 
Another time it was a trio of 
oryx that dashed across our 
path—the big grey antelope 
which is a favourite prey of the 
lion, but whose long slender 
horns are formidable weapons 
that will at times successfully 
keep him at bay, as the devoted 
parents make a ring round their 
young and stand up to him in 
gallant defiance. 

So the morning wore on until, 
at about 2 P.M., after almost 
seven hours of steady tracking, 
we came upon a durr grass 
cover that looked more promis- 
ing than anything there had 
been before. And surely his 
after-dinner constitutional had 
lasted long enough! Once again 
leaving the other two on the 
near side, Abdilleh and I worked 
round the cover, but could find 
no sign of out-going tracks. 
Whisperingly we decided, after 
selecting what seemed the best 
position to take my stand, that 
I should stay where I was, 
while he returned to the others 
and gave them instructions, 
unless they had any better 
suggestions to offer, for firing 
the grass. Abdilleh moved off 
accordingly. 

The cover was roughly the 
shape of a broad-based isosceles 
triangle, at the base of which 
the lion’s spoor had entered, 
and here were the other shikaris 
with whom Abdilleh had gone 
to confer. There was a very 
obtuse angle at the apex; at 
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this spot I took my stand 
beside a small thorn bush about 
three feet in height, com- 
manding a view of the two 
sides of the triangle. Abdilleh 
had not been gone more 
than a couple of minutes 
when, as I looked along the 
right-hand margin of the cover, 
a slight movement of the high 
grass caught my eye, and the 
next moment, with a thrill 
which to this day returns when- 
ever I recall it, I saw come 
silently into view and halt a 
few feet within the cover, just 
visible above the grass stems, 
the top of a great head and 
shaggy black mane, between 
fifteen and twenty yards away ! 

Here it is possible that I 
committed an error of judgment. 
It was probably a correct pre- 
sumption that the lion had 
heard the two men behind, and 
was reconnoitring in the opposite 
direction with a view to stealing 
away. The country ahead of 
him was far from open, and I 
did not feel that I could count 
on a clear shot if I waited for 
him to move, especially if he 
should come suddenly out of 
the grass. He might hear 
Abdilleh’s returning footsteps 
and move quickly. Weighing 
these considerations—it took 
but a few seconds—I decided 
to take the shot at once. But 
it was a risky decision, for only 
the top of the mane was visible 
and I could not see the part of 
the neck that I wanted to hit. 

As it turned out, I did not 
make enough allowance for the 
thickness of his mane and my 
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bullet was just too high, passing 
through the neck muscles clear 
of the spinal cord ; two inches 
lower and he would have been a 
dead lion ; there is no shot more 
deadly if correctly placed. But 
round he swung at the shot— 
he had no idea whence it came— 
and with a wrathful ‘ wough! 
wough !’ dashed back into cover. 
Hastily I rammed in a fresh 
cartridge, as on the air came 
the excited shouts of Henduleh 
and Elmi, who, hearing the 
beast’s approach following the 
report, raised a clamour to 
turn him. With the desired 
effect ; for round he came again, 
and, a moment later, as I stood 
motionless beside my thorn- 
bush, the grass before me was 
violently agitated, and, the little 
bush between us, but not more 
than three or four paces from 
my feet, there broke cover a 
magnificent black-maned lion! 
But he did not see me, and 
before he had gone half a dozen 
yards the Paradox bullet took 
him behind the shoulder and he 
collapsed in his tracks. I gave 
him a second to make sure, but 
the first had found his heart. 

A shout to Abdilleh that all 
was well brought him hurrying 
up to find me contemplating 
a grand beast in fine condition, 
with just a tawny lock or two 
lending variety to a full black 
mane. For seven hours we 
had followed on his trail, with 
but little slackening of the 
long-drawn-out nervous tension. 
We had certainly worked for 
the end, and the dramatic qual- 
ity of that end had been not 
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unworthy of the hours that 
had gone before. Suddenly I 
realised that I was very tired, 
but wondrously elated. Granted 
that without the fine tracking 
and fearless support of my 
shikaris I had been helpless, 
the fact remained that I had 
tackled the King of Beasts on 
his own ground and had 
won. There had been great 
moments in shikar of the past. 
There would be great moments 
in the future. But, past or 
future, never another quite like 
this one. 

Your true shikari is always 
out to learn from his experiences. 
The first lesson of the incident 
just related lies in its warning 
of the risky character of the 
otherwise deadly shot in the 
neck if there is an inadequate 
view of the target. An obvious 
lesson it would seem, but one 
that, as will appear, had to be 
rubbed in. A more debatable 
question is whether my position 
by that thorn-bush at the edge 
of the cover was wisely chosen. 
It certainly afforded a good, if 
not the best, field of vision. It 
was likewise a sound selection 
from the point of view of con- 
cealment; I was much less 
likely to be noticed by an 
animal looking out from the 
cover—and it was this con- 
sideration that decided me— 
than if I had been standing a 
little distance away, though 
possibly I should have been able 
to see more myself. 

But what of the point of view 
of safety? You cannot, as 
already suggested, tackle the 
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big carnivora on foot at close 
quarters without an element of 
danger ; but that is no justifica- 
tion for taking unnecessary 
risks. Looking back on what 
actually occurred that day, 
I feel certain that if that 
lion, in his last rush, had 
happened to emerge from the 
grass on the right instead of 
on the left side of the bush, he 
would have been on top of 
me before I could have raised a 
hand. No need to speculate 
on the action which the instinct 
of the moment would have led 
him to take ! 

Had I, on the other hand, 
been a score of yards away 
from the grass, I could have 
been ready for any eventuality. 
And so long as I kepé still he 
might not have seen me. But 
he very well might have done 
so, and this was an old hand 
whose reactions could not be 
foreseen; he certainly would 
not have behaved like that last 
youngster on the previous 
occasion. Could I have been 
forewarned of his movements, 
there is no doubt I would not 
have been at that particular 
spot; it was much _ too 
close to his path for deliber- 
ate choice! Otherwise, I am 
not sure. Why should one 
anticipate his leaving the cover 
at just that point? But two 
things are clear. First, that 
while experience teaches one to 
judge of probabilities, one has 
always to reckon with a beast’s 
individuality, and can thérefore 
never be certain just what will 
happen—which, of course, adds 
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to the interest of it all. Second, 
that on this occasion Fortune 
‘was on my side. As she was on 
another day when I was even 
less deserving of her favour. 

It was a single lioness this 
time, the affair starting in much 
the same fashion with a raid on 
an adjacent karia. This led 
to our tracking her down to her 
temporary lair in a thicket of 
euphorbia and thorn scrub, not 
a delectable spot. Keeping 
Abdilleh with me, I sent Hen- 
duleh and a couple of men from 
the karia, who had accompanied 
us, to throw a stone or two into 
the bush from the far side. The 
lady proved to be at home ; for 
the second stone moved her 
and just one ear and part 
of the side of her neck came 
into sight, between fifteen and 
twenty paces from me—her 
tail towards me, as she looked 
to see what had disturbed 
her. It was not a _ satis- 
factory shot that was offered, 
but I might not have a better 
chance and took it: that neck 
shot again. At the report her 
head disappeared, but in a 
moment was back again in 
almost the same place. 

Now I always, when possible, 
made a point of replacing an 
empty cartridge before firing 
my second barrel. But on this 
occasion there was, or so I 
thought, no time. For one of 
the men on the far side had 
rashly advanced until he was 
within ten yards of the lioness. 
It was as clear that she was 
watching him as that he did not 
see her, and her tail had begun 
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to switch from side to side like 
that of a cat stalking a bird. 
Moreover, I believed her to 
have been wounded, and feared 
that she was about to go for the 
unsuspecting Somali. So, al- 
though I could see no more of 
her neck than before, I fired 
again without reloading. 

At this second shot she sprang 
out into the open, where she 
caught sight for the first time 
of Abdilleh and me. The effect 
of this, instead of accelerating 
her flight, was to bring her to an 
immediate halt some fifteen 
yards away. There for the 
moment she stood, broadside 
on, but staring straight at us, 
her eyes blazing with wrath, a 
patch of wet crimson on the side 
of her neck to show where one 
bullet had found not quite the 
intended mark. She did not 
utter a sound. A blood-curdling 
growl may be mere bluff. There 
was a quality in this beast’s 
silence that was far more 
ominous, as her tail once more 
switched from right to left, 
then stiffened straight out 
behind her, infallible indication 
of a coming charge. And I had 
an empty gun in my hand! 

At my side, however, was 
the faithful Abdilleh with my 
*400 bore. I turned to snatch 
it from him, but, instead of 
coming to my hand, up it 
went to his own shoulder, and 
in rapid succession he blazed 
off both barrels. The lioness 
shrank to the shots, then gave 
a mighty bound into a clump of 
grass before her. Not another 
move followed. She was dead. 
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A gun-bearer’s duty is to 
carry his master’s spare weapon 
and hand it over at the moment 
of need. But there are few 
hard and fast rules in shikar, 
and my momentary anger at 
this one’s action passed at 
once. For there was no doubt 
at all that the lioness had been 
on the point of charging, and 
it was practically certain that 
we should have been caught 
helpless in the act of exchanging 
rifles. I knew that he had 
done the right thing, even 
though as yet ignorant of the 
fact we were shortly to discover, 
that this had been the most 
dangerous of foes, a mother 
with young cubs in the thicket 
before us. 

A close shave. And my own 
fault. My second hurried shot 
may or may not have been an 
error of judgment; it had 
barely failed to touch the spinal 
cord. But my first was a clean 
inexcusable miss. I had been 
rather pleased with my own 
previous performances. It was 
perhaps just as well to have 
had today’s salutary warning 
against over-confidence, to know 
that to my man, not improbably, 
I owed my life. There was no 
stain on Abdilleh’s reputation. 

We captured one of the cubs, 
an attractive little beast some 
six weeks old, who fought and 
scratched, but in two or three 
days was quite tame. He was 
an entertaining little chap, who 
accompanied me to India in 
due course. But lions are apt 
to grow up, and we had to 
part company. 
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With a pretty shot, a fortnight 
later, that at twenty-five yards 
bowled a galloping lion over 
like a rabbit, came the end of 
my experiences with lions in 
Somaliland. Interesting and 
instructive as those experiences 
were, they would certainly not 
justify me in laying down the 
law about the character of the 
lion. But, as I look back at 
them today, one or two observa- 
tions seem worth while. 

There are some who speak 
contemptuously of the lion. 
He is accused of cowardice, 
and the shooting of him said 
to be tame sport and attended 
with little more risk than shoot- 
ing rabbits. Well, there are 
folk who seem to find their 
greatest joy in life in knocking 
people or things—or beasts— 
off their traditional pedestals. 
And it may be thought that 
his majesty has rather asked 
for it. But it will usually be 
found that these depreciatory 
critics of his—they are in a 
small minority —have based 
their views upon generalisations 
from but a limited personal 
acquaintance. Those with wider 
experience have a different story 
to tell. Of course, individual 
lions, like individual human 
beings, differ in disposition. 
But read Sir Alfred Pease’s 
‘Book of the Lion.’ Or that 
mighty hunter, F. C. Selous. 
When a man like Selous—and 
who should know better ?!— 
assigns first place among 
dangerous big game in Africa 
to the lion, one may be content 
to leave it at that. 
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The incidents which I have 
described show how one may 
be led into error. Had my 
own experience been confined 
to that wonderful beginning, 
five lions to my own gun in 
two days without any sort of 
‘trouble,’ I might conceivably 
have been tempted into just 
that facile generalisation which 
I now condemn. But it is 
perhaps worth analysing a little 
the happenings of those first 
days. Why, exciting as it 
was, did it all work out 
so comparatively easily for 
me ? 

Well, granted that I took 
my chances, the nature of the 
ground was, on the whole, 
in my favour, while Fortune 
was undoubtedly on my side 
in that, using an _ efficient 
weapon, I had none but easy 
shots. The result was that 
each of those first five animals 
at which I fired was either 
disabled or mortally wounded 
by the first shot. It might 
very easily have been otherwise. 
And, while it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that an 
unwounded lion will never 
attack, there is no doubt 
that the moment a_ beast 
is wounded but not disabled 
the element of danger is at 
onceincreased. It also probably 
made a difference on the second 
day that two of the three lions 
with which I had to deal were, 
though sizable beasts, young 
animals with less dangerous 
possibilities than had they been 
fully mature. 

With regard to the two sub- 
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sequent occasions on which I 
made a failure of the initia] 
shot, it might have made all 
the difference to the result 
had the big lion seen me before 
giving me a second easy chance ; 
while the other time, but for 
Abdilleh, I might not be writing 
today. 

It is impossible to place too 
much stress on the importance 
of that first shot at dangerous 
game. Especially since it is 
a well recognised physiological 
fact that the shock of a first 
wound, which is not fatal, 
often seems to stimulate a 
beast’s nervous system in some 
manner which I cannot explain 
and to render it more difficult 
to kill than an unwounded 
animal. Now, the closer you 
are to your quarry the more 
certain you should be of placing 
your bullet in the right spot. 
It follows that if one had to 
lay down a single maxim for 
shooting of the kind we have 
been considering, it would, I 
think, be ‘“Get to close 
quarters.” I am _ convinced 
that such success as I attained 
with lions in Somaliland may 
be put down primarily to the 
fact that twenty-five yards was 
the maximum range at which 
I ever fired at one. 

It is this necessity for coming 
to close quarters, combined with 
the fact that one is all the 
time on one’s flat feet, which 
makes the pursuit of the lion 
in the manner described a 
sport that takes a very high 
place in big-game shikar. For, 
make no mistake about it, 
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the lion provoked can be a 
very formidable enemy. 


For our final pages the Indian 
lion —not, by the way, a 
species distinct from the African 
animal—eclaims our attention. 
I have found that few people 
have any clear idea of the 
position of the lion in India 
at the present day. <A few 
words on the subject seem 
therefore to be indicated. It 
may first be pointed out that 
at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the lion, which 
was in India before the tiger, 
was still to be found in some 
numbers over a great part of 
Central and Western India. 
But by the seventies of that 
century he had ceased to exist 
outside his one last stronghold 
in the Province of Kathiawar, 
where he still maintains a 
somewhat precarious footing. 

There are no tigers in 
Kathiawar. If there were, some 
will tell you, there would be 
no lions. For it has been 
contended that the advent of 
the tiger from Northern Asia 
was responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the lion from his 
ancient haunts. It is said 
that the tiger is the more 
powerful and aggressive beast, 
and that he simply drove the 
lion out. From a melodramatic 
point of view the idea doubtless 
has its attractions. Picture 
the King of Beasts, his title 
to monarchy disputed by none. 
His wrathful amaze at the 
appearance of this formidable 
rival from the northern snows. 
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The Homeric encounters that 
followed as the battle - front 
extended its range. Victory 
in the balance, with the 
lion at long last giving 
way. The sullen falling back, 
first on the desert borders of 
Rajputana, next on the low 
jungle-clad hills of Gujarat. 
That last great battle on the 
banks of the Sabarmati River, 
where the tiger, victor once 
more but sore stricken, was 
forced to stay his advance; 
while the former monarch, 
his ranks sadly depleted but 
his head unbowed, retired un- 
molested in the final retreat 
to the remote fastnesses of 
the Gir. 

A drama, were it true, 
worthy of more eloquence than 
mine. But evidence in support 
of its actuality there is none. 
For centuries both lion and 
tiger existed in numbers in 
Central India ; why should the 
supposed aggressive superiority 
of the tiger have suddenly 
shown itself in the _ nine- 
teenth century ? And certainly 
the tiger cannot be held 
responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the lion in recent years 
from Persia and Mesopotamia— 
or rather, no doubt I should 
say, from Iran and Iraq. 

The extinction of the lion 
over a great part of India 
where he formerly flourished 
must in reality be attributed 
to human agency, arising from 
the improvement in and greatly 
increased use of firearms. And 
the reason why the tiger has 
not suffered in the same way 
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is to be explained by the simple 
facts that the lion is more 
gregarious, and given to fre- 
quenting more open country, 
while he has not so strong an 
objection as the tiger to being 
seen abroad. He is in con- 
sequence easier to locate and, 
when found, easier to bring to 
bag in larger numbers than the 
tiger. That is all there is to it. 
The lion’s last stronghold in 
India is in the jungles of the 
Gir Forest, in the State of 
Junagadh in Kathiawar. That 
he still exists there is a fact 
for which he has to thank the 
protection afforded by the 
authorities of the Junagadh 
State. That protection, how- 
ever, was not always so strict 
as it is today, and it is believed 
that at the end of the last 
century the remnant of lions 
in the Gir did not number more 
than a couple of dozen or so. 
The lion has always been 
looked upon as royal game in 
India, not less so because of 
his increasing rarity. To be 
able to invite a Viceroy of 
India to come and shoot a 
lion was, then, no small thing. 
But when such an invitation 
from the then Nawab of Juna- 
gadh was accepted by Lord 
Curzon, the consequent pub- 
licity brought into the limelight 
the precarious position of the 
lion as a native of India. The 
feelings aroused on the subject 
found voice in some lines pub- 
lished in the leading Bombay 
daily. Of these I recollect but 
@ word or two contained in a 
plea that the lions of the Gir 
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should be allowed to dwell in 
peace in their last retreat, 
undisturbed by ‘ Viceroy or 


Vandal.’ 
It was rather hard on Lord 
Curzon. For this was the 


Viceroy who had laid himself 
out, as none before him, to 
preserve and restore the historic 
antiquities of the country in 
stone or marble or whatever 
lifeless medium. In the ear of 
such a man the tactful word, 
explanatory of the real urgency 
of the case of that still living 
antiquity, the lion of India, 
would surely have received 
@ sympathetic answer and 
achieved as satisfactory a result 
as the cruel alliteration of that 
‘Viceroy or Vandal.’ Great 
men must of necessity be called 
hard names—but George Nath- 
aniel Curzon a Vandal ! 
Whatever the method, the 
desired result was attained. 
Curzon went out to shoot no 
lion. And certainly, in the 
then existing circumstances, 
that was just as well. In any 
case, it is clear that the incident 
—I believe on Lord Curzon’s 
own initiative—had the effect 
of bringing home to the Juna- 
gadh Durbar the necessity for 
more stringent measures of 
preservation. Since then, in 
spite of difficulties into which 
it is unnecessary to enter here, 
the position has considerably 
improved, and I understand, on 
good authority, that one would 
not be far out in estimating the 
number of lions in the Gir at 
the present day as in the neigh- 
bourhood of one hundred. 
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Personally, I have seen the 
tracks and heard the roaring of 
lions on the outskirts of the Gir. 
But once only have I had any 
direct dealings with an Indian 
lion. I have told the story else- 
where, but as it was a remark- 
able experience, besides exem- 
plifying one respect in which 
the lion’s ways differ from those 
of the tiger, I may be allowed 
to give a brief account of it here. 

Some years ago I held an 
Administrative appointment in 
a State whose borders, in one 
corner, marched with those of 
Junagadh, and into whose terri- 
tory lions from the Gir used 
sometimes to wander in the 
monsoon season. It happened 
that at this time the British 
Museum of Natural History 
was without a specimen of the 
Indian lion, and its authorities 
invited my assistance in obtain- 
ing one for them. When there- 
fore an opportunity offered I 
considered myself justified, for 
this one occasion, in taking it. 

A pair, lion and lioness, had 
entered our limits and killed a 
cow. Omitting preliminary de- 
tails, I arrived in due course, 
at about 3.30 P.M. one August 
afternoon, at the place where 
the quarry had been marked 
down. I was accompanied by 
the State Superintendent of 
Police, a Rajput officer named 
P. I found a couple of shikaris 
on the watch at one end of the 
crest of a long low grassy hill, 
dotted with occasional trees 
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and shrubs. As I faced the end 
of the hill the ground sloped 
downwards for a hundred yards, 
then rose again, forming the 
side of another hill opposite. 
This was open grassland, but 
on the right and below was 
fairly thick cover within which 
the lions were said to be lying 
up. Just so much information 
I had received from the shikaris, 
after my arrival, when out of 
the cover on my right front 
emerged a lion, which proceeded 
to stroll about the open hillside 
opposite, perhaps 150 yards 
away. In a moment I had 
squatted down beside a tiny 
bush ten or twelve paces from 
the edge of the hill crest, with P. 
just behind me. 

I was not left long to ponder 
on the best course of action ; 
for, after a minute or two, the 
lion made the first move by 
starting to walk down his hill 
in my direction. Arrived at 
its foot, he continued his ad- 
vance up my hill, and now, 
although there was no sign 
of a mane, it was obvious 
from the size of the great head 
that this was no lioness, as I 
had at first supposed, but an 
adult male lion.’ And it looked 
as though he proposed to in- 
dulge the preference which I 
have expressed for close range. 
I could sense P.’s mental fidgets 
behind me, as he wondered 
when I was going to shoot. 

A patch of scrub cover 
crossed the lion’s line of advance 





1 Though such cases occur it is quite a mistake to suppose that the Kathiawar 


lion is usually maneless. 
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some fifty yards below the crest, 
extending to a point from which, 
for perhaps thirty yards immedi- 
ately below the crest, there 
‘was an area concealed from my 
view by the comparative steep- 
ness of the slope. The lion 
entered this cover and was lost 
to sight. If he continued the 
line he was taking he should 
re-emerge into view at about 
forty yards range. Then would 
be my opportunity. 

But, as I have hinted before, 
you never know. He did not 
emerge. I waited—and waited. 
Suddenly P. behind me whis- 
pered, “ Listen, Sahib!’’ and 
I became conscious of a peculiar 
sound just in front. What 
could it be? And then it 
dawned upon me—the breath- 
ing of the lion! The next 
moment, with a thrill rivalled 
but once before, I beheld rising 
above a boulder that marked 
the edge of the crest, the head 
and neck of the lion. Face to 
face and only a dozen yards 
away as I sat on the bare 
ground. Fortunately I was 
ready for him; he was not 
ready for me; and my bullet 
was in his throat before he had 
realised the position. 

It is difficult to imagine such 
an incident occurring with a 
tiger. Even with a lion, I have 
yet to hear of anything like it. 
And could a man ask for a more 
satisfying finale to his days of 
big-game shikar ? 


In a letter from my friend P. 
not long ago, he remarked 
that whenever he thinks of 
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that incident, he feels his 
hair stand on end. As well 


it might. It is all very well 
for the principal on such an 
occasion, with confidence in 
himself and his weapon, to 
choose, so far as the enemy 
permits, his own moment for 
action. It is a very different 
matter for the looker-on within 
the danger zone, bound to 
hold his hand and wait upon 
the initiative of another. 
Rather like sitting beside the 
driver of a fast car when the 
going is perilous; he is prob- 
ably in complete control of his 
machine and of the situation, 
but appears to you to be taking 
appalling risks. 

No novice at the game, P. 
has himself a tale to tell of a 
remarkable experience; a tale 
which he has written down for 
me, and which I take the 
liberty of relating, as nearly as 
may be, in his own words. 

“Tt was in 1911 or 1912 
that I was arranging a lion 
shoot for the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar: I was tying up 
buffaloes at two different places 
in that part of the Gir Forest 
which is in the Amreli District 
belonging to the Baroda State. 
It was about the middle of 
March. On the third day one 
pada (young buffalo) was killed 
by a pair of lions. I put up a 


machan at the same place, and 
informed His Highness at Bhav- 
nagar about the kill, requesting 
him to come immediately. 

“ Next evening we tied a full- 
grown pada—about two years 
old—and I sat up on the 
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machan with a shikari to make 
sure that a male lion was there. 
Visibility was good when the 
pair of lions arrived about 
sunset. First to appear was a 
full-grown male lion ; following 
him, about thirty yards behind, 
was his wife. The pada was 
tied up in a nullah, the banks 
of which were about four to 
six feet high; the mach4n was 
situated in a tree on one bank. 
The nullah was dry and about 
twenty yards from the pada 
was a small temporary well, 
dug for watering cattle, with a 
trough alongside. 

“The lion approached cauti- 
ously at first and had a drink 
from the trough, then, after 
circling round the macha4n and 
bait, he suddenly rushed at 
the pada, but, shirking at 
the last moment, he turned 
aside before quite reaching it 
and disappeared. Within two 
minutes he made a second big 
rush, doing the same thing 
again. All this time his wife 
was sitting in the nullah about 
thirty yards away. When the 
lion turned away twice, she 
rushed straight from where she 
was sitting, jumped on to the 
pada from behind, and, coming 
on to its back, killed it after a 
great effort. In this tamdsha 
(display) the peg to which the 
bait was tied came out of the 
ground and the pada was killed 
outright—presumably its neck 
broken—at about ten yards 
from the spot where he had 
been tethered. 

“After killing, the lioness 
dragged the carcase for a few 
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feet, and suddenly, with a 
terrific pull or jump, she 
managed to throw the dead 
pada up on the far bank of 
the nullah. While this was 
going on the lion was out of 
sight, but he soon appeared 
when his mate began to start 
her meal; but on his coming 
near to take part in the feast 
a terrific quarrel occurred, after 
which the pada was dragged 
still farther away by the lioness 
into the jungle out of my sight. 
For another ten minutes or 
so I heard the noise of their 
quarrelling, but after that 
all became quiet, and I 
could only occasionally hear 
the noise of the cracking of 
bones, or at times little friendly 
noises; the quarrel had evi- 
dently been squared up. 

“Next morning I took up 
their tracks and located them 
about a mile and a half away. 
His Highness had arrived by 
then, and in due course he 
shot the lion, while she fell 
to my gun, in a_ beautiful 
beat with only twenty - five 
beaters.” 

It is a story possessing more 
than one interesting feature. 
With panthers, it is usually 
the female of a pair which 
makes the kill, if the quarry 
is not too big for her. I do 
not know that this is generally 
the practice with lions. In 
any case, the buffalo in this 
instance, though not fully 
mature, was @ big animal, 
and it was clearly a job for 
the husband. Individual char- 
acters, however, vary among 
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beasts as among men. It 
would seem that courage was 
not this particular lion’s 
strongest point, or else he was, 
for some reason, not feeling 
quite at his best that evening. 
His mate was made of sterner 
stuff ; there is an almost human 
quality about her impatience 
at his twice repeated failure 
and the determination with 
which she stepped in to finish 
a business that might have 
been supposed rather beyond 
her powers. And the sub- 
sequent quarrel, of which she 
did not have the worst—if 
he funked the kill, he should 
jolly well wait his turn to dine! 

Again, P. was unable to see 


_ feet above her. 
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exactly how the lioness con- 
trived to hoist the pada up 
on to the bank at least four 
But he is 
quite definite that she had 
done so by a single exertion 
of strength. It can, I think, 
only have been by a scramble 
up the bank, dragging her 
prey at her side. It was 
certainly a remarkable feat; 
for the buffalo can hardly have 
weighed much less than 600 
pounds, while the weight of 
an adult Gir lioness could be 
little, if anything, over 250. 
Here, at any rate, there was 
no doubt about it that the 
female of the species was 
more deadly than the male. 
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NINETY MILES 
BY J. 


Op Charlie Brown wore a 
most fantastic hat. It was an 
ancient felt with large irregular 
holes in the crown through which 
stuck whisps of stone-grey hair. 
Corks dangled from the brim on 
different lengths of string, and 
every movement sent them hop- 
ping and dancing, and tapping 
his face. 

“To keep the flies from teas- 
ing,” said old Charlie Brown. 

The first time I saw him he 
was in his garden. He sat 
under a pear tree that was 
covered with a variety of very 
small fruit—green, bland, and 
juicy. He had a couple of 
small children in front of him, 
and he made each child put a 
tiny pear whole into its mouth, 
and try to whistle. 

“Who whistles first may eat 
the lot,” he cried, slapping his 
knees and bouncing the corks 
as he laughed. After a vain 
attempt the children were 
turned into his garden to re- 
venge themselves on his rasp- 
berries: rich warm berries that 
helped to scent his garden, 
already laden with the aroma 
of beehives, for Charlie was 
engaged in the pleasing occupa- 
tion of bee-farming. He had a 
four-mile bee range of virgin 
forest, and numbered his bees 
by the thousand colonies. I 
forget how many hives went to 
@ colony. 

Where Charlie Brown lived 
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OF PARADISE. 


M. N. 


was the happy hunting ground 
of hundreds of apiarists. It is 
misnamed on the map as the 
Ninety Mile Beach, but Charlie 
Brown and his compeers called 
it Ninety Miles of Paradise. 

It is an unbroken edge of 
glistening white sand on the 
eastern corner of Victoria, 
hammered by splendid Pacific 
rollers and piled into soft, 
high sand-dunes. I was in 
Australia on that beach the 
year before the war, and 
watched the sun climb out of 
the Pacific as I took my early 
morning dip. A virgin forest 
skirted the beach and the big 
lakes that lie beyond it. This 
forest stretched for many miles, 
until it disappeared in the blue 
heights of distant mountains. 

The beach is wide, but I 
once saw a black stand in the 
edge of the sea and send his 
boomerang curling over the 
sand to Lake Tyres, where it 
swept in a wonderful curve and 
returned to his feet. 

A channel has been cut 
through the beach into the 
largest of the lakes, and rollers 
for ever push the tides through 
the narrow passage between 
high stone walls. Small craft 
use this passage and travel 
from lake to lake, and up big 
rivers; for lakes and rivers 
empty one into the other, 
making the place a vast welter 
of moving water. 








Lakes Entrance is the curi- 
ously unimaginative name given 
to a most beautiful place, and 
it is here that the keen fisherman 
tries for the yellow-tail. He is 
easily the king of fish in that 
part of the world, but he is 
very seldom hooked. Only a 
spinning bait from a fast-moving 
motor-boat can tempt him. It 
would be difficult to find a fish 
that outrivalled him for beauty. 
His body is a brilliant blue, and 
he has a fine, slim, yellow tail. 
It is a sight worth while when 
he flashes from the water, 
quivering with colour, all blue 
blushes at his own boldness. 

The lakes are teeming with 
fish. They are netted and 
trawled into large paddocks 
built of stout stakes driven 
into the shallows in convenient 
coves along the shores. At 
high tide the fish have room 
enough in these paddocks, but 
when the tide runs out they 
must all swim one way, a 
wheel of closely packed, 
living, leaping fish, their 
tails cutting the surface of the 
water. So they swim until the 
Pacific sweeps in again and 
breaks them from the wheel. 
Little steamers anchor against 
the paddock fences, and the 
fish are thrown alive into ice- 
boxes. 

Between Lakes Entrance and 
Lake Tyres lies little Lake 
Bunga, one of the few places 
in that part of the world with 
a legend. This legend, which 
appears to be fact, is that no 
white man can catch a fish from 
its waters. 

It looks very like a magic 
lake, beautiful in form, gleaming 
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with colour, and with steep 
banks leading to the bush, 
Wading birds march in its 
shallows, duck of various species 
float like birds in a dream in the 
quiet reaches, or nest in secret 
grass-grown places in the arms 
of the lake, overhung with 
boughs and trailing creepers. 

Regiments of black swan rise 
each evening from the bigger 
lakes and seek the smaller, 
and Bunga gets its share, 
In the early morning they rise 
again and drop back into the 
big lakes, where they rest and 
feed, sometimes rising half out 
of the water in mass formation, 
with tremendous wing beating, 
drumming as if at exercise; 
then they float in the comfort- 
able water with necks curled, 
their red bills half hidden in 
their black plumage. 

Charlie Brown went as a 
pioneer to Lake Bunga, hewed 
his road before him with an 
axe, felled his trees, and raised 
his homestead, a rambling house 
roofed with bark originally, 
and added to little by little as 
times got easier. He married 
Mary, the daughter of a pioneer 
at Lakes Entrance. Mary was 
born at Lakes Entrance, and 
grew wise in bush lore, with no 
fears but the haunting horror 
of the blacks who hunted and 
fished in that locality. Snakes 
in the house meant nothing to 
her, but she retained a whole- 
some fear of blacks all her life, 
even in the days when tourists 
rushed in motor-boats over the 
troubled lakes to the great alarm 
of the bell-birds. 

In 1913 the house of Mary’s 
father still existed in the garden 
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of a popular hotel. It had a 
funk-hole cleverly built near it 
where the women and children 
could retreat and hide when the 
blacks came round. When I 
saw the funk-hole it was a 
museum piece, and was care- 
fully preserved by the pro- 
prietor of the hotel. It was a 
single room built to withstand 
a siege by blacks. It was made 
entirely of very thick bark 
stripped from big gum 
(eucalyptus) trees. These thick 
sheets of bark were stripped 
green from the trees, flattened 
and fastened together until they 
were several inches thick. The 
walls and roof of the funk-hole 
were entirely from this bark. 
Narrow slits were left here and 
there to shoot from. The 
windows and doors were salvaged 
from the wreck of some luxury 
sailing ship of the ’fifties that 
had followed her calling be- 
tween Europe and Australia 
until driven by the wind and 
rollers on to the Ninety Mile 
Beach. The windows were 
round portholes, bound with 
brass, and the doors were of 
thick polished wood. The brass 
finishings must have presented 
a strange sight in those early 
days. 

This little hut witnessed the 
last serious encounter between 
blacks and whites in that 
locality, and Mary, in her flat, 
unthrilling voice, would speak 
of it; for as a little girl she 
had listened to the flop of 
Spears as they landed on the 
bark roof, and to the yells of the 
blacks. 

As Lakes Entrance had wit- 
nessed the last stand made by 
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the blacks, Lake Tyres nursed 
the remnants of their tribes, in a 
tiny colony run by a padre. 
This little colony was on an 
island in the lake, and the 
Government provided a motor- 
boat to carry the children to a 
school on the mainland. These 
little blacks had forgotten their 
identity and their tribal laws. 
They were christened ‘ Lily 
White,’ or ‘ Violet Green,’ and 
their parents made weapons 
after the manner of their fore- 
fathers, -not for the chase as 
formerly, but to sell to tourists. 

The Lily Whites and Violet 
Greens knew nothing of their 
forefathers’ language ; but once 
@ year, just as spring broke the 
tight little wattle buds and 
shook them into bloom, the 
Red Gods called, and they 
became melancholy. They 
stared at the high mountains, 
following the flight of birds 
with their eyes, and their sighs 
filled their gardens. They were 
then allowed to go ‘ bush,’ for a 
walkabout, and their padre, 
closing his house, went for his 
walkabout too, but a very 
different one to theirs. They 
stepped joyfully from their 
motor-boats and vanished into 
the bush for a month or two. 
They followed their ancient 
ways by instinct, sinking holes 
in the sand and filtering theiz 
water through ferns and boughs ; 
catching a wild bee and sticking 
a white feather in it, then 
releasing it and following it to 
its hive ; but they spoke always 
in their adopted tongue and 
answered to the names be- 
stowed upon them in their 
baptism. When their walk- 
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about was over they stepped 
back into their motor-boats and 
returned to the colony, happy 
to be back, lean from wandering, 
to sit and dream for the rest of 
the year. Without this walk- 
about they pined and sometimes 
died. 

Old Mary hated the walk- 
about time, for she trusted 
nothing in a black skin, and 
she hated to get up in the 
morning and see them spearing 
fish in Bunga, or worse still, 
to see their bark flares at night 
as they fished in the shallows. 
For the blacks caught fish in 
Bunga, where even old Charlie, 
burnt black by the sun, had to 
admit failure, though the water 
teemed with fish. 

Mary was as much of a 
character in her way as old 
Charlie. She appeared to 
be a woman entirely without 
emotion, and in spite of her 
fear of the blacks her physical 
courage must have been high ; 
for often she told of how on 
more than one occasion, when 
dentists, and even doctors, were 
unknown in the bush, she had 
heated a hairpin to white heat 
and killed the nerve in her own 
tooth with it. When I knew 
her her chief interest was 
centred on a large white pig, 
which she had brought up 
from infancy on a bottle. This 
animal was called Phyllis, and 
it would have been sacrilege to 
mention bacon in front of her. 
She was allowed to wander at 
her own sweet will, usually at 
Mary’s heels, and she was 
scrubbed to a dull, rusty pink 
in the lake each morning. She 
presented a most alarming sight 
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to the paying guest in the wee 


sma’ hours as she followed 
Mary into the room with a cup 
of tea, wheezing under her 
terrible weight of flesh. 

They told the seasons by 
the movements of the bush 
creatures. Black cockatoos 
flying to or from the mountaing 
brought fair or foul weather 
to Charlie and Mary Brown, 
and to the old pioneers who were 
scattered on lonely homesteads 
in the bush. Those pioneers 
waged war on the parrots that 
infested their orchards, on the 
rabbits that ravished their crops, 
and on the wallaby that bounded 
over their dog-tailed log fences ; 
but they were nature wor- 
shippers for all that, when 
nature was not definitely against 
them. 

Their old four-wheeled traps 
bounded over the earth tracks, 
and where the land was swampy 
they felled tree-ferns and laid 
the fern logs down in corduroy. 
I suppose those miles of fern 
corduroy have vanished now 
and motors whirl along well- 
groomed roads, where old 
Charlie and Mary watched 
bullock teams toil out of sight 
towards the high mountains, 
or sledges slipped behind the 
heels of sweating horses when 
the track was too bad for 
wheels, and still farther out 
where sledges gave way to 
pack - horses. I suppose the 
bell- birds are never startled 
now by the lurid flow of words 
that meant good fellowship 
between man and bullock ! 

The bullock teams carried 
civilisation from Mary’s world 
to the mountains. They carried 
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great loads to sustain the life 
of man, never failing to reach 
their destination unless trapped 
by fire; for bullocks are slow 
moving and can only be saved 
if they can be run into some 
deep stream and submerged 
until the fire passes on. The 
housewives far from friend and 
neighbour felt replete when the 
wagons arrived, bringing grain, 
flour, sugar, carrying off hides, 
honey, or wool. The news of 
the world arrived with them. 
The women glimpsed shops in 
imagination, fellow beings. 
They heard the chatter and 
clamour of men. The drivers’ 
dogs ran ahead of the wagons, 
the billies swung underneath, 
and in the evening drawn round 
the camp-fire the drivers told 
yarns as they made their own 
damper, and their dogs frater- 
nised while friends of the road 
drank tea together. 

Old Charlie was full of yarns, 
snake yarns, stories of bush 
fires, of men bushed ; for he had 
run the mails for many years 
from Lakes Entrance to the 
mountains, and boasted that 
he was the only man who dared 
to cross on horseback a narrow 
bridge of rock and snow over 
@ mountain chasm. Most men 
looked and fled, preferring to go 
@ long way round, or else 
crossed on their hands and 
knees. The pass was called the 
Raisors Edge, and examined 
through glasses it certainly 
looked a difficult proposition for 
@ man on horseback. 

Charlie Brown it was who 
told me the grim story of a man 
who lived in one of the lonely 
bush homesteads on those 
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mountains. He had felled the 
big mountain gums until he 
had a little clearing where he 
built a house of slabs, roofed 
with bark. He farmed in a 
small way fairly successfully, 
carrying his goods by pack- 
horse. Finally he married a 
wife from a city and had one 
small son. He promised this 
son a baby parrot as a birthday 
present, for birthday presents 
had to be found in the bush. 
He made a cage in time for the 
birthday, and every day as he 
rode away from his house he 
watched the trees for signs of a 
parrot’s nest. Finally he found 
one high up in a solitary gum, 
far from the track, in a very 
wild part. He watched it for 
some time, saying nothing at 
home, so that the boy should 
know nothing of the surprise 
in store. At last he thought 
the time had come to take the 
little parrot. The nest was 
high up from the ground, but 
he found that by standing on his 
horse’s back he could reach 
into it. Alas for human short- 
sightedness! The horse moved 
on and left him hanging by the 
arm. There was a long narrow 
cleft running down from the 
nest and into this his hand 
slipped and stuck. 

The details of the story are 
too grim to dwell on; it is 
sufficient to say that his widow 
sought forgetfulness in the city 
of her childhood. 

The bush was lonely to get 
lost in, and lonelier to live in, 
and tragedy played a part in 
paradise. Mary told me of one 
woman she knew in a distant 
homestead. All her married 
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life she had looked at trees. 
Little tracks disappeared into 
them, little tracks came out 
of them, but seldom a human 
being visited her. She had 
borne seven daughters, and was 
suddenly blessed with a son. 
Early in her married life before 
the birth of her first child, her 
delighted husband had agreed 
with her that he should name 
the daughters, and she should 
name the sons, and he had 
named all seven, beginning with 
the brilliant and _ fanciful 
‘Diamond,’ but getting less 
ambitious as the years went on. 
When the news that he was the 
father of a son was conveyed 
to him he rushed to his wife’s 
room, convinced that she would 
name the child after him, but 
life and the bush had eaten 
into her soul, and turning her 
face to the wall she called the 
boy ‘ Scrub,’ and Scrub he was 
christened to the amusement 
of those who did not under- 
stand, the humility of those 
who did, and the everlasting 
chagrin of his father. 

A contemporary of old 
Charlie’s had made himself 
a unique house. He had a large, 
hollow gum tree on his place, 
and so he felled the top of it, 
about fifteen feet up from the 
ground. From the top he got 
slabs and bark, and he roofed 
the standing stump with deep 
eaves, cut a hole big enough 
for a man to walk through 
comfortably as the entrance to 
a great slab chimney, where 
seats invited the chilly guest, 
and where his bacon hung and 
smoked. Deep windows and a 
door with a slab porch com- 
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pleted his house, and there he 
lived with his wife and child, 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer, in @ room spacious 
enough to accommodate a bed, 
a cot, chairs, a table and a 
sewing- machine. This room 
was the nucleus of the big 
rambling wooden house he built 
later as his family increased, 
He had left one branch when 
he felled the tree-top, and this 
gave it a most rakish effect. 
The old settlers were in con- 
stant danger of fires; for their 
wooden, bark -roofed houses 
were in the middle of very 
small clearings, and the forest 
was practically on top of them. 
A forest fire runs swiftly, creat- 
ing its own wind, streamers of 
lighted bark flying on ahead. 
When it has passed only the 
blackened gum trees remain 
standing, and all the under- 
growth is licked clean, a dreary 
sight until the day comes when 
the black gum trees are covered 
with bright green rosettes of 
little new leaves, and those 
strange, hard Australian seeds, 
which sprout most quickly after 
being fired, thrust a delicate 
cover over the charred earth. 
A good bush fire story is told 
of an Irish woman who always 
wore a snakeskin belt. She 
had made the belt herself from 
a snake she had killed. She 
had pulled the body out and 
tanned the skin. It was a 
large, thick snake, but she was 
a wide woman. One summer 
during a bush fire all the men 
of her household were sitting 
on the roof of the house with 
wet sacks beating out tongues 
of fire and sparks as they fell, 
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while she rushed with streaming 
eyes and straining heart to and 
from the river with water for 
them. It was hard work, and 
she did not believe that she 
would live to see the end of it. 
Suddenly she nearly trod on a 
large snake lying across her 
path. Down went her buckets 
of water and soaked into the 
ground; her primeval instinct 
roused, she caught up a stick, 
and forgetting that she and 
the snake might soon share 
the same fate, fell upon it, 
erying out loudly— 

“Och! An’ the darlint, she’s 
bigger than me own belt !”’ 

But it was her own belt, and 
while the men on the roof 
shouted in vain for the water 
she rocked with laughter, hold- 
ing her aching sides. Perhaps 
her merriment saved the day 
and piped the wind ; for shortly 
after that it changed and the 
homestead was saved. 

Once a year, for some years, 
a strange, pale little dog came 
out of the bush. He showed 
no emotion, but walked into 
the house and sat in front of 
the big log fire. He was the 
colour of sand, with a bushy 
tail. He would sit upright, 
with his head thrown back, as 
if warming his chest, and 
evidently enjoyed himself as 
his eyes half closed with the 
warmth. He usually stayed 
three or four days, and though 
he accepted what food was 
offered he showed no signs of 
being on particularly friendly 
terms with his hosts. No one 
knew where he came from, or 
went to. Perhaps some shooting 
party had mislaid him ; perhaps 
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he had belonged to some lonely 
splitter who had died, and he 
had not cared to take another 
master. He fended well for 
himself, for he was in good con- 
dition ; and the general theory 
was that when he longed for 
the company and voices of 
men he went to Charlie, who 
was the soul of hospitality to 
animals, but he apparently 
visited no other house. 

Though my friends doubt my 
veracity, I feel tempted to give 
the following incident. 

It was necessary for one of 
old Charlie’s friends to muster 
his cattle, which ran wild in 
the ranges. It was impossible 
because of the scrub to muster 
them in the ordinary way, so 
one night he slaughtered a 
bullock, swung it from the 
limb of a gum tree and slashed 
down his fences, so that the 
cattle could come through. To 
slaughter this bullock he took 
an old muzzle-loader, and after 
ramming in the powder, instead 
of a bullet, used an ordinary 
candle, with which he shot the 
animal. No one remarked on 
the use of the candle, and so I 
supposed it was the usual 
method of shooting bullocks 
in that part of the world, and I 
believe that it was ; however, so 
much derision was heaped on 
me whenever I mentioned it 
that for years I never dared 
to tell the truth, until one day 
in the ‘ Times ’ I saw an account 
of shooting through a nine-inch 
board with a candle, and this 
account was followed by letters 
describing other instances of 
candle shooting. But to return 
to my blood mustering. It was 
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amazing the way in which the 
cattle came hot-foot from the 
ranges to that slaughtered 
bullock ; all through the moonlit 
night they came and far into 
the morning. A savage lot, 
maddened by the smell of the 
slaughtered beast. They were 
difficult to handle, but by 
evening they were all yarded, 
and the branding begun. 

Charlie Brown was of the 
fixed opinion that the choice 
of a site for the Federal Capital 
was a blunder. There was only 
one place for a city beautiful, 
and that was near the Ninety 
Mile Beach, a wonderland of 
ocean, forest, mountain, and 
lake. Deep as was his contempt 
for the choice of a site, the 
choice of a name rendered him 
speechless, and he a man of 
varied and forceful vocabulary ! 
The story was told by a Scots- 
man, the oldest Australian ex- 
plorer at that time and the 
greatest authority on the native 
language, for he had compiled 
a dictionary of words and names. 
He related the story with great 
humour. 

For the first years in the life 
of the Australian Common- 
wealth the Federal Capital 
functioned in Melbourne, though 
New South Wales as the oldest 
state had insisted that when the 
capital was actually chosen it 
should be in New South Wales. 
During slack periods in the 
affairs of the nation the custom 
grew up among Members of 
Parliament to organise picnics 
and look for the site of the 
capital. These picnics were 
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popular convivial affairs, and 
many a bottle was broken over 
the site of a city that never 
came into being. Finally, how- 
ever, it became necessary to 
make a decision, and as the 
public had demanded that an 
Australian name be given to 
the city the Committee for the 
selection of the site took with 
them an ancient black whom 
they picked up in a settlement 
near-by. At the end of the 
picnic he was produced for 
the naming. The ground was 
pointed to, the ancient wagged 
his head and looked around. 

** Canberra,’’ he said. 

Canberra it was named, and 
the name was published far and 
wide. The seals of state were 
fixed. Royal sanction was ob- 
tained. Then some busybody 
suggested that it might be well 
to discover the meaning of the 
name ! 

The explorer’s opinion was 
asked. He shook his head, 
He had never come across such 
a word; it most certainly was 
not to be found in his dictionary. 
He was taken to the spot and 
introduced to the old black man. 
The place looked like an ancient 
cooking midden by that time, 
but instead of shells and bones 
it was littered with bottles. 

The old black man’s eyes 
gleamed with pleasure at the 
sight. Here was something he 
understood. 

“Canberra! ’’ he cried joy- 
fully, but the triumph of the 
party was short-lived, for the 
name meant nothing more or 
less than a ‘ can of beer.’ 
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FLIRTERS WITH DEATH. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


“WHEN Scrubby comes 
around pestering you,’”’ Doleful 
Sam once told Jeff Ridgeway 
with a grin, “there are only 
two choices. You either have 
to shoot him or go shooting 
with him.” 

“ Which leaves you with no 
choice at all,’’ Jeff had chuckled 
in return. 

“ How 
asked. 

“ Why, if you shot him you’d 
ruin your business,” Jeff ex- 
plained to Sam, who was an 
undertaker. ‘ People’d think 
you were beating up trade in too 
barefaced a fashion.”’ 

The jest was typical of a 
somewhat grisly form of humour 
with which both Jeff and 
Scrubby baited Sam—too much 
for his liking. Not that Sam 
Schwartz lacked a sense of 
humour; far from it: he was 
a very jovial undertaker (apart 
from his professional duties, of 
course) and in no wise deserved 
the appellation of ‘ Doleful,’ 
which also was wished on him 
by Jeff and Scrubby. 

If Sam had deeply resented 
their quips, however, he would 
have counted himself two friends 
less. As it was, he passed them 
off with a feeble grin of apprecia- 
tion that plainly said, “‘ I must 
not encourage such levity ; for 
my calling I must preserve a 
dignity.” 

You may take it that Sam 


come?” Doleful 


Schwartz was the most sensi- 
tive of the three. Perhaps 
because of his Teutonic blood, 
though Canadian born like 
Serubby and Jeff; but who 
shall say? Different people 
are sensitive about different 
things—and hard-boiled about 
others. As a fitting illustration : 
Sam Schwartz, who had a 
passion for music, who could be 
stirred to cheers or tears (and 
sometimes both at once) by 
selections from his almost com- 
plete library of symphony 
records ; and who in the same 
way could be affected by flowers ; 
and Jeff Ridgeway, who thrilled 
at the sight of any animal 
and suffered as acutely as any 
that he, a skilled veterinarian, 
operated on or attended to; 
and Scrubby Oakes, D.S.O. 
with bar, M.C., a flying ace still 
secretly haunted by the twenty- 
seven German ’planes that he 
had sent crashing to earth in 
flames—these three men could 
all enjoy shooting ducks: it 
was their mutual bond. 
Outside this, the three had 
little in common and their 
meetings were chiefly at the 
Rotary Club of Regina, which 
is the capital city of Sas- 
katchewan, the central prairie 
province and a great breeding 
ground for the migratory 
wild-fowl of America, should 
you need to be told. At 
the club they merely clapped 
P 
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each other on the back and let 
their relations go at ‘‘ Howdy, 
old boy! How’re things? ”’— 
to which the others might add 
for Sam’s benefit, “ Still laying 
’em out in rows ? ’’ or Sam might 
ask Scrubby, a commercial pilot 
now, “ Everything still in the 
air?’ or of Jeff, ‘‘ And how’s 
the old horse’s gizzard today ? ”’ 

But from late harvest-time 
on they were pulled together 
as by a sudden magnetic 
attraction; conversation and 
badinage flowed on the subjects 
of retrievers, spaniels, waders, 
decoys, duck-boats, choke-bores 
and size of shot, not to mention 
endless details of information 
on the season’s increase and 
decrease in the duck population, 
and where the morning and 
night flights to or from stubble- 
fields were best. 

Then at about 2 A.M. on 
15th September, the opening 
of the legal season, they would 
be heading together for the 
lower marshes of Last Mountain 
Lake in either Sam’s car or 
Jeff’s—for Scrubby refused to 
operate a motor on land; cars 
were ‘ crawling things’ to him 
—and they would roar on 
through the night, their boat- 
trailer bouncing along behind, 
their dogs licking the gun-cases 
affectionately and whining low. 
Then in the faintest of light 
they would push off in shallow- 
draught canvas boats to take 
up their hides in bulrushes, 
while about them came sonorous 
mutterings of half-roused water- 
fowl. Would follow a hushed 
expectancy, scented by the well- 
remembered odour of the 
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marshes, a perfume blended 
from living and decayed reeds, 
black muck, and sweet nor- 
westerly breeze following down 
the long finger of the lake, 
Finally, the dark-grey gloom 
would ease its tension by dis- 
solving into a silver light. And 
now as the first birds became 
roused to flight, either sensing 
danger or seeking breakfast on 
the prairie’s fat stooks of golden 
grain, a shot would punctuate 
the end of the close season. 
Thousands of startled wings 
would beat the air and send 
wise old bodies whistling off in 
panic, leading their uninitiated 
broods. At the same signal a 
hundred guns would come inte 
play and awaken echoes from 
brown hillsides that steeped 
down from the prairie, walls of 
the mile-wide valley of the lake, 
Boom! Boom! Boompety- 
boom! A harvest would begin 
to fall from the sky; eager 
dogs would mark the dropping 
birds, strike off into chilly 
waters and follow the direction 
of their masters—or not, as the 
case might be. For hours 
mallards, red-heads, butter-balls, 
canvas-backs, and teal would 
return to circle their former 
sanctuary ; then, flying high, 
would seek the less comfortable 
security of the lake. 

Toll was always heaviest on 
opening day, before the ducks 
became wary ; but to Sam and 
Scrubby and Jeff opening day 
was attended more as an essel- 
tial rite than as a good oppor- 
tunity for butchery. It was 
also a baptism of fire for the 
dogs. In the weeks that fol- 
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lowed they had only an occa- 
sional hunt, the same late- 
midnight departure for an early 
shoot, or a trip to stubble-fields 
to catch the birds returning 
from their second feeding at 
sunset. Not until the end of 
a month, the middle of October, 
did these particular hunters 
attempt more than to give their 
dogs good training. Until then 
the young birds were not suffi- 
ciently matured, ‘ physically or 
mentally,’ as they termed it, to 
be worthy game. So they usu- 
ally held off until the mallard 
drakes had lost breast mottlings 
and gained the full rich colour- 
ings of adult ‘ green-necks.’ 
Then these grain-fed fellows 
would be as fat as barnyard 
fowl, delicacies fit for a 
king; and a surplus could 
be put by in cold storage for 
winter months to come. 

But the partners, let it be 
said, were keener on game 
conservation than full bags. 
They recognised the larger 
element of their sport, a delight 
in their explosive toys, their 
boats, their dogs, and best, 
the sense of being one with 
nature—even though that poesy 
must be called forth by a 
rousing of predatory instincts. 

To Sam the most valued part 
of their fellowship was the 
quality of humour with which 
Jeff and Scrubby could invest 
every occasion. For men reach- 
ing into their forties, neither 
of them was over-cursed with 
dignity; they ragged each 
other; at times they clowned ; 
they told good stories, merging 
fact with fantasy; they lifted 
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Sam out and away from the 
dolours of his profession, and 
from the soul-strivings of music 
too deeply felt. Sam was not 
@ great jester himself, but his 
appreciation was keen, and the 
chuckles and rumbles of laughter 
that shook his portly frame 
were the applause necessary to 
good comedians. 

It was strange that this 
fraternity should be so perfect 
and perennial, considering that 
it was only of short seasonal 
flowering, and a rather wilted 
plant for the rest. Or was it 
not strange, reversing the 
thought, that the fraternity 
should be only seasonal? But 
no; not in the light of their 
variant characters and callings. 
Duck shooting was merely a 
brief rejuvenating process: Mrs 
Schwartz and Mrs Oakes, who 
met on more common grounds 
than Sam and Scrubby, laugh- 
ingly said that if their husbands 
did not go shooting each autumn 
they would not be fit to live 
with for the rest of the year. 

When Scrubby Oakes went 
duck shooting he made it a 
joyous adventure; his flying 
he took seriously. Perhaps it 
was the recurrent memory of 
those falling German ’planes. 
Perhaps he reverted then to 
the strain of Irish Celt in him— 
@ release on wings of the chained 
idealist—linked with that other- 
worldliness that takes hold of 
men who have lived long, quite 
literally, in the clouds. In any 
case, when Sam flew with 
Serubby he felt that their lives 
had never touched before. The 
music of their souls was differ- 
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ent. Sam thought he at last 
understood this grey-eyed tough 
little knot of a man, understood 
the spells of blank aloofness 
that descended to shutter him 
apart from others in civic life, 
as though he blinked the blue 
winks that film an eagle’s eye 
from time to time; yet when- 
ever Sam thought he had 
scratched the surface of a hero 
and found his soul, he was dis- 
appointed. Scratch the surface 
of a hero, it seemed, and you 
found a cynic. 

The occasions of their flights 
together were somewhat heroic 
(though not in the light of 
Scrubby’s greater achieve- 
ments), and owing to the fact 
that Schwartz’s Funeral Homes 
had an ambulance service and 
therefore a pullmotor. As few 
bathing-beaches in the province 
were properly equipped for life- 
saving, Sam was sometimes 
called on to rush his pullmotor 
by ’plane to resuscitate ill-fated 
swimmers. Their reputation for 
swift action in emergencies had 
grown. They had even been 
honoured at the Rotary Club, 
when, after a special palaver, 
the president pinned large paste- 
board medals on Scrubby and 
Sam. The ruling president was 
Jeff Ridgeway himself, and in a 
typical speech he referred to the 
two as ‘‘ well-known flirters with 
death.”’ 

Flirters with death! Jeff’s 
witty metaphor brought huge 
applause. It was of a humour 
to delight the cynical face that 
Scrubby showed the world. 

Sam was less pleased than 
ever he had been with Jeff at 
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this public quip. It hurt his 
kindly heart—and that Scrubby 
should say, ‘‘Cheer up, old 
horse; it’s really not bad ad- 
vertising for your business.” 

However, this breach of good- 
will did not prevent Sam from 
going to the marshes with Jeff a 
month later for the opening day 
of the duck season. By chance 
Scrubby was not there; he 
was taking some investors on a 
long trip to the north, so he 
missed that fateful day. 

As he drove through the night 
Jeff as usual was like a boy let 
out of school. He had a fresh 
pup with him that was a lulu, 
he said. 

Sam was doubtful. ‘ He’s a 
nice-looking pup,’’ he admitted, 
“but I wouldn’t own a Chesa- 
peake.”’ 

“ Rats!” Jeff said. “ They 
can swim like polar bears and 
stand water as cold. You've 
seen Scrubby’s old Jenny break 
ice fetching ducks when your 
Springers and the [Irish re- 
triever I had couldn’t stand 
putting a foot in the water. 
What’s more, the Chesapeake 
colour is right—dead straw— 
rhymes with stubble - fields, 
autumn grass, or yellow bul- 
rushes. Your fancy-coloured 
black and whites and dark 
browns are warning signals to 
the birds.”’ Jeff stepped on the 
accelerator to give punch to his 


argument. 

“JT know.” Sam bit the end 
off a Havana cigar. “ But the 
*peakes are pig - stubborn. 


You’ve got to knock part of your 
brains into them with a club. 
They’re sulky. They’re——” 
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“What about Scrubby’s old 
Jenny ?”’ Jeff demanded. 

“ Ah, there was a dog,’? Sam 
recalled with a sigh. “ But an 
exception to prove the rule. 
No, you and I are spaniel men, 
Jeff. We can’t get away from 
it. We're too soft-hearted— 
and get along fine with that 
kind of a dog. It’s only tough 
guys like Scrubby that can whip 
sense into a Ches.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t a club, it was 
patience Scrubby used on old 
Jenny,” Jeff came back. Add- 
ing, ‘‘ Scrubby is full of patience, 
as well as the devil; he’ll wait 
ten years for a kiss—or revenge, 
his wife says.” 

Sam chuckled. ‘ But you’re 
not. Else you would have been 
married too.” 

“Wrong. That I’m a bachelor 
proves I’m full of patience. 
I’m having revenge for old 
wrongs—by holding out on the 
spinsters.”’ 

‘“‘ A queer way to prove you 
can train a dog,’ said Sam, 
choking gleefully over his cigar. 
“Anyway, I’ll stick to my 
Springers. A handy size. You 
wouldn’t have room for that 
baby elephant of yours in the 
house if you had a wife too, let 
alone have him in a dinky 
boat.” 

“Well, I told you I’m not 
using a boat today,” Jeff said. 
“T scouted out a location last 
week, a musk-rat house about 
six feet across and four feet 
high in a small clump of bul- 
rushes out near clear water on 
the lake side of the railway dyke. 
Ill get shots at birds before 
they rise out of range from the 
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guns on the dyke; but best, 
the pup’ll have to stick close to 
me on the rat house. Once he’s 
learned to sit still right close to 
a gun he’ll be quiet enough in a 
boat.”’ 

**T don’t envy you squatting 
on a rat house, even as big as 
that one,’? Sam said, ‘* but it 
sounds good—for the dog.”’ 

Arriving at the station of 
Valeport, so called because, 
before a branch railway’s ad- 
vent, grain had once been 
shipped on barges down the 
sixty-mile stretch of the lake, 
Sam and Jeff assembled their 
gear, unlashed their boat from 
the two-wheel trailer and 
launched it. Then they set 
out for Jeff’s chosen spot, with 
Jim the Chesapeake pup whining 
and snorting along in their wake. 
A rind of moon showed over the 
valley’s rim, barely lighting a 
mackerel sky. 

The musk-rat house was 
enormous of its kind, a huge 
mass of rushes cemented with 
mud and mosslike water weeds, 
and set in shallow water. ‘ Not 
over my knees here,” said Jeff, 
stepping out in his waders. 
‘¢ All hunky-dory. I’ve got the 
bulge on you this trip, Samuel, 
old boy; I'll just sit here and 
pick off the big green-necks.”’ 

“Tf you’re not too stiff at 
dawn,” Sam replied, and turned 
to paddle back. ‘ What time 
shall the taxi return, sir? Nine 
o’clock ? O.K., sir.” 

Back at the railway dyke that 
crossed the mile-wide lake-end 
at this point, Sam picked up his 
Springer spaniels and pushed 
off under the Outlet Bridge for 
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the marsh side of the dyke. A 
mile farther on he nosed his 
boat into a clump of reeds and 
settled down to a thermos of 
coffee and a second cigar. 

It was the sweet familiar 
thing to huddle thus, waiting 
in impatient anticipation for 
the dawn and some eager one’s 
signal gun that would awaken 
the marshes to the tune of 
whistling wings and thunder. 
It was the old familiar thing, 
but ever new when it happened. 
Like coming of spring to Sam 
and his kind, a return to primi- 
tive boyhood. He felt so far 
from the hushed dignity of 
church services for the dead. 
“The Moonlight Sonata” 
played through his mind, but 
he discarded it as too utterly 
gentle and civilised for his 
mood: the first movement of 
Dvorak’s **‘ New World,”’ better. 

Then the artillery of these 
city-sick sports came into play, 
and Sam was lost in the marking 
of grey balls of speed that 
zooshed out of the half-light 
with necks outstretched. Snap 
shots they had to be and 
swiftly timed. Birds weaving 
past from all directions in their 
first confusion. Sam laid off 
right and left, reloading the 
smoking breech with cartridges 
plucked from the loops in his 
khaki hunting-jacket, pausing 
only to note that his kills were 
clean ; or promptly dispatching 
wounded birds, letting his dogs 
do the rest. 

After the first flight he 
counted a dozen birds, and 
satisfied, held off for a better 
light. Then he would drop 
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only old birds to match Jeff's 
brag. 

Eight-thirty saw him with 
his little dogs blanketed, heading 
back to pick up Jeff. He 
dropped the spaniels and their 
plunder of the marshes in the 
back seat of Jeff’s car and said, 
‘No, I’m leaving the gun ; not 
hunting ducks now, see?’”’ The 
dogs’ eager brown eyes followed 
him suspiciously. 

Jeff was evidently satisfied 
too and resting on his rat house. 
A group of butter-balls wheeled 
low over his position and elicited 
no response. 

‘¢ Hi, old timer ! ’’ Sam called, 
expecting Jefi’s head to appear 
over the tall bulrushes. 

The only response was a 
bark, coming from Jim the 
Chesapeake pup. Sam did not 
like the note of his bark. He 
found the dog alone on the rat 
house. <A sudden chill struck 
him. ‘ Where’s Jeff?’ he 
asked Jim. 

The pup looked around, whin- 
ing. Then he picked up Jefi’s 
hunting cap. Sam took it from 
him. It was wet. Had Jeff 
waded shorewards? The pup 
would not have stayed. 

“Go seek him! Go seek 
him!” Sam ordered with an 
anxious coaxing note. The dog 
swam about ten yards lake- 
wards and circled. There, Sam 
knew, was the old dredged 
channel for grain barges sheering 
suddenly away from shallow 
water. But Jeff knew it too. 
Surely he had not waded out 
too far, retrieving a bird in the 
early dawn, and perhaps in try- 
ing to make the pup work for 
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him, slipped into deep water and 
been weighted down with waders 
and heavy clothes? Not good 
old Jeff ! 

A mallard drake flying high 
overhead was qua-ack-qua-ack- 
ing soulfully, anxiously seeking 
a lost mate perhaps, repeating 
the anxious query in Sam 
Schwartz’s mind. 

Or was that duck singing a 
song of triumph ? 


Jeff Ridgeway’s passing 
grieved Sam Schwartz more 
than he would have believed 
possible. And as a “ well- 
known flirter with death,’’ none 
of his friends suspected how 
deeply he was affected. At 
the club they expected him to 
relate and re-relate the details 
of the tragedy without a tremor. 

Sam hid his feelings well, 
except before Scrubby. 

That airman stepped into the 
funeral parlours almost im- 
mediately on returning from the 
north. ‘“ Howdy, Sam,’ he 
said crisply enough. ‘‘ Too bad 
about old Jeff, eh? I mean 
we'll miss him. We had some 
good hunts.’’ 

“A terribly tragic death,’ 
Sam replied softly, as though to 
tone Scrubby down. 

“Now don’t strike the pro- 
fessional note,” Scrubby said. 
“Tt was tragic for you, old 
man, and lots of us’ll miss him ; 
but don’t mourn and say he 
was only in his prime. He had 
a good way to die—with his 
boots on; not rotting away in 
Senile decay, a barren old 
bachelor.” 

Sam, not altogether chided, 


ae 
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bit his lip. Then, “ You want 
to see him ? ”’ he asked. 

‘“‘ No—thanks. I prefer to 
remember people the way I 
last saw them. I couldn’t 
stand finding Jeff as dignified 
as marble ; he never was—very 
dignified—except maybe when 
he was smiling at a dog or a 
horse. You remember that 
soft look ?—as though he were 
another animal understanding 
it from the inside—not a filthy 
human being capable of glorify- 
ing mass-murder—war, and that 
sort of thing.’”? Scrubby’s lip 
twisted sardonically. Suddenly 
he laughed. ‘And old Jeff 
died killing ducks!” 

Sam looked at Scrubby, 
puzzled, as though again he 
were seeing him for the first 
time. 

Scrubby repeated his laugh, 
a short barking noise. ‘“ No, 
I’m not finding a moral, or 
morals, and asking us to reform. 
We might as well keep on with 
the game and get our share— 
while they last. What do you 
say to a hunt come Thursday ? ” 

Sam went white with anger. 
What sacrilege, Scrubby coming 
in and suggesting sport while 
their former partner lay in the 
next room! How callous! 
‘Have you no human feel- 
ings?’ he gritted quietly, lest 
Jeff perhaps should overhear 
their talk. Sam had a sudden 
peculiar sense of the living 
presence of the dead. 

“T thought you would have 
got past that sort of thing,’ 
Serubby said, reading Sam’s 
mind. ‘“ Or does this business 
lead you to superstition, hearing 
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80 Many sermons preached about 
the Great Beyond and so 
forth ? ”’ 

“TIT have natural feelings,’ 
Sam responded with warmth. 

“ Haven’t I?” 

“Then how can you ask me 
to go hunting ‘come Thurs- 
day 7g 

“ Tt’s quite simple if you look 
at it right,” Secrubby explained. 
“In the first place I’ve been 
looking forward to a hunt— 
with you and Jeff. Jeff's 
slipped out on us—where, God 
alone knows—if there is a 
kindly father sort of God—so 
that leaves just you. Secondly, 
because I come first in my con- 
siderations, just as your grief 
(and mine) is no more than 
self-pity or selfishness—well, 
secondly, I think a hunt would 
do you good. Thirdly, old Jeff 
would be the last to be a kill- 
joy. He never spoiled sport 
when he was alive ; why should 
he when dead? Our best 
tribute to his memory would be 
to go out and enjoy ourselves. 
And if you like to throw in a 
little sloppy sentiment, pretend 
he’s with us in spirit.”’ 

Sam dropped his considerable 
weight into one of the easy- 
chairs in his office. ‘“‘ I—I—+see. 
Yes, I see what you mean. 
And I have no arguments, but 
—but—thanks, Scrubby, I don’t 
care to go with you Thursday. 
I—I just can’t. Sorry. Later, 
perhaps.”’ 

Scrubby looked at him with 
his level grey eyes. “I see, 
old man. We’re differently 
made, you and I.” He stepped 
forward and put a hand on 
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Sam’s shoulder. ‘“ Perhaps | 
should sock you one, though, 
You were through the Big 
Show Over There too and should 
have learned something. Hope 
you snap out of it.’’ 

Scrubby turned and left, 
slapping his thigh with a 
clenched fist, looking straight 
ahead with that blank stare 
that came over him at times, 
and ignoring or not hearing the 
greetings of acquaintances. 

But in the days that followed 
Sam Schwartz failed to “ snap 
out of it.” He was not his 
former self. ‘‘ I have seen too 
much of death,’’ he muttered 
several times. “It’s getting 
me. No, nonsense; I should 
be immune to_ grief —like 
Scrubby.”’ Yet a cloying grief 
held to him, and it was, as we 
all know, a self-pity. At this 
season of the year it was Sam’s 
wont to find release with his 
gun and dogs afield, but the 
all-too-vivid memory of the 
last fatal hunt darkened his 
prospects of enjoying another 
—until at least next year’s 
season, it seemed. 

This, honestly, was the nature 


of his grief. But Sam’s wife, 
womanwise, said  pityingly, 
“Poor dear! You won’t care 


to go hunting for a while, will 
you?’ Whereby she brought 
down grief on herself, for Sam 
was not “fit to live with” in 
this present condition ; and his 
wife’s attitude stiffened Sam’s 
pride, a pride that told him it 
was not fitting that he should 
go on hunting as if nothing had 
happened. So Sam was very 
sad indeed about Jeff’s death. 
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To this, however, must be 
added a reaction unusual to one 
who lived close to The Shadow. 
Suicides and other distressing 
cases Sam met as frequently as 
any doctor. Indeed he made 
it his business: Sam’s high 
charges for services rendered, 
or his complete charity, were 
always governed by a con- 
scientiously acquired knowledge 
of circumstances. Jeff’s death 
was different; it hit no one 
harder than the undertaker him- 
self. And in this way: every 
year at the approach of the 
shooting season Sam, like a boy, 
dreamed of it—happy dreams 
of his toys, his boat, his dogs, 
and his gun, and of waiting in 
tensed expectancy for a sky 
full of ducks at dawn or in 
bright-hued sunset; but now 
these dreams were traded for 
one recurring experience—he 
and Jeff were for ever setting 
forth on @ joyous expedition 
and suddenly, like a swift 
change of scene in a cinema, 
there was that piteous picture 
of the pup holding Jeff’s cap 
on the rat house and a confused 
and distorted vision of what 
had followed. Sam, starting 
awake from this in the middle 
of the night, would lie thinking 
of those now haunted marshes 
where so often in happy cama- 
raderie with Jeff and Scrubby 
he had found an annual release 
from the too-serious sides of 
life, and he would think, “ This 


is the end of all that. It can 
never be so again.” 

Sam reckoned without 
Scrubby. “When Scrubby 


comes around pestering you, 
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there are only two choices. 
You either have to shoot him 
or go shooting with him,’’ Sam 
was to remember himself as 
saying. 

“Come on, Doleful, name a 
day,’’ Scrubby begged and com- 
manded. “Can you see old 
Jeff condoning your attitude ? 
Like hell he would! Man, 
there’s a month gone and the 
young birds ’ll be prime as a 
full moon. This week-end ’d 
suit me best and we can take 
a tent and muck around with 
food and everything. Monday 
is Thanksgiving, so we'll have 
time to burn.” 

The inducement of camping 
was great to Sam, but by now 
he was afraid to go. He had 
laid his ghosts somewhat of 
late; why rouse them again 
by going to the marshes? He 
really would have had to shoot 
Serubby to get rid of him this 
time, however, so he took the 
alternative — because he was 
afraid he was appearing to be a 
coward or hypocrite. 

“But not to the marshes,” 
Sam wanted to say. ‘' Not to 
the marshes!”’? And it was as 
if Serubby had replied fiercely, 
“Yes, to the marshes. It must 
be the marshes.’”’ Actually he 
only said, as if utterly callous, 
‘‘ We'll camp on Forget’s ranch 
in the old spot.” 

The three of them had often 
camped there on the French- 
man’s ranch over Thanksgiving 
week -ends. That place too 
would be haunted by vivid 
memories and Sam wanted to 
protest: ‘Not there, not 
there!’’ He only refrained be- 
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cause he knew that different 
people are sensitive about differ- 
ent things — and hard - boiled 
about others. Perhaps camping 
on that same spot would please 
Scrubby, who “preferred to 
remember people as he last 
knew them.” Perhaps to be 
able to look down from the 
valley’s hills on to the full 
stretch of the marshes, to see 
every old familiar hide and 
pattern of yellow bulrush clump 
and open blue water, would be 
the opposite of torture to 
Scrubby. 

So be it then. Sam, having 
committed himself to the trip, 
bowed with good grace and let 
Scrubby have everything as he 
would : Sam had no enthusiasm. 

Still, Scrubby, as always, 
treated their excursion as an 
adventure. He joked and 
chuckled as they loaded Sam’s 
Buick with provisions and duffle. 
He had with him Jeff’s dog, 
the pup Jim. Sam bit his lip 
at sight of the Chesapeake ; 
Scrubby seemed to take as 
great a delight in him as in the 
possession of a new gun. 

“ He’s some dog, that one, 
Doleful,’? he told Sam as they 
drove from the city on Saturday 
noon. ‘ I’ve been training him 
a bit. A kick in the ribs and 
he’ll do anything I say. Just 
like my wife. Say, did I tell 
you I’d been lowered to the 
point of taking Sally shooting 
with me lately? It was kind 
of fun seeing my old Greensides 
double-barrel kick her back- 
ward out of the boat when she 
pulled both triggers at once: 
Sally came up like a mermaid 


all covered with weeds and her 
face as black as a nigger’s 
from going head-on into the 
mucky bottom. And what she 
first said was, ‘who got hurt 
most, me or the duck?’ ‘ You 
should say ‘“ the duck or me,”? 
I told Sally. ‘But the duck 
got away, so we'll let it go at 
that.’” (This was the sort of 
story Scrubby and Jeff in- 
dulged in; the truth was 
problematical.) 

*¢ Still an’ all, Sam’1,” Serubby 
continued, “ it’s not much fun 
hunting with a woman. Of 
course there’s the danger of 
your wife accidentally shooting 
you on purpose, but it’s not 
that: it just doesn’t seem right 
to go hunting with strangers. 
This is like old times, Sam.” 

‘¢ Almost ’’—Sam wanted to 
say. Instead he asked, ‘ Why 
the Chesapeake? I thought 
you got a ready-trained Cocker 
spaniel just at the beginning 
of season to take old Jenny’s 
place.”’ 

“Um-m; I did.” Scrubby 
stared at the gravelled highway, 
hard as concrete, that rushed 
beneath them, straight and 
white, from the prairie’s distant 
horizon. To the limit of vision 
lay stacks of threshed straw, 
enormous but of no consequence 
in dimensions of infinity. ‘ Yes, 
I did buy me a dog. Quite a 
story. Ask me to tell you 
about it when we have time.” 
Scrubby fell into one of his 
silent moods. 

‘“‘'When we have time,’ Sam 
repeated and chuckled; for 
they had an unbroken hour’s 
drive ahead of them. He 
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wondered what went on in the 
aviator’s mind during these 
blank spaces. Was he soaring ? 
—soaring miles above earth, 
lost to time and space, and yet 
rushing on as one does on the 
pulsing wings of music ? 

a | just remembered,”’ 
Serubby said suddenly, “I 
forgot to bring meth. for my 
Primus.” 

‘“ Huh ? ” Sam grunted, some- 
what taken aback. ‘“ Oh well, 
we don’t need a Primus stove. 
Open fire’s good enough for 
cooking and till bedtime.” 

“ Not if it’s windy,’”’ Scrubby 
said. ‘‘ Nights are cold now; 
it’d be nice to close up the tent 
and heat it with the Primus. 
So I need alcohol. Turn right 
next cross-road.”’ 

“We could get meth. at the 
hardware store in Craven, but 
not by turning right,’? Sam 


argued. 
“Do as I say,’ Scrubby 
answered. “ And whatever 


happens ask no questions.”’ He 
fell silent again. 

Adventure was in the air 
when Scrubby talked like that. 
“Like old times, all right,’’ 
Sam thought, “‘ —almost.” Jeff 
and Scrubby had liked to pull 
surprises out of the bag for 
his edification. He wondered 
what was coming now and how 
it could have a real tang without 
Jeff taking his usual part. Sam 
had always felt himself to be 
the audience. Could Scrubby 
carry off both parts alone? Or 
could they between them fill 
the gap and round out a good 
performance ? 

Mile after mile they travelled, 
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heading east now and away 
from the marshes. They ap- 
proached a change of landscape ; 
tree’d sections began to hem 
them in until their horizon was 
limited only to cleared bush 
fields. The growth was mainly 
silver-barked poplars of no great 
girth and height. 

“In here, I think,” said 
Scrubby, pointing to a gate. 

“‘ Got some Russian friends? ”’ 
Sam asked as he turned in and 
drove up a lane that led first 
past summer fallow, then into 
bush. He knew this section 
had been settled by late 
immigrants after open land had 
been all taken up. 

‘Who knows?” Scrubby 
replied mysteriously. Then, 
“ Ah —yes, that’s the right 
house,” a8 a white - walled 
cottage gleamed suddenly 
through the silver-barked pop- 
lars, a house made of those same 
trees, mud-plastered, white- 
washed. Behind it stood a log 
stable almost buried under a 
pile of shining yellow straw, 
threshed there to supply feed, 
bedding, and warmth in winter 
for the stock. To one side, in a 
barbed-wire enclosure, was a 
half-built stack of oat sheaves, 
a rack-load of sheaves beside it, 
a rangy team of breedless horses 
hitched to the waggon, and on 
the rack a leathery-faced woman 
energetically pitching sheaves 
up to a man who stacked them, 
the easier but responsible job. 

‘“¢ Galicians,’’ Sam guessed. 

“Or Polaks,”’ Scrubby haz- 
arded. ‘‘ But come along—and 
bring your gun.” 

“ Partridges ? ”’ Sam asked. 
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““ Maybe ; but for God’s sake 
don’t load up.”’ 

Scrubby began to lead the 
way. 

a n’t you taking your 
gun?’’ Sam asked. 

“ Yours is enough.’’ Scrubby 
approached the workers, who 
had halted, staring inquisitively. 

“Come on down, skipper; I 
want to talk to you.” 

The blue-overalled farmer 
scowled at these town folk 
who might have further to 
do with taxes or collections 
on farm machinery. Nodding 
briefly, he descended. 

“Whatch want?” 
politely. 

‘Your name,” Scrubby said, 
no more politely. 

“Karl Kudorodowvskovitch,”’ 
the man informed them. 

Scrubby pulled out a note- 
book and scribbled in it so 
seriously that Sam barely sup- 
pressed a grin at the other’s 
total lack of attempt to write 
that name. 

“You ever make any home 
brew?’ Serubby demanded 
next, looking very officious in 
the khaki tunic and breeches he 
wore when hunting. 

Karl Kudorodowvskovitch’s 
dark eyes gleamed suddenly ; 
then a blank look crossed his 
face. He shook his head. 
“What you mean?” he asked. 

Serubby repeated his question 
and varied it, “ Home brew 
—hootch — wheesky — vodka ? 
You make it ? ” 

“ Oh naw, naw, na-aw,” Karl 
denied. 

“Of course you wouldn’t; 
but what about that hole in the 


he said 
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ground back in the bush?” 
Scrubby suggested mysteriously, 

Karl shrugged and spread hig 
hands. “No speak mooch 
English.” 

“ Well, you come along with 
us,” Scrubby said. “ None of 
us speak good English, anyway 
—not unless we want to.” 

“T got work to do,’ Karl 
stated. 

“So have we. Come on. 
Point your gun at his gizzard, 
Sam, and blow some English 
into him if he tries any funny 
stuff.”” Serubby turned toward 
an uncleared section of bush. 

The farmer stood planted like 
a bullock that refused to be 
led or budged. Sam was think- 
ing, “ Jeff should be here; he’d 
catch the cues.”” There seemed 
only one thing for it. He held 
his gun to his hip and said as 
gruffly as he could, ‘‘ Get going.” 

“You’re not cops!” Karl 
shouted then. 

“What d’you care?’ Sam 
found himself saying and pok- 
ing the muzzle of his gun 
into Kudorodowvskovitch’s ribs. 
‘¢ You'll find out soon enough.” 
Sam was surprised at his voice: 
it seemed to come from an out- 
side source. Uncanny. 

Then the woman screamed at 
her husband in some mad 
language, an implored command 
that he obeyed more than the 
summons of his inquisitors. He 
followed Scrubby. 

“Surely,” Sam _ thought, 
“this mad prank will lead to 
trouble. These Russians do 
make plenty of firewater back 
here in this neighbourhood— 
I’ve had to bury one or two 
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killed at their drunken parties— 
but if Scrubby has never been 
here before, what can he know ? 
And if this man is innocent, he 
can make it bad for us. He’ll 
have the number of my ear.’ 
The thought helped to keep Sam 
sober-faced. 

Scrubby kept on through the 
poplars, following a roughly 
cleared trail till he came to a 
pig-house of logs. He stepped 
over to a large barrel outside 
the door, put his nose down and 
sniffed. 

“ What’s this ? ” he asked. 

“ Pig feed,”’ said the farmer. 

“Mash,” corrected Secrubby. 
“Take a smell, Sam.” 

The barrel contained an evil- 
smelling mixture of grains 
swollen and fetid from im- 
mersion in liquid. It was not 
hard for Sam to scowl when he 
followed Scrubby’s injunction. 
Then he looked to Kudoro- 
dowvskovitch’s face—and drew 
a blank. But this might be 
mash for ‘moonshine,’ and a 
clever place to mature it. Pig 
feed? And there was an open- 
grate burner for cooking it that 
might—yes, it might be trans- 
formed for occasional distilling 
purposes. But only mighit— 
how could they prove it? And 
what business had they .. .? 

Scrubby had crossed the small 
clearing and was busy kicking 
at a heap of old straw, evidently 
a supply for bedding down pigs. 
“ Aha !’’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
and reached down, lifting at a 
wooden door. 

Kudorodowvskovitch rushed 
forward. 

“ Halt in your tracks ! ’’? Sam 
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roared, clenching his empty 
gun. It was that same outside 
voice speaking. 

The Russian obeyed, and they 
watched Scrubby disappear into 
the ground under the door he 
had unearthed. It was some 
few minutes before he re- 
appeared. 

‘Your turn, Sam,’ he said, 
taking over the gun. ‘ Down 
with you.” 

Sam found a ladder at the 
hole and descended into a cave- 
like cellar in which Scrubby 
had found and lit a lantern. 


“ Jehosophat!’? Sam _ ex- 
claimed. “What a wine 
cellar ! ”’ 


Jugs, jugs, jugs—two-gallon 
to six-gallon jugs met his eye— 
and a large copper boiler with 
‘worm’ of copper tubing; a 
still! What a find for the 
police ! 

“Toss up some _ jugs,” 
Scrubby called down from 
above. ‘ Fullones. We’ll need 
some evidence.”’ 

“How many? And how 
big?’ Sam asked, wondering 
how far Scrubby would push 
this business. 

“Oh, about four,” Scrubby 
answered carelessly. 

Sam passed up four two-gallon 
earthenware jugs ; full by their 
weight. 

“Now smash the _ rest,’ 
Scrubby commanded. ‘Here !’’ 
He threw down an axe he had 
found by the firewood at the 
open-grate burner. ‘ And bash 
up that still.” 

To the reek of alcohol Sam 
performed his ‘duty.’ A not 
unpleasant task when he 
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thought of the effect this rot- 
gut had on the brains and 
nerves of its imbibers. 

“Now let’s go,” Scrubby 
said. He made the farmer 
carry two jugs; Sam followed 
with the others. 

“Quite a haul,’ Scrubby 
said as, with the jugs hidden 
in their rolled tent, Sam put 
his car in gear. 

“Who told you about it— 
where to find it?’’? Sam was 
bursting to know. 

“Nobody.”’ Scrubby laughed. 
“T had engine trouble when 
flying to Saskatoon the other 
day and what with a strong 
head-wind I got low over that 
spot. I was looking for a place 
to land clear of scrub, but I 
noticed our friend coming out 
of that hole with a jug. I 
wasn’t sure, of course, but— 
well, we boys must have our 
fun.”’ 

“Moses!’’ Sam wiped his 
brow. “ Lucky you had the 
right hunch! But what are 
you going to do? Squeal to 
the police ? ”’ 

Scrubby snorted. “ Now 
Sam! That farmer’s just a 
poor guy. No; I told you I 
needed some alcohol to start my 
Primus.”’ 

Sam roared with delight. 
“You’ve got enough to last 
for ever. And I never had so 
much fun in my life,” he 
declared. ‘I was scared stiff.”’ 
Which provoked the after- 
thought, ‘‘ We mustn’t go tell- 
ing this around.” 

“No,” Scrubby agreed 
solemnly. “It would be bad 
for your business.” 


The jibe was so much like 
one of Jefi’s that it was as 
though he were there. And Sam 
remembered that eerie instant 
in the barnyard and _ later, 
when it seemed as if an out- 
side personality had forced him 
to play a part. However, he 
was too bubbly over their recent 
coup to remain subjective. He 
felt braced for anything now. 


The sky was a _ whistling 
October blue. It reflected 
purely on the unruffled waters 
of the marsh when they had 
traded the gold of the prairie’s 
stubble-fields for that of dead 
bulrushes and the last-lingering 
autumn foliage in ravines among 
the valley hills. Dotted wedges 
of flying ducks marked de- 
partures for the late feeding 
hour, and only an occasional 
hunter’s shot broke the silence. 

After driving into Forget’s 
ranch and then over a rough 
trail on a flattish hillside, 
Scrubby marked the rise of a 
prairie chicken about where 
they intended to camp. ‘ More 
there,” he said. ‘‘ Stop! Camp 
meat.”’ 

They loaded their guns and 
separated to round the knoll 
ahead. Pinnated grouse rose 
on @ whir of wings under Sam. 
He took the first bird on the 
rise, and, allowing time for 
spread on his choke - barrel, 
managed a cross shot on the 
next two birds. Scrubby fired 
one shot on the far side of the 
hill. When he appeared he 
was carrying a jack - rabbit. 
“This is all that passed me,”’ 
he said, “ except my dog; he 
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seems to have ambitions as a 
rabbit-hound. I almost let him 
chase the jack to long range 
so as to pepper him with shot. 
I should have. Teach Jim a 
lesson he wouldn’t forget.’ 

They set up a camp that was 
protected from north - west 
winds, snug and high, looking 
down on the marshes. Half a 
mile on was the railway dyke, 
and, at its extreme end, Vale- 
port and thescene of the fatality. 
Sam tried not to look in that 
direction; and then the pup 
Jim must be overfriendly to 
him as Sam sat down to skin 
the grouse while Scrubby as- 
sembled stones and made a 
fireplace with a steel rod grill. 
They kept busy, and the usual 
chat and badinage attendant 
on this scene was lacking. 
They were not drinkers, but 
Sam, too sober, almost felt 
like sampling their stock of 
liquor. 

The early dinner of fried 
grouse helped them. Scrubby’s 
blank mood departed. He was 
all eagerness now to prepare 
for the late flight. So they 
shouldered their boats down 
to the water, and before the 
hills’ shadows crept across the 
marshes they were awaiting 
action in their hides. 

Action they had, with a good 
position and a preponderance 
of canvas- backs. The zig- 
zagging descent of these birds 
seeking water, reeling suddenly 
into vision from a failing light, 
will test the best wing-shots, and 
the number of misses adds 
satisfaction to the hits. When 
Scrubby finally called, ‘“ Satis- 
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fied ?’’ Sam whooped back, 
‘You tell ’em!” 

They climbed the dark hill, 
a bit weary, but exchanging 
experiences. One falling bird 
had hit Sam on the chest. 
“Serves you right,’ Scrubby 
chuckled. ‘I suppose it does,” 
Sam replied, and got an “ Aw, 
shut up!”’ for his serious note. 

‘* And now you'll appreciate 
my Primus,” Scrubby said. 
“No roasting your face and 
freezing your back at an open 
fire.’ He produced a jug con- 
cealed in his sleeping-bag as 
Sam lit some candles. “ Ah, 
look at that! It burns like hell 
with a pretty blue flame. I 
bet a shot of that liquor would 


kill like a bullet. There, is 
that an appropriate com- 
pliment ? ” 


‘You don’t believe in hell,’’ 
Sam said. 

‘* Nor heaven ; of course not. 
What would they do with 
average people—have ’em hang 
half-way between?” Serubby 
chuckled. ‘Imagine you and 
me—and old Jeff—with no- 
where to go!” 

“Don’t be ghoulish,” Sam 
muttered, ‘‘ even if you are an 
anti-Christ.”’ 

“Tm not,’ Secrubby denied. 
‘““He was the perfect man—if 
He could get enough people 
to agree with Him. And I 
don’t deny His preachments ; I 
only wish I could believe in a 
hereafter. Come on, let’s have 
a game of cribbage. T’ll play 
you for shot-gun shells.” 

Sam shook himself. Yes, he- 
must follow Scrubby’s happier 
lead. ‘* We play blind hands 
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in life,” 2 admitted. ‘ Crib- 
bage is simpler. I’ll take all 
your shot-gun shells and leave 
you disarmed.’’ 

“ Gibberish,”’ Scrubby said. 
“ A real philosopher is too wise 
to generalise. And now I'll 
prove the worth of your senti- 
mental brain.’”’ He dealt the 
cards. 


Sunday was more difficult 
for Sam, lying idle in this place 
of memories. At least he tried 
to be idle. The silence of the 
marshes on this day of rest 
robbed him of peace. It became 
not silence but a hush—as 
though old voices spoke and 
then dipped away into sadness. 

‘Come on up on the prairie 
and look for Indian arrow-heads 
on summer fallow,’’ he suggested 
at last. 

“Q.K., Doleful,”’ Serubby 
agreed, and they spent the 
afternoon roving. At night 
they turned to cards again 
after a meal of spitted duck, 
fresh bannocks, home-made pie, 
and coffee. When they rolled 
in Sam was to dream that Jeff 
came in, upset their cribbage 
board, suggested poker instead, 
and won all their cartridges ; 
and then he made a great play 
of refusing to lend them any 
when they went hunting the 
next morning. It was a very 
happy dream. Sam related it 
to Scrubby during an early 
breakfast. Scrubby caught 
Sam’s wrist and felt his pulse. 
“Qur patient is on the mend,”’ 
he said. 

“ Our patient !’’—the words 


struck Sam strangely—Scrubby 
jesting with an unseen partner ¢ 

There followed an early shoot, 
well rewarded. After a hearty 
meal at noon Sam suggested 
returning home. ‘ We’ve got 
enough ducks to hold us a 
while,”’ he said. 

“Enough ducks,” Scrubby 
repeated. “But not quite,” 
He was dreaming over a pair 
of binoculars focussed on the 
marshes. ‘I'd like a daylight 
shoot for a change. There’s an 
odd bird lingering around.” 

Sam was to remember those 
last words later. ‘A _ short 
one then,” he said. 

“Yes, just a short one,” 
Scrubby agreed. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you 
about that dog I bought,” 
Scrubby began when they had 
set off in the boats. ‘ It’s quite 
@ yarn.”’ 

“Fire ahead,’ Sam replied. 
“Or let’s pull into that big 
clump of reeds over there 
first. One place is as good as 
another.” 

“A little farther,’’ Scrubby 
said, and paddled on in silence. 
Then, ‘ In here.”’ 

“‘ There’s a hunter just across 
the channel in a hide,’’ Sam 
objected. ‘ And I go on the 
policy that every stranger is a 
fool with a gun.”’ 

‘Oh, he’s no kid by the look 
of him,” Scrubby discounted 
Sam’s fears. “This is just 
where I want to be.’’ 

“About the dog?” Sam 
suggested, seeing no ducks on 
the wing. 

‘Well, he was a very good 
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little Cocker, that one,’’ Scrubby 
began. “I had quite a time 
getting track of him in the 
first place. There’s a guy called 
John Smart in that little burg, 
Craven. This guy breeds and 
trains dogs, good ones I heard, 
so I went to see him one day, 
not very sure I’d buy. He 
wants big prices. Up to a 
hundred dollars—a lot for me. 

“Well, I didn’t see only one 
dog worth its salt. That was a 
Cocker—a little red peach. Not 
a pup, but as fresh as a daisy. 
‘Sorry,’ says this John Smart, 
‘but I wouldn’t sell that dog 
under two hundred. Some rich 
American may fork out that 
much; otherwise that’s my 
dog.’ 

“¢’m sorry,’ I said, ‘ but 
that’s the only dog here for 
me, and I’m not a rich Ameri- 
can.’ I was starting to leave 
when the guy says, ‘ Wait a 
minute, mister. I see you know 
dogs. I see you are the right 
kind, too, and I’ll always do a 
favour for a dog-fancier, if I 
can. Now a friend of mine 
has a full sister to Little Nell, 
the dead spit of her. Trained, 
too; I trained her myself. 
But my friend doesn’t hunt 
and maybe for a price he’d sell 
—and be content with another 
dog. Wait a minute and I'll 
phone him !’ 

“So John Smart goes in to 
phone. He comes back and 
says, ‘No luck. My friend 
isn’t home. Let me have your 
address, mister, in case I can do 
business.’ 

“Well, sure as fate I get a 
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letter in the week. ‘ Pick me 
up in your car next Sunday,’ 
writes John Smart, ‘and I'll 
see you get your dog.’ 

“Off we went on Sunday 
and saw the dog at a farm some 
miles away. It was the dead 
spit of Little Nell, all right 
enough. John Smart took her 
out and worked her on partridge. 
I knew she was the dog for me, 
and I parted with a hundred and 
departed with the dog. 

‘* Eh, God ’”’—Scrubby sighed 
and stood up, looking for ducks 
—‘T had the dog only two 
weeks before she was stolen— 
or went home. So I called at 
John Smart’s in Craven, having 
forgotten the way to his friend’s 
farm. First thing I saw was 
my little dog on John Smart’s 
doorstep. ‘Nonsense,’ said 
Smart, ‘ that’s not your Belle, 
that’s my Little Nell. Surely 
you haven’t lost your dog, 
mister?’ I said I had, and 
Smart was very sorry. We 
went out to the farm then, but 
his friend said the dog hadn’t 
come home. 

““T thought I smelled a rat 
then. Yes, sir. Little Nell had 
been so glad to see me, though 
she preferred John Smart. So 
I asked around Craven if the 
dog had been absent from town 
the last few weeks. Nobody 
seemed to be sure; Smart had 
so many dogs; but they re- 
membered another fellow had 
come back and mistaken Little 
Nell for a dog called Jill.” 

Sam’s laughter rocked his 
small boat. ‘‘ There’s one born 
every minute; Barnum was 
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right. Or was it he said suckers 
love to be suckers ? ”’ 

“They don’t,’’ Scrubby de- 
nied. ‘‘ But there’s a fool dies 
every minute. Meaning a duck 
is heading this way.” 

“You take him then,’ said 
Sam. ‘“ You’re already stand- 
ing up, so I’ll be a gentleman. 
It’s probably only a little teal, 
anyway.” 

“Tt is,’”’ said Scrubby, follow- 
ing through with his gun instead 
of his habitual fast snap shot. 

The bird must be flying 
low, Sam thought, watching 
Scrubby’s gun. “Lord! he 
was slow.” Then, “ For God’s 
sake——!’’ Sam began; but 
wham! and the gun inter- 
rupted him. 

Simultaneously thereafter the 
dog Jim struck the water, 
Scrubby on the rebound had to 
balance his boat to keep dry, 
and there was a roar and a 
splash across the channel. 

Sam, pale as death, leapt to 
his feet. ‘I was afraid—my 
God! have you killed a man, 
Serubby ? ” 

“ Sure—surely not,’’ Scrubby 
said. “I fired the first barrel, 
not the choke; but he’d be 
out of killing range in any case. 
He probably fell out of his boat 
from surprise.”’ 

“OQ God! O God!” Sam 
moaned. Must he be for ever 
close to tragedy ? 

But a splashing and then 
shouted curses from across the 
water assured him that the 
tragedy was not complete. A 
green-and-white boat pushed 
out from the rushes across the 


way with a man almost dancing 
in it. “You ——! You —— 
—— brainless ——!” he kept 
repeating, with a choice variety 
of epithets. 

Then the man picked up a 
gun and levelled it at the dog 
Jim which was triumphantly 
retrieving a still-fluttering teal. 

“ Stop!” Scrubby’s gun was 
up on the instant. ‘‘ Shoot that 
dog and I’ll complete my job 
with the other barrel just as 
sure as God made little green 
apples.” His tone was utterly 
sincere. 

The stranger, a man of per- 
haps fifty, lowered his gun. 
“You——! You lle 

“Come on, Sam,” said 
Scrubby. ‘“ We can’t hunt with 
a fellow like this around, openly 
scaring away the ducks.”’ 

Sam was aghast. If he had 
done this thing he probably 
would have thrown his gun in 
the marsh and offered the 
stranger some _ settlement. 
There was no knowing Scrubby. 

“A nasty fellow, that,” 
Scrubby said as they left. 
“Imagine him going to shoot 
a dog, just ’cause he picked up 
some stray shot.’’ 

“You might have put his 
eyes out! ”’ 

“ Nuts!” said Scrubby. “I 
got him in the backside.” 

‘Damn careless, anyway,” 
Sam admonished severely. His 
nerves had been overstrung 
and the shock of terror had left 
them quite frazzled. He was 
almost back in Regina before 
he could see the funnier side of 
the episode. 
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When he drove Scrubby round 
to his home it was almost dusk. 
They divided their spoils on the 
dead grass of Scrubby’s front 
lawn. 

“Hello there, boys,” Mrs 
Oakes greeted them pertly. 
“Have a good time? And 
how about you, Jim darling ? ”’ 
She threw an arm about the 
Chesapeake. 

“The usual subtle compli- 
ment: I’m just one of the 
boys,” Scrubby grinned. “ Even 
when I come bringing rich 
gifts.’ He was sorting among 
the ducks. ‘* And here, my 
pet, is a special offering.” 

“A miserable little teal,”’ 
Sally Oakes scoffed. 

“ Ah, but a great price was 
paid for this duck,’’ Scrubby 
said impressively. 

“Did it cost you all your 
cartridges, dear? Did Mr 
Schwartz shoot all the rest of 
the ducks ? ”’ 

“No; it was poor Sam paid 
the price. I just missed getting 
him a stroke of business—and 
he’s been sick ever since.” 

“Tsn’t he a little beast, Mr 
Schwartz?’’ Sally Oakes turned 
to Sam. ‘“ How you stuck his 
company for three whole days 
I can’t imagine. Duck hunting 
brings out the worst in him— 
the Irish, I think—IZ wouldn’t 
go to the marshes again with 
Scrubby for all the ducks in 
the world. Do come in and 
have some tea and protect me 
till Serubby returns to normal.’ 

“Or we might have some of 
our own champagne,” Sam 
suggested brightly. He knew 
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that Sally Oakes could keep a 
secret, and there is something 
about an adventure that longs 
for the telling. 

Scrubby’s wife laughed till 
she cried over the brush with 
Karl Kudorodowvskovitch; but 
about the man in the boat she 
registered first consternation, 
then suspicion. 

“ Sam—I mean Mr Schwartz 
—can you tell me the colour of 
the boat that man was in?” 
she wanted to know. 

Sam thought back. 
with white trimmings.” 

“ Aha!’ Serubby’s wife ex- 
claimed, Sherlock Holmes style. 
“T thought so! I had it 
pointed out to me once. And 
was there a red Cocker spaniel 
in it?” 

“No; no dog. But yes, 
some sort of a dog did swim out 
after the boat. It might have 
been a bulldog as far as I 
noticed, though.” 

“No matter.” Sally Oakes 
turned to Scrubby. ‘“ You 
demon! Oh, you _half-Irish 
demon ! ” 

“ What’s up ?.”’ Sam begged. 
‘* What’s this about ? ” 

‘* Did you ever hear of a man 
called John Smart of Craven ? ”’ 
Scrubby’s wife answered one 
question with another. 

‘Now, my pet, you don’t 
suppose for one instant that I 
did it on purpose, do you?” 
Scrubby demanded indignantly. 

“Suppose? Suppose? Of 
course not, my sweet innocent 
lamb—I know.” 

Sam recalled Scrubby’s pre- 
occupation with binoculars from 
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the high position of their camp 
before the ‘ accident,’ that he 
had spotted “an odd bird 
lingering about,’ and _ that 
Scrubby would ‘ wait ten years 
for a kiss—or revenge.” 

Sam left Sally Oakes in help- 
less laughter after she had 
received assurance that Mr John 
Smart had merely “ caught it 
where he was thickest.’’ Sam/’s 
own mirth rendered him almost 
unfit for driving. And that 
was the strange thing—that in 
such a state he should feel the 
imminent presence of another, 
one who had passed on into the 
shadows. Jeff, of course. Jeff 
was there and laughing too. 
He had, naturally, seen and 
enjoyed each episode of the 
week-end ; yes, and taken some 
part, no doubt. Sam’s religion, 
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however uncertain, allowed it, 
He was sure of it and was 
comforted. 

Jeff Ridgeway was talking, 
throwing in comments. Purely 
imaginary on Sam’s part? It 
does not matter. Sam Schwartz 
sat he knew not how long in his 
car, when he had garaged it, 
enjoying quips and remem- 
brances. It was so like old Jeff 
to say, “‘ A powerful week-end, 
Sam’l, old boy! <A powerful 
week-end! Flirters with death 
—and how !”’ 

And this time Sam could 
laugh without a blush and 
return, “ You said it, Jeff; 
but keep it under your hat, 
eh? It’s bad for my business.” 
And finally, cheerily, ‘ Well, 
I'll be seein’ you again one of 
these times. So long!” 
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A FALSE ANALOGY. 


BY E. J. N. WALLIS. 


WHEN two places are separ- 
ated by @ particularly difficult 
piece of country, the desire to 
drive a road between them is 
almost irresistible. History is 
built on lines of communica- 
tion; for the deep satisfaction 
that comes of making a road 
springs from the union of 
Usefulness with Adventure. 

Every right-minded child 
playing on the sea-shore un- 
wittingly gives expression to 
the urge. His house of sand 
is quickly done, jumbled 
together anyhow. All his 
absorbed concentration is 
centred on the garden paths 
and the front drive that runs 
out through the two white 
pebbles at the gateway and 
winds away across the beach. 
These are the most convincing 
features of the whole Lilli- 
putian estate. 

So, too, when he builds a 
castle. The grown-ups can get 
on with the digging; the im- 
portant part of the business 
lies in fashioning the path 
that runs between wall and 
moat, the stairway to the top, 
and the drawbridge onto the 
road to the outside world. 

The Roman felt the pull 
and gave it full rein. His 
roads ran straight; and surely 
none of the ingenious theories 
advanced in explanation can 
stand against the simple fact 
that his forthright soldier’s 


mind conceived a road as the 
shortest distance between two 
points, no matter what might 
intervene. The imagination 
can follow him at the task of 
laying his line across country ; 
can watch him as he scrambles 
clear of the trees in the valley 
and flings himself panting on 
the warm, thyme-scented turf. 
The distant glint of sunlight 
on a burnished helmet among 
the chasing shadows on the 
far hillside shows where his 
brother officer has gained the 
open slope, a tiny figure moving 
across the sweep of down. He 
pulls himself to his feet and 
plants his direction post full 
on the crest. A second post 
stabs the skyline opposite. That 
is their line and to Hades 
with everything between ! 

Like the pathway from the 
sand-house on the beach, his 
roads stretched from his front 
door through the gateways of 
Rome to the edge of Empire. 
So he numbered his milestones 
from the Forum and rejoiced 
in contemplation of the radiating 
arteries that resounded to the 
tramp of his legions marching 
to Ultima Thule and the world’s 
end. The exhilaration of 
achievement, of obstacles swept 
aside, was his with every 
fresh link forged in the road 
that led to Rome. May it not 
have been that his deep im- 
perious desire to thrust the 
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broad tentacles ever forward 
to the misty horizon was not 
the mere ancillary of Conquest, 
but its parent cause ? 


Not long ago it was my good 
fortune to be given the job 
of finding the shortest route 
between two points, but any 
attempt at analogy with the 
Roman achievement is mis- 
leading. It was given to me 
to taste the excitement of 
tracing the line section by 
section across the map, and, at 
the end, to feel the satisfaction 
of seeing it slowly taking form 
as a reality that worked; but 
at that point the Romans and 
I part company. They drove 
their roads straight as an arrow : 
mine twisted across a map 80 
scored with contours that the 
names of peaks and valleys 
were almost crowded out. Their 
roads were monuments of solid 
enduring work: mine nothing 
more than a humble track 
cleared through mountain and 
desert. 

A very courageous pioneer 
had once traversed by car the 
three hundred miles of wild 
and almost unknown Eastern 
Sudan that lie between Tokar 
and Kassala. It was not known 
whether he had left any record 
of the way he had come. It 
is possible he had no clear 
recollection of it himself. His 
verbal description of the country 
is said to have been so lurid 
that it would have been no 
surprise to find his route still 
blazed by a trail of blasted 
rocks and trees. The local 
Arabs reported no such 


phenomenon, and I had to 
begin afresh. 

My preparations were soon 
complete. The question of 
transport settled itself. The 
lorry would be useless for the 
job. In the fraternity of in- 
animate machines the palm 
must be handed without doubt 
or hesitation to the Ford lorry 
for achieving the impossible 
in cross-country work; but 
even this paragon carries under 
his bonnet a collection of bits 
and pieces that can develop 
a dozen maladies and reduce 
him in an instant to a lump of 
hateful metal. The answer lay 
in the gloomy person of that 
perfect zoological machine, the 
camel. He, praise Allah, carries 
no carburettor to be choked 
with dust, no big end to smash 
through the wall of his stomach, 
and, above all, no rear wheels 
to spin madly in loose sand. 
The lorry would take us as 
far as the foothills where the 
camels would be waiting for us. 

We left Tokar before the 
sun was up. It was the season 
of sandstorms and I was 
anxious to reach the shelter 
of the hills before one overtook 
us. We did not start early 
enough. The sandstorm was 
before his time that morning 
and caught us in the open. 
Angry catherine wheels of sand, 
travelling faster than the lorry, 
swept past on either side and 
swirled into the air ahead, 
faster and thicker till the hills 
were blotted out. Mur El 


Gawab, my gigantic driver and 
hero of many a former trip 
through hell, was at the wheel. 
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I told him to hurry lest we 
should lose our bearings before 
we reached the camp. 

We arrived just in time, 
but there was no sign of camp 
or camels at the appointed 
meeting-place. This was a huge 
mass of solid rock standing in 
the centre of the Baraka valley 
where it emerged into the plain. 
I could not believe that the 
police and camel men had made 
a mistake. The rock was a 
well-known landmark. Mur El 
Gawab, whose attitude to the 
crisis was a ghoulish mixture 
of detached calm and a biting 
contempt for the whole breed 
of bungling nitwits, played a 
prolonged fanfare on the lorry’s 
klaxon. I pulled out my whistle 
and sent out blast upon blast. 
The sound was whipped away 
almost before it was emitted 
and swallowed up in the howl 
of the storm. 

It was a place of unspeakable 
desolation. I had chosen it 
thinking that the great rock 
would give some protection from 
the storm. Therein I was 
wrong, aS we realised as soon 
as we worked the lorry round 
to leeward of it, where the 
eddies and back currents of 
stinging sand were almost as 
unpleasant as the full lash of 
the wind. A 

We sat crouched in the lorry 
and discussed the situation. 
It was unpromising enough, 
and I felt my newborn en- 
thusiasm for path - finding 

inning to ooze away. Visi- 
bility was reduced to about 
fifty yards. We were right 
out in the middle of the river- 
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bed, where it had been scoured 
and swept into long parallel 
lines of low dunes. On one 
side the crest of an overhanging 
bank was just visible, for the 
racing cloud of sand was not 
many feet high. Far above us 
we could see the heads and 
shoulders of the mountains on 
either hand, black and barren 
as cinder. 

I longed with all my being 
for the shelter of the tent, 
even while I realised that any 
tent would be torn to ribbons 
in such a gale. 

Poor Mur was inclined to 
be gloomy. The idiots had 
undoubtedly lost their way or 
had not understood their in- 
structions. No use hanging 
about here. The place was 
stricken of Allah. Better to 
give it up and go home. 

His fit of depression was 
understandable. He had for- 
gotten his goggles and his 
eyes were smarting. He quickly 
recovered himself. Then, like 
the grey-eyed goddess Athene, 
he had an idea. He thought 
he remembered a small copse 
of tamarisk somewhere here- 
abouts. If we could find it, 
and if last year’s floods had 
not carried it away, it would 
give a little shelter. 

We set out to look for it, 
stumbling across the waves of 
hot shifting sand till we reached 
the foot of the bank. Standing 
about twenty feet high and 
almost perpendicular, it curled 
over at the top like an arrested 
breaker. The powdery face of 
the slope crumbled at the 
touch. 
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We tried taking it at a run. 
I managed to impel myself 
far enough to clutch at the 
crest with both hands. It 
broke away and I slithered 
back in an avalanche of loose 
earth and stones. Mur had 
been even less successful. His 
enormous bandy legs were not 
designed for running up steep 
slopes. He returned to the 
base just in time to receive 
my full weight in the pit of 
his great bolster of a stomach. 

We sorted ourselves out and 
thought again. It was high 
time for the birth of another 
idea. Parturiunt montes: the 
plan was born. It worked at 
the first attempt. Letting out 
a yell we hurled ourselves at 
the slope. At precisely the 
right moment Mur did his 
stuff. A battering ram caught 
me a paralysing blow which 
nearly dislocated my spine. I 
catapulted through space and 
landed numb and winded well 
beyond the crest. A roar like 
a ton of coals sliding into a 
ship’s bunkers came from below. 
Mur had returned to earth. 

It was my turn now. 

With some wmisgiving I 
stretched myself at full length, 
stuck my head over the edge, 
and shouted to him to come 
on. With a thunder of feet 
and flailing arms the great 
Juggernaut came hurtling up 
the slope. I grasped a wrist 
like a young tree-trunk and 
my arm was nearly wrenched 
from its socket. With the 
other hand I scrabbled wildly 
at the exiguous slack of his 
well-filled shorts, got a grip 
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and hauled. Inch by inch the 
huge bulk oozed over the edge 
and flopped with a gasp at 
my side. I felt like an angler 
who dreams he has landed a 
whale with a trout rod. 

We separated and cast to 
right and left along the bank, 
Almost at once a shout from 
Mur told me he had found the 
copse, and I hurried back to 
him. Once among the trees, 
it was as though a door had 
been shut on the gale. It 
went screaming over our heads 
through the upper branches, 
laying them fiat under its 
burden of streaming sand. 
Down below a heavy stillness 
was broken only by the creak 
and grind of swaying boughs. 
A fine shower of dust fell 
relentlessly. 

Presently we were startled 
by a familiar snarl from the 
shadows. Only one animal can 
express bitter resentment and 
deepest content in one and the 
same sound. Hurrying towards 
it, we found the camels hobbled 
and nibbling the tamarisk 
shoots. The tent was ready 
pitched, the guy ropes tied to the 
trees since the pegs would not 
bite in the carpet of powdery 
sand. The askaris and camel 
men were asleep, their heads 
wrapped in blankets, and a 
thick pall of dust spread over 
them. They had run true to 
form, by doing the right thing 
in the wrong way. Realising 
it was useless to try and pitch 
the tent under the lee of 
the rock, they had used their 
initiative. They had chosen a 
far better site, but had relied 
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on hearing the approach of the 
lorry instead of posting a look- 
out. Then they had set the 
crown on their indiscretion by 
going to sleep. 

The serious business of path- 
finding began in earnest, and 
the next few days were spent 
in exploring the long corridor 
between the hills and the river- 
bed. Sand predominated, 
ranging from a firm sea-shore 
type to loose treacherous stuff 
to be avoided like the plague. 
Good stretches of smooth black 
gravel allowed the line to run 
dead straight, but always ended 
in a long succession of low 
ragged ridges protruding only 
a few inches above the surface 
and looking like the dorsal fins 
of countless half-buried sea- 
serpents. The worst feature 
of all was one that is common 
near the fringes of seasonal 
rivers, 2 weird cheese-like forma- 
tion, neither sand nor soil and 
brittle as biscuit, which through 
centuries of floods had been 
scooped into a network of 
miniature ravines. There was 
no getting round it. It ran 
clean across our front. 

Progress was kept deadly 
slow by the daily performance 
of the sandstorm. Punctually 
at eight o’clock the first tongues 
of sand came licking up the 
valley. A few minutes later 
the storm was at full force, and 
so remained till sunset. We 
started each morning with the 
first of the light and worked 
at full pressure till the trouble 
started. Then our pace dropped 
to a crawl. Luckily the gale 
was at our backs, and did not 


worry us a8 long as we worked 
straight ahead. The moment 
we swung away to either side 
wefelt itsfullforce. Thecamels, 
always trying to turn tail to 
wind, became tiresome to handle. 
The camel dislikes sand in his 
eyes and nostrils quite as much 
as his rider does. The pressure 
of the storm against his flanks 
puts him out of his stride. 

When the mid-day heat and 
the sand combined to make 
further work impossible, we 
set about looking for a sheltered 
place for the camp. Much 
depended on the result of the 
search. There were red-letter 
days when the morning’s work 
ended near a friendly clump of 
tamarisk. More often we could 
do no better than crouch behind 
a brake of leafless thorn bushes, 
where rest and cooking were 
out of the question, and there 
sit huddled with our backs to 
the wind till nightfall. 

Noon on the fifth day brought 
our only serious setback. The 
sand was the cause, myself the 
victim. A high fever and fiery 
pricking in the throat meant 
tonsillitis, and a hundred miles 
of head-on sandstorm lay 
between us and home. There 
was nothing for it but to make 
for the nearest wood and see 
it through. As luck would 
have it, a fair-sized copse loomed 
through the flying sand down 
by the river’s edge and less 
than a mile away. As we 
swung round and swayed to- 
wards it at right angles to 
the gale, I looked at it with 
mixed feelings. Gratitude for 
its opportune appearance was 
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tempered with misgiving at 
the thought of spending at 
least a week of acute discomfort 
in its dusty bosom. The sight 
of the feathery tree-tops smooth- 
ing out like a stroked mane, 
struggling to rise and flattening 
again, held me in nightmare 
fascination. The short distance 
to the edge of the wood seemed 
interminable. The fever was 
getting a firmer hold and I 
lost sense of my surroundings. 
In the flurry of swirling sand 
I could not see the ground. I 
was being blown about the 
world by a malignant wind, 
my camel dissolved into a 
disembodied spirit somewhere 
far below me. With an effort 
of will I struggled back from 
the edge of delirium. In a 
saner frame I was able to see 
the brighter side of the sorry 
business. I had followed my 
usual habit of bringing 
Mahomed to the Mountain in 
the person of a native dresser 
with his paraphernalia of drugs 
and dressings. Hospitals in 
those days were still reposi- 
tories of nameless terrors to 
the people of the hills, but 
they had no objection to 
medicine if it was brought to 
their own front doors. The 
most comforting factor in the 
situation rode at my side, the 
admirable Sheikh Gobal, portly 
and great hearted, inspiring 
confidence with every line of 
his rugged features, companion 
of many a former trek and 
soon to prove himself a first- 
rate nurse into the bargain. 
At long last we reached the 
wood and carefully threaded 
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our way through a confusion 
of trunks twisted to fantastic 
shapes by the wind that had 
tortured them from birth. The 
whole grove was in travail, 
the air full of a dull groaning 
and the whining snarl of heavy 
branches grinding under the 
weight of the storm. The half 
light among the trees was 
indescribably mournful and 
eerie. I almost expected to 
surprise a party of slithy toves 
sneaking away through the 
grey shadows. 

Near the heart of the wood 
we came on a small clearing. 
Malicious little eddies whipped 
through the trees, flicked at 
the powdery floor and passed 
on with a whispered sigh. 
Freakish puffs of wind, caught 
among the upper branches and 
sucked into the clearing, fluffed 
up the dust like a smoking 
chimney. The guy ropes, made 
fast to the swaying branches, 
kept my small tent in a state 
of perpetual motion. Each 
undulation of the canvas was 
followed by a soft shower of 
dust. The choking heat forced 
me to keep both ends open, 
thus forming a handy funnel 
for every passing gust. Such 
was my sick-room for eight 
endless days. 

As soon as the tent was 
pitched and the bare necessities 
of kit unpacked, I crawled 
into bed and sent for the dresser. 
While he was making free with 
fomentations and bandages till 
my head looked like a steak- 
and-kidney pudding, Gobal went 
off to reconnoitre. 

His report was not reassuring. 
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We had landed ourselves in 
the most deserted reach in 
the whole length of the Baraka 
yalley. This was not surprising. 
It was the most desolate bit 
of hell imaginable. Not even 
a Fuzzy in his wildest moments 
would choose to live in such a 
place. There was no encamp- 
ment within ten miles, and 
that meant no wells. It was 
the sort of hitch that was 
meat and drink to Gobal. He 
revelled in hitches. 

“T have set the askaris and 
boys to dig a well in the river- 
bed,” he announced. “ If Allah 
is good, they will come upon 
water at no great depth. If not, 
they will start afresh elsewhere.”’ 

It was a good beginning, but 
the news of our isolation made 
me anxious about the com- 
missariat. The camp would 
need supplies of fresh food 
long before I should be fit to 
move. Added to this was the 
disturbing fact that the dresser 
had firmly ordered a diet of 
milk. There was no atom of 
grazing for sheep or even goats 
in this howling inferno. The 
nearest flocks and herds must 
be many miles away. 

I voiced my misgivings to 
Gobal. He stroked his short 
grizzled beard for a moment be- 
fore answering quietly, “ Leave 
all that to me, and, for yourself, 
try to get some sleep.” 

With that he went out, taking 
the dresser with him, and I was 
left to my own reflections. 

It was past mid-day. The 
fever and the breathless heat 
in the tent had reduced my 
pillow and bedding to a soaking 
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mass. Gobal had gone off to 
execute some scheme from his 
fertile brain. The dresser had 
joined the well-digging party 
in the wind-swept waste of the 
river-bed. There was nothing 
to do but listen to the ceaseless 
groaning of the branches over- 
head and long for the canvas to 
stop billowing and slamming 
even for a moment. 

After a time I dozed, and 
woke as the setting sun was 
slanting through the trees. The 
wind had dropped, and a deep 
quiet had settled on the wood. 
Suddenly the silence was broken 
by the plaintive bleat of a sheep. 
For a moment I thought it 
must be my fevered imagination, 
but the sound was repeated 
again and again. This must be 
Gobal’s work. Presently he 
came in and with obvious relish 
frustrated the question he could 
see in my face. 

“Tt is done—meat and milk 
are tethered outside.” 

“So I hear; but how so 
soon ¢ ” 

He squatted down to explain. 
While I slept, he had ridden 
out to the nearest encampment 
where he explained matters to 
the local sheikh. The two of 
them had gone on together to 
the grazing grounds where Gobal 
selected a fat young ram and 
a ewe in milk; and so back 
to camp with the unfortunate 
animals slung in nets from his 
camel saddle. He had covered 
little short of thirty miles since 
I had last seen him, and he was 
fast approaching his three-score 
years and ten. 

The ram, he explained, would 
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go into the pot that evening. 
In the morning the ewe would 
be carried back alone to her 
grazing, to be replaced by 
another. Every other day the 
relieving ewe would be accom- 
panied by a fresh ram under 
sentence of death. A simple 
scheme which ran like clock- 
work. 

There is little to be said for 
the next few days. They 
dragged by in a monotonous 
procession of discomfort and 
boredom. The cloud of sand 
streaming over the wood shut 
out any sunlight that might 
have filtered through the trees. 
The endless twilight made read- 
ing impossible. It was Gobal 
who made the days bearable. 
He was splendid company, his 
conversation always rich and 
racy. He knew instinctively 
when I wanted to talk, and, an 
even more priceless gift, when I 
had had enough. 

By the eighth morning I was 
wellenough to make amove. In 
a fit of belated helpfulness the 
sandstorm decided that morning 
to take a day off. It was too 
good a chance to let pass. A 
day of travelling would take us 
out of its range. The water 
in Gobal’s well added a further 
spur to my instant desire to be 
gone. It stank. There is no 
other word. It stank as if it 
harboured a rotting carcase. 
The reason for this disturbing 
phenomenon was _ perfectly 
harmless. The loose sandy 
sides of the well had been lined 
with tamarisk branches to pre- 
vent their subsiding. The green 
wood in contact with the slightly 
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brackish water had produced g 
chemical reaction of a peculiarly 
fruity kind. My first cup of tea 
was @ depressing failure. The 
stench of death I expected and 
recognised. I was not prepared 
for the second and hardly legs 
pungent odour of a badly 
neglected kitchen sink. I called 
for the cook. 

“Tell me, O Hassan,’’ I said 
in my most deprecating manner, 
“why does this cup of tea 
combine the reek of mortifica. 
tion with the flavour of rotting 
vegetation ? ”’ 

With a look of startled horror 
he began to back out of the 
tent. Illness had undoubtedly 
turned Master’s brain. At the 
door he mastered himself with 
a faltering attempt at con- 
ciliation. 

“ Perhaps it is that sickness 
has upset your Honour'’s 
palate ? ” 

A brave shot, but unavailing. 

“Nay, Hassan. No sickness 
this side of Gehenna could give 
birth to such an illusion. Bring 
the pot in which the water was 
boiled.” 

He returned with a huge black 
kettle. I took off the lid. A 
dreadful miasmic stench shot 
out and hit me in the face. 
Holding my breath I peered 
into the steaming depths. 
There, like corpses in a com- 
munal grave, lay a bunch of 
carrots. Placed there many 
days ago for safe keeping, they 
had lain forgotten and were 
slowly rotting into hideous 
decomposition. 

With feelings of unrestrained 
relief we struck camp and rode 
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out of that accursed grove. I 
never saw it again. The floods 
in the following rains washed it 
bodily away. 

We soon left the Baraka 
behind us and struck across a 
spur of hills to the valley of the 
Langeib. The character of the 
country changed with every 
mile. The hills closed in upon 
us and constricted the river-bed 
to @ narrow sinuous course 
sharply defined within steep 
banks fringed with dom palms 
and evergreen shrubs, in marked 
contrast with the vast indeter- 
minate wanderings of the 
Baraka. The floor of the corri- 
dors on either side, so narrow 
in places that our voices were 
echoed back from the hill face, 
was paved with good hard 
gravel, and the line of advance 
solved itself. There was no 
need to follow the river’s tortu- 
ous course; for at every wide 
sweep and hairpin bend we 
found a short-cut through a 
steep hill pass, used for centuries 
by nomadic tribes and needing 
little in the way of repair. 

We made good progress and 
by the second evening reached 
a@ small group of wells: three 
or four holes sunk in the river- 
bed on the Gobal pattern, and 
holding sweet water. The place 
was deserted; for the wells 
were not the watering centre 
for a permanent grazing ground, 
but formed one of a long chain 
of resting-places used by the 
nomads on their seasonal migra- 
tions between the plateau and 
the plain. 

The discovery of good water 
was far too vital to pass un- 
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recorded. It was duly written 
up in my report; but I for- 
got to modify the entry with 
the covering words, “ possibly 
temporary.” I regretted the 
omission several months later 
when Authority came down the 
road with his wife towards the 
end of the dry weather. It was 
their first trip. They had my 
report with them. Lured on 
by the mirage created by the 
legend, ‘* Wells—good water,’ 
they spent the night there. 
The good water had shrunk to 
a crawling puddle so foul and 
brackish that they could not 
even use it for washing. They 
were reluctantly forced to clean 
their teeth that night in neat 
whisky; from all of which 
they chose to jump to the 
natural but erroneous conclu- 
sion that water, good or bad, 
obviously formed no part of my 
normal diet. They persisted 
in this libellous assertion with 
eloquent waggings of the head 
throughout the time they ate 
my salt. 

But to return to the wells. 
At that season at any rate they 
provided a perfect camping 
ground. The day was dying 
with a graceful calm. The sun 
had dropped behind the tower- 
ing bastion of mountains ahead, 
leaving the rocky gorge wrapped 
in a twilight stillness that was 
almost tangible in its contrast 
with the desolation of the past 
few days. The sharp smell of 
driftwood fires, the murmur of 
men and the slow sleepy munch- 
ing of camels at their evening 
meal combined to make it a 
time of almost breathless peace. 
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As the shadows deepened and 
the last of the golden glow died 
on the hill-tops, a chilly night 
wind whispered up the gorge. 
The moment of enchantment 
had gone. 

I turned into the tent and 
laced the flap. A few minutes 
later I was enjoying the bliss 
of my first bath in clean water 
since leaving Tokar when a 
sudden commotion in the camp 
put a stop to my splashings. 
A gust of excited chatter and 
then, surprisingly but un- 
mistakably, the shrill voice of 
a very frightened little girl. 

A moment later I heard a 
brisk footstep coming towards 
the tent, the click of sandalled 
feet as Sergeant Ali came to 
an unseen salute, and the 
inevitable, ‘‘I come for in- 
structions, your Honour.”’ 

It is an embarrassing measure 
of the Arab askari’s confidence 
in his superior that he will 
invariably expect him at a 
moment’s notice to produce a 
complete set of instructions, 
in the manner of Pallas Athene 
springing fully armed from the 
head of Zeus, without giving 
him an atom of data or the 
slightest inkling of the problem 
to be solved. 

“What is the 
Sergeant Ali? ”’ 

“Two small girls, your 
Honour. They say they are 
lost. Your instructions, please.” 

‘‘ One moment while I dress.”’ 

“‘ Very good, your Honour.” 

Another click and the sound 
of his retreat was drowned 
by a further outburst of talk, 
interspersed with the piping 


trouble, 
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notes of the little girl. [| 
felt rather as Alice must haye 
felt when she lay in the house 
in Wonderland with one foot 
up the chimney, listening to 
the White Rabbit’s conversa- 
tion with unknown voices out- 
side the window and wondering 
what would happen next. 

I dressed quickly, unlaced 
the flap and went out. A 
full moon had risen, and by 
its light I saw a few yards 
away the entire personnel of 
the camp—askaris, camel men, 
boys and Gobal—gathered in 
a circle round two wild-eyed 
children. At a guess I put 
their ages at ten and seven, 
They were pitifully emaciated 
and very grubby, their clothes 
torn and filthy. From their 
features it was clear that they 
belonged to the Rashaida tribe, 
a gypsy clan who had crossed 
the Red Sea from Arabia in 
fairly recent times, and, in 
the manner of gypsies, had 
grown rich in an alien land by 
combining extreme thrift with 
successful camel breeding and 
some very skilful smuggling. 
Professional scroungers, they 
were studiously shunned by 
the indigenous Fuzzy who 
envied their knack of making 
money, disliked their close-fisted 
ways and heartily loathed their 
gradual encroachment on his 
scanty pastures. It was this 
social ostracism that accounted 
for the story they had to 
tell. 

Meanwhile my sudden and 
unexpected appearance from the 
tent had proved too much for 
the younger child. She gave 
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me one petrified look, stuffed 
poth fists into her eyes and 
broke into a frenzy of weeping. 

Her sister shook her. 

“Don’t be a little fool, 
Halima! That’s the Big Noise ; 
he can’t eat you.” 

Halima refused to be com- 
forted. 

“JT can’t help it, Miriam! 
I don’t like his colour ! ” 

Miriam was horrified. 


“ Halima! Where are your 
manners? Be _ quiet, will 
you #” 

Then she turned to me 


and said simply: ‘ Will you 
please take us to our people ? 
They lost us six days ago.” 

I glanced at Gobal. For 
once he was not smiling. Then 
at Sergeant Ali. No help there. 
One terrible word was fluttering 
on his lips, but he had the 
good sense not to utter it. 
It was a poser. Neither Gobal 
nor I knew of any Rashaida 
clans in the neighbourhood. 
The children must have strayed 
from a caravan on the move. 
Even assuming the party had 
hung about searching for them, 
they were probably well on 
their way by now, and in which 
direction ? 

There were a dozen questions 
clamouring for answers, but 
the children were in no con- 
dition to tell their story then. 
They were in instant need 
of attention. A thorough 
scrubbing, clean clothes, and 
food. 

Gobal was the man for that 
job. He was as capable of 
turning himself into a nurse- 
maid as anything else. 
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“Very well, Miriam, we will 
take you to your people. But 
first Uncle Gobal here will 
see to your needs. After one 
hour he will bring you here 
and we will sit by the fire 
while you tell us all about it. 
Then we will make a plan.’ 

I drew Gobal to one side. 

‘Give them soap and water. 
See that they wash all over; 
more especially their heads. 
Have their clothes washed and 
searched for vermin. Give them 
blankets while the clothes are 
drying. Feed them, but with 
discretion. They are starving. 
See that they eat slowly. Then 
bring them to me.” 

He grinned: ‘It shall be 
done as thou sayest.”’ 

A few minutes later he was 
making a confident début in 
his new réle. In the moonlight 
@ little procession moved away 
behind a convenient bush. In 
front Gobal, carrying a bucket 
of water, an old towel, a cake 
of soap and two police blankets ; 
behind him the children, Miriam 
in a fit of giggles dragging the 
reluctant Halima who still cast 
disapproving glances in my 
direction. The silence was 
broken by sounds of splashing 
punctuated with little grunts 
and squeals. Then the bucket 
came into view above the bush 

and slowly tilted over in a 
shower of soapy water. Simul- 
taneously there came a shrill 
peal of laughter and Gobal’s 
throaty chuckle. The old hero 
had made good. It was the 
first real wash the infants had 
been given in their lives, and 
he had made them enjoy it. 
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Presently the procession 
returned in reverse order; the 
children in front, swathed in 
blankets trailing in the sand, 
chivied along by Gobal who 
carried the bucket stuffed with 
their discarded garments. 

The boy was laying the table 
for dinner. Two askaris had 
collected armfuls of driftwood 
and were busy stacking a bon- 
fire under a gigantic dom palm 
that stretched its candelabra 
arms above the tent. 

The wood, tinder dry, burned 
clear and smokeless. The circle 
of dancing firelight threw un- 
certain shadows across the 
bushes at its circumference and 
flickered among the branches 
overhead. Gradually there stole 
over me the feeling of security 
in isolation which is the chief 
joy of a camp-fire in lonely 
places; a sense of homeliness 
in the friendly pool of light, 
accentuated rather than lessened 
by the nebulous realisation of 
the indeterminate emptiness of 
the night reaching out from its 
fringes over the silent leagues 
of mountain and ravine peopled 
by the gliding shadows of hyena 
and desert fox. 

Dinner over, Gobal brought 
the children, still enveloped 
in blankets but walking con- 
fidently hand in hand and 
looking very different from the 
pathetic bundles of filth that 
had walked into the camp two 
hours earlier. Halima had 
recovered her composure. She 
even pulled her hand from 
Miriam’s and ran ahead to 
squat on the ground at my 
feet, where she sat fiddling with 
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my shoelace throughout her 
sister’s narrative; and this 
was the tale Miriam told. 

The clan to which the 
children belonged, passing this 
way six days ago, had spent 
the mid-day at the wells. They 
were driving their herds of 
she-camels and young to fresh 
grazing grounds in the plain. 
The caravan was the usual 
family affair, a patriarch and 
his four sons, their wives and 
offspring. On arrival they had 
watered the herds and taken 
their mid-day meal. Then the 
womenfolk had fallen to gossip- 
ing while the men laid them- 
selves down to rest. Miriam 
and her sister, bored with the 
grown-up talk and _ thinking 
the clan meant to spend the 
night at the wells, had wandered 
off into the bush in search of 
ripe berries and to chase the 
little desert hares that loped 
lazily through the scrub or 
dozed in the shade with their 
long ears flat along their backs. 
It was thrilling to creep up 
behind, never quite close enough, 
and to hear the shrill squeak 
of terror as they sprang out of 
reach and scudded away. 

Presently they noticed one 
that limped, dragging a useless 
hind-leg. It was an irresistible 
bait and they were normal 
children. Everything was for- 
gotten in the excitement of a 
possible catch. They stalked 
it for hour after hour while the 
afternoon slid into evening. It 
led them at last into the foot- 
hills, and there they lost it. 
The sun had set; darkness 
came down with arush, Miriam 
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had no idea where the camp lay. 
She knew that they were utterly 
lost, but hid the fact from her 
sister. For a time they 
wandered, calling and listening. 
Their shouts came back to 
them from the cliffs. The moon 
rose above the hill-tops and 
poured its light into the valley, 
but it only confused and fright- 
ened them. Presently they 
came upon the mouth of a low 
cave running into the hillside 
under an overhanging rock. 
They crawled in and cried them- 
selves to sleep, too tired and 
terrified to notice the foul stench 
and the bones strewn about the 
floor. Somewhere in the early 
hours, just as the thinning 
darkness was revealing the 
jagged outline of mountains 
against the eastern sky, they 
were woken by the shuddering 
vibrations of a long-drawn howl, 
indescribably terrible, that 
began on a deep snarling note 
and rose to a high - pitched 
whine. I have heard that howl 
at close quarters from the com- 
fortable security of camp, and 
it has frozen my blood. 

A moment later a growling 
Presence was sniffing at the 
low entrance. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Miriam was 
on her hands and knees, and 
found herself staring point-blank 
at the hideous short snout and 
yellow eyes of a full-grown 
hyena. Obeying a primitive 
instinct, she snarled and spat 
and scratched at the horrible 
mask like a little wild cat. 
Taken completely by surprise, 
the hyena backed a yard or two. 
Then the lips curled away from 
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the great fangs and it bunched 
the skin on its nose as if it 
meant to close with her. So 
they faced each other for a 
sickening moment before the 
brute thought better of it and 
bolted. Miriam crawled out- 
side and stood up in time to see 
it disappear at a canter round a 
shoulder of hill. 

Looking round her, she found 
she was standing on the flank 
of a low spur of foothills a few 
feet above the floor of the valley. 
Straight ahead, and scarcely 
more than a mile away, she 
saw the wells and the long arms 
of the dom palm. 

The wells were deserted. 
There was no sign of life in the 
whole length of the valley. 

Halima had joined her, stupid 
with fright. At all costs she 
must keep the child amused. 
They would play at keeping 
house, she told her, till her 
father came to find them. First 
she set her to work at clearing 
the cave of the debris of bones 
and offal, while she herself 
collected branches of thorn to 
block the entrance. She knew 
there was every danger that the 
owner would recover from his 
fright and come back. Then 
they filled their laps with fresh 
sand and spread it on the floor. 
Halima was on top of her form, 
thoroughly enjoying the game. 
When they had done, they 
pulled the branches across the 
entrance and set out for the 
wells. Miriam never doubted 
that her people would come 
back and find them, or that 
another clan would come and 
pick them up. 

Q 
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Fortunately for them, one 
of the wells was shallow with 
shelving sides. Leaving the 
cover of the bank they ran 
across the river-bed, slid down 
to the water’s edge, and drank. 
Careful always to keep out of 
sight, they wandered through 
the bush picking the berries 
which were to be their only 
food for the next five days 
and carried them back to the 
cave. 

Towards mid-day a caravan 
came into sight, twisting slowly 
towards them from the lower 
end of the valley. 

Miriam knew it could not be 
her own folk, for it was coming 
from the wrong direction ; but 
it might be another party of 
Rashaida. Then her sharp eyes 
picked out the huge waving 
‘ tiffas’ of frizzed hair and 
caught the glint of sunlight on 
the long-bladed spears, and with 
@ sickening stab of disappoint- 
ment she knew them to be 
Fuzzies. She had seen these 
wild hillmen many a time before. 
Her clan had passed them on 
the march, but such was the 
social isolation of her tribe that 
she had never met with them 
at close quarters. She had 
always been frankly scared by 
their strange speech and their 
outlandish head-dress. Not 
daring to trust herself to them 
even now, she took Halima by 
the hand and led her back to the 
cave. 

The day passed, and the next. 
Twice the hyena returned to 
his lair to find himself con- 
fronted by the barrier of thorns 
and the wild cat in possession 
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behind it. After the third 
encounter he did not come again. 

On the third day another 
Fuzzy party camped at the 
wells. This time Miriam care- 
fully weighed the chances if 
she threw herself on their 
mercy. Would there be any 
mercy ? For all she knew they 
would be eaten or sold ag 
slaves. Her people had not 
always erred on the side of 
veracity when discussing the 
Fuzzies in the child’s hearing. 
On the other hand, she knew 
she could not last out much 
longer. They were both 
desperately hungry, and each 
day must be taking her people 
farther away. Halima, too, 
was fast becoming a difficult 
handful. The thrill of house- 
keeping had long since worm 
off. The strain of comforting 
her during her spasms of panic 
and hunger had driven the 
elder child almost frantic. But 
once again the sight of those 
uncanny tiffas turned the scale, 
and Miriam let them go. 

For the next two days the 
valley lay utterly deserted. Not 
even the bleating of goats or 
the bark of a dog came to break 
the stillness and suggest the 
nearness of men. All through 
the long hours of daylight a 
breathless quiet hung over the 
valley. The wild things of 
the hills that move abroad 
by day are voiceless ; for they 
are the hunted and do not 
betray themselves. Even the 
birds are silent. Only at night 
the voices of the hunters make 
their presence known. 

On the sixth day, and none 
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too soon, Miriam witnessed our 
arrival at the wells. She recog- 
nised the uniforms of the 
askaris and promptly acted on 
the sound precept, ‘“‘ when in 
doubt ask a policeman.”’ 


Halima had dropped off to 
sleep during her  sister’s 
narrative and Miriam herself 
was nodding drowsily. We 
wrapped them in their blankets 
and left them to sleep by the 
fire while we laid our plans. 
Our choice of action was simple. 
Gobal knew that the main line 
of yearly nomadic migration, 
which we were now following, 
split some miles ahead into 
two branch routes following 
parallel defiles through the 
mountains. Working on the 
assumption that the clan were 
bent on clearing the hills by 
one of these tracks and would 
be heading at a leisurely pace 
for the Kassala plateau, we 
decided to send ahead a couple 
of askaris mounted on our 
fastest camels in an attempt 
to overtake them and turn 
them back. <A few minutes 
later they were in the saddle 
and slipped away into the 
shadows. I turned in that night 
with the grateful reflection that 
my quick recovery had revealed 
the hand of Allah to a degree 
undreamed of when we had 
ridden out from the tamarisk 
wood that morning. 

We struck camp with the 
first of the light and pressed 
on as quickly as possible, the 
children perched high on a 
sheepskin rug folded among 
the cook’s boxes on one of the 
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baggage camels. They had 
already made friends with the 
entire staff, and I left them 
talking and laughing happily 
as I trotted quickly ahead with 
Gobal and Sergeant Ali. We 
travelled fast that day, and 
towards evening came to the 
parting of the ways. Gobal 
and the Sergeant dismounted 
and began examining the tracks 
for a short distance up both 
roads. The fresh footprints of 
the askaris’ camels were clear 
even to me, but beyond that 
I could see no evidence written 
in the diverging lines of jumbled 
camel tracks that stretched 
away across the sand ahead 
of us. Gobal and the Sergeant 
had no such difficulty; for 
they soon came back with a 
unanimous report that no camels 
had taken the right-hand path 
for many days, whereas some 
of the tracks to the left were 
comparatively fresh. 

The next group of wells 
lay a long day’s march up the 
defile that the Rashaida had 
taken. It was here that Gobal 
expected to find the clan en- 
camped. There was no par- 
ticular need to hurry. The 
askari, travelling by forced 
marches, must have come up 
with them by this time. The 
children were safe and well 
and thoroughly enjoying the 
last phase of their adventure. 
We therefore waited for the 
baggage camels and camped for 
the night. Round the fire 
that evening Miriam filled in 
the details of their time in the 
cave. She was a vivid little 
raconteur and clearly enjoyed 
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being the centre of attention ; 
but from time to time I noticed 
a cloud of doubt in her face and 
asked what was troubling her. 

“Why did they not come 
back to look for us?” she 
asked. “I do not understand 
that.” 

I thought I knew the reason 
and gave it. 

‘‘T am sure they came back, 
Miriam, but perhaps you and 
Halima were sleeping in the 
cave and they could not make 
you hear. They thought you 
had been taken by a leopard 
or hyena and gave up the 
search. When you see them 
again you will know beyond 
doubt what their sorrow has 
been.” 

With this she was satisfied, 
her faith in her people restored. 

We moved off again before 
dawn and travelled steadily 
with only a short halt at mid- 
day. During the afternoon I 
heard a dog bark. The homely 
sound echoed down the ravine 
from some distance ahead, flung 
back from the rock face a 
dozen times before it died away 
far belowus. I glanced at Gobal. 

“Yes,” he nodded, ‘‘ I think 
I was right. There is a camp 
at the wells. They are round 
the next corner.” 

We drew up and waited for 
the rest of the party and 
together we rode round a high 
shoulder of rock that formed a 
sharp hairpin bend in the river- 
bed. There, not two hundred 
paces away, lay the wells. 
Camels were being watered at 
the troughs. From their colour 
we knew them to be Rashaida 
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animals. A cluster of the black, 
goat-hair tents peculiar to the 
tribe put the matter beyond 
doubt. 

The children recognised them 
instantly and let out a yell. 
At the same moment a tall 
bearded figure broke away from 
the group at the wells and ran 
towards us. He forgot to greet 
me as he raced past, and a 
moment later I was witnessing 
a strange exhibition of paternal 
affection. He dragged the 
children from their perch and 
proceeded to give them a furi- 
ous drubbing while the tears 
streamed down his face. He 
had been badly scared and 
some measure of unreason- 
ing anger would have been a 
natural reaction, but this man 
was a raging demon of frightened 
parenthood. The children were 
not in the least abashed, but 
clung to him as if they welcomed 
the frantic chastising. 

The storm was soon over and 
he got himself enough under 
control to come over and thank 
me. While we walked towards 
the wells he gave me his side of 
the story. 

As often happens when there 
are herds to be tended on the 
march, the clan had not struck 
camp together, but had moved 
off in two sections, each thinking 
the children were with the 
other. The caravan being a 
patriarchal affair, it was 4 
natural mistake. They had 
travelled thus for two days, and 
the absence of the children was 
not discovered until they joined 
up. Two of the younger men 
had at once ridden back to the 
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wells, but could find no trace 


of the girls. The ground on 
either side of the river-bed was 
hard gravel and held no tracks 
to help them in their search. 
Their shouts were unanswered. 
Thinking it impossible that the 
children could have survived 
two nights in a wilderness 
haunted by leopard and hyena, 
they had returned empty- 
handed to their father. The 
askari had overtaken them 
shortly after and the whole clan 
moved back to meet us. 

Leaving the children to tell 
their story for themselves, I 
set about choosing a site for 
the camp. I caught a final 
glimpse of them as they were 
handed to their mother. That 
worthy matron, without the 
smallest sign of emotion, 
promptly up-ended them both 
and delivered a sound spanking 
which looked far more painful 
than their father’s wild flagella- 
tion. Then she dragged them 
inside the tent. It was the last 
I saw of them. 

The end of the story was a 
dismal anticlimax. We had 
been living for some days on 
tinned food and were looking 
forward to the gifts of fresh 
meat and milk which are in- 
variably brought in almost em- 
barrassing quantities when the 
tents are pitched near a nomad 
encampment. Up to a late 
hour that night no offerings 
had been made. The cook, 
attributing the breach of Arab 
hospitality purely to a regret- 
table oversight in the general 
excitement of the reunion, 
dropped a tactful hint. 
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When the boy called me with 
the early morning tea, I noticed 
with a prick of foreboding that 
his face wore the peculiar 
deprecating smile a native 
servant always assumes when 
he foresees an explosion. I 
sipped the tea. It was pregnant 
with the loathsome sickly taste 
of tinned milk. 

“Mahomed ! What does this 
mean ? ” 

His answer, a masterpiece 
of apologetic scorn, frankly 
staggered me. 

“Your Honour, those sons 
of dogs have gone.” 

I sprang from the bed and 
looked out. It was true. The 
entire clan had decamped during 
the night, camels, bag and 
baggage, without a sound. I 
could almost hear little Miriam’s 
scandalised ‘‘ Father! Where 
are your manners ? ”’ 


The events of the last three 
days had pushed the business 
of path-finding so much into 
the background that it was 
necessary to go back on our 
tracks and pick up the threads 
afresh. We were in the very 
thick of the mountain belt, 
and the work slowed down to 
@ snail’s pace. 

The actual choice of route 
called for no more than ordinary 
common-sense, involving in most 
cases an alternative between 
short -cuts over steep rocky 
passes and the longer way round 
by the river-bed. The real 
difficulty came with the plotting 
of the line on the map. It 
would have made a trained 
surveyor feel uncomfortable. 
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To a shaky amateur it was a 
protracted headache. Such 
maps as existed were inaccurate 
apart from a few fixed points, 
and even these were not easy 
to pick up in the heavy tangle 
of contours. The place-names 
were often misleading or mean- 
ingless. Valleys and _ hills 
frequently take their name from 
some trivial incident, and vary 
from tribe to tribe. The Fuzzy 
language excels in portmanteau 
words. They are always delight- 
fully vivid, but they change 
with the many variations of 
dialect. The - mountain - that 
cannot - be - prowled - round. 
The - valley - where - the - man- 
failed - to - find - his - she- 
camel. Grand titles for a 
Kipling story, but full of pitfalls 
for the mapmaker who must 
decide the proper translitera- 
tion of the single original word. 
The Fuzzy, anxious to be 
helpful, tends to hide his 
ignorance by substituting the 
obvious. Point to a bird and 
ask him what it is, and it is 
a ten-to-one chance he will 
answer with a bright smile, 
“That is a bird.” This trait 
had led to the undoing of 
earlier cartographers who had 
been forced to rely on local 
information and a _ sketchy 
knowledge of the language. An 
isolated peak forming an im- 
portant fixed point on the map 
was shown as ‘ Gebel-far-away.’ 
That was not its name, and 
we were working under its 
shadow; but no doubt it had 
looked very far away when some 
bygone surveyor had asked a 
passing Fuzzy what he called 
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it. Lack of uniformity due to 
the many tribal divisions had 
led to a further confusion. 
A large mountain sometimes 
boasted three or four names, 
varied according to the side 
on which you happened to be 
standing. 

It was slow work, but gradu- 
ally the line crept forward till 
the day when we climbed a 
pass from the top of which the 
ground fell away steeply to a 
seething jumble of foothills. 
We looked out over the great 
yellow sea of the plain, studded 
with islands of black rock, and 
slashed with broad ribbons of 
green and gold where meander- 
ing lines of dom palm followed 
the course of countless river- 


‘beds, dry and carpeted with 


gleaming sand. Far beyond, 
still over a hundred miles away 
and suspended shimmering in 
the hazy distance, rose the 
smooth domes of Gebel Kassala. 
We had covered more than 
half the distance. It was time 
to call a halt and give the 
camels rest and grazing. Close 
to the road we found an ideal 
camping-place where a small 
glen thrust its way into the 
hillside. In its shelter grew 
thick clumps of a hardy ever- 
green shrub very dear to the 
heart of the hill camel; and 
it held a deep rock-pool of 
sweet ice-cold water. From 
the tent door I could look 
straight out over the plain 
six thousand feet below. Derin 
Deroon was the name of this 
little paradise in the clouds. 
Leaving the boys to deal 
with a heap of washing long 
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overdue, I climbed the neigh- 
pouring heights from dawn till 
sunset. There was little game 
to be seen. We were far from 
the precipices and shady coombs 
of ibex and kudu. Only an 
occasional gazelle bounded 
across my path or a tiny blue- 
grey dik-dik, scarcely larger 
than a hare. I left camp early 
on the following morning to 
tackle the giant peak at the 
head of the glen. I had not 
gone far when I stopped dead. 
Ahead of me a small herd of 
unfamiliar animals grazed in a 
patch of scrub. I dropped 
behind a rock and got the glasses 
onto them. With a thrill of 
excitement I realised my luck. 
It was a family of wild asses. 
Timid to the point of perpetual 
terror, the wild ass is one of 
the loveliest of Africa’s creatures 
and is fast becoming one of 
her rarest. They seemed to be 
appreciably larger than their 
tame cousins and built on far 
finer lines. Their coats were a 
beautiful silvery fawn, and there 
was no sign of the familiar 
black cross on back and 
shoulders. 

“The wild asses quench their 
thirst.” With the quotation 
came the realisation that every 
drop of water in the neighbour- 
hood lay inaccessibly at the 
bottom of rock holes or man- 
infested wells. At least a hun- 
dred miles of desert separated 
these animals from their nearest 
drinking-place. 

The Fuzzies say that on the 
rare occasions when a wild ass 
has mated with a domestic 
donkey, the mother will always 
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wander into the desert and 
drop her foal a day’s march 
from the tents. Having thus 
paid tribute to the untamed 
siring of her child, she leads it 
home. 

I sat and watched them for 
some time before deciding to 
stalk them for a photograph. 
They seemed to be unsuspicious, 
but it was easy to see the con- 
tinual state of high-strung alert- 
ness in which they lived. The 
very air seemed charged with 
their electric nervousness. One 
or other of them was constantly 
on the look-out. With a light- 
ning movement a head comes 
up. A sharp snort as he stares 
around him with flaring nostrils, 
a flash of a canter, and he is 
back again to graze. The 
instant I moved on the line I 
had chosen, every head went 
up as if jerked by a single 
string. But they did not stam- 
pede as I expected. It took 
two hours of gruelling stalking 
to get near enough for a snap- 
shot. Even then I could only 
secure one of the herd; the 
hard-won result an indefinite 
grey speck on a patch of scree. 


From this point to the end 
our task was simplicity itself. 
All that was needed was to 
head straight for Gebel Kassala, 
pausing only to choose the 
easiest crossing-place at each of 
the wide sandy khors that 
meandered across the line of 
march. 

Gebel Kassala is the most 
perverse of mountains. You 
may advance upon it for days 
and it will seem no closer. At 
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the start of a long day’s march 
its towers and pinnacles stand 
sharp and distinct in the clear 
morning air, but as the hours 
wear on and the heat haze 
wraps it in a gauzy veil, it 
seems to recede far beyond the 
horizon till in the gold dust of 
evening it looks utterly remote 
and unattainable, a veritable 
castle in the air. 

We were still two days from 
the finish when an unexpected 
turn of events again forced us 
to abandon the leisurely busi- 
ness of path-finding and make 
a dash for it. This time a 
lion was the cause. We had 
heard rumours of his presence 
in the neighbourhood. It was 
not lion country, but the natives 
had brought word of an animal 
that, straying far from his 
home in the south, had lost his 
‘way and his temper. 

I was sitting up late putting 
the finishing touches to the 
day’s work, when a sudden 
commotion outside was followed 
by a tell-tale measured tread 
and the sharp click of the 
Sergeant’s salute. 

I got it in first. ‘ You come 
for instructions, Sergeant Ali ? 
What is it now? ” 

Before he could answer, the 
native dresser entered in an 
advanced stage of the jitters. 

‘Your Honour, there is a 
man outside. He is without 
doubtdead. Even I have not the 
power to restore him to life.’’ 

I picked up the lantern and 
went outside. A powerfully 
built Fuzzy was lying on a 
native bed. At its four corners 
the men who had carried him 
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in stood stolidly as they had 
dumped him. He was so badly 
mauled that I feared at first 
that the dresser was right, but 
a closer examination by the 
smoky light of the lantern 
showed he was still breathing, 
Half-way through the messy 
business of washing and dressing 
the dreadful wounds, he stirred 
and opened his eyes. 

“Did [killit ? ’’ he whispered. 

“Praise be to Allah, you 
killed it,”? in emphatic chorus 
from his four bearers. <A quick 
twisted smile, and he fainted 
again. While we worked, I 
questioned the four. They had 
got the story from him during 
his snatches of consciousness 
on the way in. The lion had 
come among the tents while 
men slept. Abdel Rahman was 
wakened by the sound of 
snuffiing and grunts near his 
door. Thinking it to be a 
hyena, he quietly picked up a 
spear and went out. Con- 
fronted by the lion, he tried to 
shoo it away a8 a man shoos 
fowls. The lion retreated at 
first, recovered his dignity, and 
turned. With a great cry Abdel 
Rahman ran in to meet the 
charge. He went down and the 
lion began the maul; _ but 
Abdel Rahman’s cry had roused 
the camp. As men ran out they 
saw him make one tremendous 
lunge upwards with his spear. 
They came up to find the lion 
dead, the spear clean through 
his chest. 

Speed was essential if he 
was to have a chance of living. 
We rigged him up as comfort- 
ably as possible on a camel, 
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struck camp then and there, 
and covered the last fifty miles 
during the night. He was 
still very much alive when we 
carried him into hospital. <A 
few weeks later he was out 
again, completely cured. 

The Fuzzy’s astounding 
powers of recovery and his 
apparent indifference to pain 
are almost incredible. One day 
during an earlier tour, news 
had come in of a tribal brawl 
high up in the hills. The place 
was some fifteen miles away 
and I started out at once to 
stop the trouble spreading. I 
had ridden about five miles 
when I saw coming towards 
me @ man who carried a spear 
on his shoulder. The sunlight 
glinted on the narrow blade. 
He was still some distance 
away when something struck 
me a8 queer in his manner of 
holding it. As he drew near 
I saw the reason. . His throat 
was transfixed by the spear. 
He was holding the shaft 
carefully with both hands. The 
spear-head stuck out a couple 
of feet behind his head. He 
could speak, though it made 
me feel sick to talk to him. 
He had set out to walk all the 
way from the scene of the 
fight to get the bauble removed. 
He had not dared to pull out 
the spear for fear of bleeding 
to death on the road. All I 
could do was to save him the 
inconvenience of walking the 
last few miles into hospital. 
The surgeon did the rest. 


On our arrival in Kassala, 
the first step was to convince 
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the Governor that, as an ex- 
periment, the proposed road 
held a reasonable chance of 
success ; the second, to secure 
the funds for making it. In 
the event, the first was the 
easier of the two. From the 
beginning he had been en- 
thusiastic for the scheme. He 
saw in it something more than 
the sheer matter-of-fact use- 
fulness of a link between his 
Province headquarters and the 
districts of the coast. He was 
a great lover of the sea, and 
his imagination, whipping across 
three hundred miles of desert 
and mountain, was irresistibly 
fired by the prospect of a road 
that in two days could carry 
him from the heat and glare 
of the plain within sight of a 
long line of creamy surf, the 
pale emerald of shallow water 
over a coral reef and the white 
smother of wheeling gulls. He 
devoured every word of my 
official route report with all 
the tense fascination of a child 
steeped in a fairy book. He 
was delighted with Derin 
Deroon, the half-way house, 
which he persisted in pro- 
nouncing De-rum - de-rum. 
When he had read it through to 
the end, he reached forward 
for a sheet of paper. He 
would apply for the money at 
once. How much did I want ? 
I thought it could be done for 
three hundred pounds. A pound 
a mile is a safe estimate for 
the work of clearing a rough 
track designed to carry an 
occasional car or lorry. There 
would, of course, be no attempt 
at metalling. Scrub and 
R 
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boulders must be cleared to 
one side, the surface scraped 
and smoothed over the passes, 
and temporary Irish bridges of 
earth and palm branches laid 
across the sandy watercourses. 
The keepers of the money- 
bags were inclined to be 
sceptical. They had good reason 
for doubting, for they were 
thinking in terms of metalled 
roads. In their opinion not 
even a start could be made 
with three hundred pounds. 
This was countered with the 
undeniable contention that a 
start could be made with three ; 
and in any case the project 
Was an experiment and worth 
the making. The point was 
well taken and the money 
granted. Returning home by 
the long and tedious détour 
of the railway route, I set 
about making preparations for 
the work. Sergeant Ali, with 
his first-hand knowledge of the 
route, was appointed foreman 
of works. It was a chance to 
show his mettle, and he quickly 
proved himself a born road- 
maker. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, his propensity to 
report for ‘instructions’ in and 
out of season, he could run his 
own show with a wealth of 
hard - headed resource. His 
bullet head was crammed with 
common-sense and firmly 
screwed on to his shoulders. 
There were teething troubles 
in plenty. The first was a 
disappointing setback in the 
labour situation. Anxious that 
my three hundred pounds should 
do something to reduce the 
chronic penury of the Fuzzy 
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tribes who lived along the route, 
I had in all innocence called 
for volunteers. In due course 
a fair number trickled in from 
their hill-tops and were paraded 
for inspection. They were a 
cheery crowd and looked ready 
for anything. I introduced 
them to Sergeant Ali, who 
looked glum but said nothing. 
He issued them with shovels, 
pick-axes and crowbars. Then 
he tried to form them into line, 
This was a mistake. The 
Fuzzies thought it the joke of a 
lifetime. Sergeant Ali turned 
a dangerous plum colour, the 
veins swelled up on his neck, 
and he exploded. This was 
funnier still. The gang fairly 
rocked with laughter. I began 
to fear a cataclysm, but Sergeant 
Ali suddenly showed the stuff 
he was made of. To their 
amazement the gang found he 
was laughing with them, and a 
moment later the whole spatch- 
cock collection moved off to 
the first stretch of duty in a 
perfect tornado of merriment. 
But the sad denouement was 
still to come. A message came 
in from Sergeant Ali. The work 
was not proceeding as he would 
like. Would I come and put 
matters right. Two miles out 
from the town I came upon 
them. The gang was reduced 
to half its number; Sergeant 
Ali almost to tears. 

“Half of them ran away 
during the night. As for the 
rest, look at them !”’ 

In a moment I realised my 
error.. These men had been 
pastorals from the beginning 
of time and were utterly un- 
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fitted for this sort of work. 
Not one of them had the 
faintest idea how to hold pick 
and shovel; far less how to 
use them. Some had thrown 
away their tools and worked 
with their bare hands. The 
rest picked and scraped at the 
ground with a detached lack of 
conviction. Sustained effort 
was unknown to them. The 
habits of a lifetime spent in 
tending flocks and herds were 
written in all their movements. 
Long hours of watchful in- 
activity in the solitude of the 
hills had bred in them a host 
of almost unconscious tricks 
that helped to pass the time, 
every action eloquent of days 
and years passed in the mere 
business of living. 

I watched them for a time. 
A short spell of clumsy, half- 
hearted effort. A tweak to a 
loin-cloth. A straightening of 
the back, and a hand goes up 
to the long wooden skewer stuck 
in a cloud of frizzed hair. 
Slowly the skewer is worked 
upwards from nape to crown 
in ecstatic disturbance of the 
denizens within. The shovel 
becomes a shepherd’s staff. Up 
goes the bare foot to rest com- 
fortably against the right leg 
just above the knee; eyes fixed 
in a far-away gaze. The trans- 
formation is complete. The 
navvy has become a herdsman 
again. 

I did not want to give in yet. 
These fellows needed the money 
far more than a townee gang of 
professional labourers. 

‘** Come along, Sergeant! We 
must teach them.” 
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We tried long and patiently. 
We stuck to it for two madden- 
ing days, but it was useless. 
They were mentally and physi- 
cally incapable of getting the 
knack. <A pick-axe never looked 
right in their hands. At last 
by mutual consent we gave it 
up. With obvious relief they 
drew their pay and a small 
bonus and went back to the life 
they understood. 

I was forced to fall back on 
the townsmen after all, and a 
party of navvies was soon 
engaged. Thereafter the work 
went forward even to Sergeant 
Ali’s satisfaction. So hard did 
the little martinet push them 
along that it soon became 
necessary to alter the means 
of communication and supply. 
In the interests of economy I 
had hoped to use camels 
throughout, but the pace was 
too hot. The gang developed 
a Gargantuan thirst in the long 
stretches between wells, which 
only the lorry, working at full 
pressure, could satisfy. 

On a day three months later 
we cleared the last mile into 
Kassala. I sat down and 
worked out the final cost. 
Exactly two hundred and ninety 
pounds. The next morning I 
set out on the return journey 
by car and covered the whole 
distance in two days. The road 
was open. 


By the end of the year it 
was closed again, for ever. 
Therein lies the falseness of 
the Roman analogy. The very 
success of the road was its 
undoing. Lorries began to use 
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it, carrying merchandise to 
Kassala. First singly, then 
in convoys. Gradually the 
surface of the long sandy 
stretches crumbled under the 
heavy wear and was pounded 
to powder. Single lorries broke 
down and were stranded many 
miles from help. Whole 
convoys failed to arrive and 
were found axle-deep in sand. 
A lorry smashed a big end a 
hundred miles from home. The 
driver got a lift, leaving his 
assistant in charge. A band 
of Fuzzies descended from the 
hills. Without troubling to 
bind the watchman, they helped 
themselves to the entire freight 
of perfumes and silks. It was 
the Governor himself who 
delivered the coup de grdce. 
Some months had passed before 
he travelled along the road, 
but the damage was already 
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done. He arrived in Tokar 
from a tour of the northern 
districts and announced his 
intention of returning home 
along the road. I warned him 
that it was breaking up, but 
he would not be dissuaded. 
His enthusiasm was as great 
as ever. He must see it for 
himself. It took him four 
days and a great deal of pushing. 
As I expected, he lost no time 
in issuing an official order 
closing the road as unsafe for 
traffic. By the same mail 
came a post-card. Over the 
hieroglyphics which were his 
initials stood a terse couplet— 


**O ’twas lovely to see De-rum-de- 
rum, 
But the bumps were too much 
for de bum, de bum.” 


It was the road’s epitaph. 
Ave atque vale ! 





ERRATUM. 


In our August number the word “ Burberry ”’ was inadvertently 


spelt with a small “‘b.” 


The word is of course the surname and 


trade mark of Burberrys Limited and means a raincoat made by 


them. 
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